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PREFACE- PLEASE READ THIS 

MY RESEARCH - I have a story to tell - a true story that happened many 
years ago* I was not a witness to the events I will relate , but over 
the past thirty- seven years I have researched original records, 
collected copies of old documents, and interviewed people who have 
supplied me with important information. Fortunately, a great number 
of original documents have been preserved in the Job family, and the 
present custodians have willingly made these records available to me* 

ASTROLOGY SYMBOLS - Thomas Job wrote two accounts of his life that have 
survived. I have made them a part of this history. One account is an 
astrological "figure" drawn on the planets that influenced his life. 
It contains an enumeration of what he evidently considered the "high- 
lights." He called it - NATIVITY OF THOMAS JOB. Since his handwriting 
is easy to read, I have interspersed exact copies of his entries as 
they occur in the story. It was his usual practice to begin these 
entries with signs and symbols signifying relevant astrological data. 
Unless you are versed in astrology you can disregard those symbols. 
It is necessary to read his words, however, as they are not 
typewritten into rne text. 

BOLD VERTICAL LINE - The other account he entitled - AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THOMAS JOB. The first one-third of the autobiography tells of his 
early life in Wales. This portion has been included, verbatim but 
typewritten to conserve space, in the text. The remaining two-thirds 
of the autobiography is a collection of letters he sent to various 
scientific and educational institutions seeking appraisal and 
recognition of his discoveries in astronomy. I have summarized them 
in Chapter 27. All quotations from the Autobiography will be set out 
with a bold vertical line in front of each paragraph quoted, as in the 
following example: 

This is an example of an entry from the Autobiography of 
Thomas Job. When such entries appear in the text, they are 
indented and identified with a bold line in the left margin. 

ORIGINAL SPELLING, PUNCTUATION, ETC. - Paragraphs that are direct quota- 
tions from another source include the original spelling of the author 
of the quotation, even though words may be misspelled. I have added 
punctuation only where it was necessary for clarity of thought. 

(*) ASTERISK AT BEGINNING OF PARAGRAPHS - Certain events are more easily 
told as a "story," and are much more informative and interesting. As 
such events occur, given the known facts, I have written how it could 
have happened and embellished the narrative with customs appropriate 
to the correct time and place. The events written as a "story," in 
this manner, are indicated by placing an asterisk (*) at the beginning 
of each paragraph. Endnotes at the end of each chapter give the 
sources of my information and often include additional information. 

You will recognize and empathize with many of the emotions and actions 
as you read of them; others you may not. Please try to separate yourself 
from the social customs of the 20th century and realize that had you lived 
in their times, and under the influences which governed their lives, your 
reactions to life would have been very different than you joay now suppose. 
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CHAPTER 1 - ANCIENT WALES 

The story begins in Wales , a small country across the sea with a 
language and customs very different than our own. You will need to know 
something of these customs and of Welsh history in order to appreciate the 
characters of the story. 

Longer than 2500 years ago and possibly as many as 5000 years ago, 
peoples from the countries around the Mediterranean Sea migrated north and 
settled the isles that are now Great Britain. It is they who left gi- 
gantic burial chambers, remnants of which even now are visible on the 
Welsh countryside. Later came the Celts who introduced what became the 
Welsh language, a language like no other on earth. Some Welshmen will 
tell you that it is the pure Adamic language, although there is not a 
shred of evidence to prove it. 

They have been a conquered people during most of the centuries of 
their recorded history, not that they were not fierce in battle; quite the 
contrary. In fact, when the Romans invaded England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales in 43 A.D., and for over 200 years, two of the three legions of sol- 
diers sent to subdue Britain were stationed in Wales. 

About 1300 years ago when Christianity was introduced to Britain, 
Wales accepted it first and England remained strongly pagan for a time. 
This caused a division between the people of England and the people of 
Wales. The English king, Of fa, built a dyke to separate the two countries 
and to keep the Welsh out of England. This dyke which may still be dis- 
cerned in places, was a deep ditch, more than six feet deep and difficult 
to get out of on the Welsh side J 

The Welsh were next plundered by the Vikings and for a few years Wales 
and England were separate and free lands. 

In 1066 the Normans (from Normandy, France) invaded the British 
Isles. William the Conqueror, the Norman leader, found the Welsh no match 
for his superior forces, but the hard task was to keep them in subjec- 
tion. The early earthen and wooden castles were not strong enough and 
were constantly overrun by the Welsh. 

When Edward I came to the throne he decided to put an end to the Welsh 
problem and so began the greatest program of castle building ever 
undertaken anywhere in the world. These castles were mighty stone 
fortresses, as many as six under construction at a time. The cost was 
staggering. English workmen were imported and forced to build them. One 
castle alone took 2,630 workers 40 years to build. The Welsh were not 
passive to this activity. The castle Caerphilly, for instance, was 
destroyed twice during its building by local tribesman, but that did not 
stop the dreadful work. 

The Welsh nobility accepted the Norman rule since it was the only way 
they could continue to live on their land and have any manner of afflu- 
ence. So, these nobles lived in the castles and ruled over their less 
fortunate countrymen under the direction of the French-English kings. One 
Welsh nobleman, Harry Tudor, by a strange turn of events, became King of 
England, but it made little difference to his countrymen. 

A town (called a borough) surrounded the castle. Because the Welsh 
could not own land in the borough, hold public position, nor carry on a 
trade, there was little incentive for them to live in the borough. Nearly 
all lived, instead, on scattered farmlands and due to the isolation 
maintained their old ways. 

The castles today are nearly all in ruins, a way of life long gone and 
good riddance too, if I may say it. Symbols of a time when the rich lived 
in splendor at the expense and exploitation of the poor. A Welsh poet 
named Clare expressed it well: 



THE FLITTING 

Time looks on pomp with careless moods 
Or killing apathys 1 disdain, 
So where old marble cities stood, 
Poor persecuted weeds remain. 

Time feels a love for little things 
That very few can feel beside, 
And still the grass eternal springs 
Where castles stood and grandeur died. 

I might as well tell you about the Welsh poets for I'll quote them 
from time to time. They were, and still are, called "Bards" and they were 
the historians. In rhyme and song, they kept alive the customs and 
struggles of the nation. So important were they, that those who kept an 
inaccurate record found themselves in prison. Competitions, called 
"Eisteddfod's," brought together the best orators, pageants, singers, and 
poets. This centuries-old custom is still an annual national event. 2 

The Welsh are best known for their music, particularly that of the 
human voice. Thfey sing of home, homeland, nature, praise of God and 
character of their fellowmen. Even in very early times they sang part 
harmony, not just unison as was the case with most ancient peoples. It is 
said that when three or four Welshmen meet you have a choir. I'm afraid 
it's much better "felt than tellt" but let me say that when the Welsh 
sing, they don't just sing, they SING ? 

Where is Wales? It is a tiny country on the western side of the Is- 
land of Great Britain, on the coast of the Irish Sea. It is 137 by 116 
miles in size and much of it mountainous. Precious metals, slate, and 
coal have been mined for hundreds of years and as a result, Cardiff and 
Swansea became world renowned for their exportations of coal and steel. 
But did this make Wales rich? It did not. The profits went to London 
banks to line the pockets of those who ruled over them. 

The Englishmen followed the rule of primogeniture - or the right of 
the eldest son to inherit the property of the father upon his death. This 
perpetuated large holdings of land to be passed from generation to gener- 
ation, and with the land, power. The Welsh, however, followed a tribal 
system in which land was passed on to all sons equally, resulting in ever 
smaller parcels of land which eventually would not sustain the popula- 
tion. This and the oppressive laws that governed their lives made it 
increasingly hard to hold on to the farms; and, in fact, by the time our 
story begins most of the Welsh were tenant farmers. They could obtain a 
long term lease; with annual tithes (rents) paid to the landholders. 

The English made a tremendous effort to eradicate the Welsh language. 
Laws were passed, penalties inflicted, and a concerted effort was made to 
stamp it out. In the schools, which were early taught by English masters, 
a child caught speaking Welsh had a rope placed around his neck with a 
piece of rectangular wood attached. Anytime a child slipped and uttered a 
Welsh word the "Welsh not" was passed to his neck and the child wearing it 
at the end of the day was thrashed. 

It appears they have almost succeeded. English is definitely the 
language spoken in Wales, although about twenty percent of the population 
still use the Welsh. I dare say that two world wars and the invention of 
television deserve most of the credit for accomplishing that which the 
Welsh people had stubbornly rejected for hundreds of years. 

Because of isolation on the farms, the Welsh became very self-suffi- 
cient and they made everything they needed from native materials - stone, 
wood, iron, and wool. Trade with other countries did not exist until the 
19th century. Although it is hard to imagine, they resisted change and 
new methods until after World War II. 

The last one hundred years have brought much social reform in 
Britain. Wales now has representation in Parliament and vastly improved 
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Throughout its known history, this 
area has attracted habitual - even 
compulsive - builders. Although by 
modern standards a primitive stone 
construction, Tinkinswood Neolithic 
Burial Chamber is in comparative terms 
as impressive an achievement as the 
19th century reconstruction of Cardiff 
Castle. The Normans, too, were great 



builders. They left a number of castles 
here, the most impressive of which can 
be found at Caerphilly. In 1211 they 
began work on this massive concentric 
castle - the fact that it is the second 
largest fortress in Europe gives an 
indication of the hostilities which they 
encountered in their attempts to subdue 
the Welsh. 



Pentre I fan Cromlech's massive capstone and uprights. 




Carmarthen Castle, Dyfed(%) 



The most significant remains 
are the motte and gateway, 
flanked by twin towers. In town 
centre. F. 

Dryslwyn Castle, Dyfed.® 

The once splendid Dryslwyn 
Castle stands on a hill 
commanding the Towy valley. 
OnB4297 5mls W of 
Llandeib. Access by 
arrangement with Mr. 
Williams, Dryslwyn Farm, 
Llanarthney. F. 

Kidwelly Castle, Dyfed. ® 

Kidwelly's well preserved castle, 
one of the finest in Wales, was 
founded within half a century 
of the Norman conquest. A 
three~storeyed gatehouse 
attracts particular attention. 
8$ mis S of Carmarthen. C. 



living conditions, but even so, there is a strong movement to "give Wales 
back to the Welsh* rt 

Somewhere in antiquity the name Cymru (Wales in Welsh) was adopted and 
it means "fellow countrymen*" There's an oak tree in the center of the 
town of Carmarthen - said to have been there over a thousand years - that 
is a monument to their undying love of country* The legend of the oak is 
that as long as the oak stands, Carmarthen will remain* A remnant of the 
trunk exists, reinforced with concrete, surrounded by an iron fence, bare 
of branches and leaves and life itself - but still it stands* 

A Welsh poet describes this fierce love of national identity: 

EPILOGUE 
by J* C* Hughes (1832-1887) 

Still the mighty mountains stand 
Round them still the tempests roar; 
Still at dawn through all the land 
Sing the Shepherds as of yore* 
Round the foot of hill and scar 
Daisies still their buds unfold; 
Changed the shepherds only are 
On those mighty mountains old* 

Passing with the passing years 
Ancient customs change and flow; 
Fraught with doom of joy or tears, 
Generations come and go* 
Out of tears and tempests reach, 
The mountain sleeps secure - 
Still lives on the ancient speech, 
Still the ancient songs endure* 3 



Endnotes to Chapter 1 

1. Alan Villiers, "Wales, Land of Bards" National Geographic June 1965, p.738. 

2. Anonymous from Llanstephan MS. 144 in nana or jonn Jones, of Gelli Lyfdy (early 

17th century) reprinted in A Book of Wales publ. London & Glasgow: 
Collins dear-Type Press, iy;i pp.lU4-lU8." 

3. J.C. Hughes, A Book of Wales publ. London & Glasgow: Collins Clear-liype Press, 

197T p.373. 
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CHAPTER 2 - THE JOB'S OF FFOESYBROGA 

We are now ready for the people of our story • It is a story of Thomas 
Job. But to learn of Thomas Job you first need to know something about 
his ancestors. 

I had better explain the peculiar way the Welsh had with names or 
you'll have trouble right away because, you see, while Thomas Job's father 
was Daniel Job his grandfather was Job Davies, and his great grandfather 
was David Tnomas . That can be conrusmg unless you understand their 
system. it can oe confusing even if you do understand it, but let me try 
to help you. 

A few hundred years ago men had only one name: John, or David, or 
Henry, or George, for instance. There were not many people and since they 
didn't live close together, it wasn't hard to know who you were talking 
about when you said, "Take this to John." But as the population grew and 
there began to be a lot of men named John, it became necessary to 
designate which John you were talking about. In England, men chose the 
name of their profession (Baker, Sawyer, etc.), or a land mark (Brooks, 
Forest, etc), or a descriptive surname (Long, Little, etc.). This name 
was added to the given name and by common usage became an established 
surname • 

Some countries adopted a system of patronymics whereby the child was 
referred to as Frank, son of John, for example, and became Frank Johns' 
son - soon shortened to Johnson. 

Wales used a type of patronymics. I may as well illustrate with 
Thomas Job since our story is about him. Thomas Job's surname was the 
same as the surname of his father, Daniel Job, because they decided to 
standardize the surname in that generation. 

So, we have: 

Thomas Job, son of 
Daniel Job, son of 

Job Davies, son of 

David Thomas, son of 

Thomas (oh, I wish I knew who Thomas was! 
He could be Thomas anybody, you see, Thomas Richards, Thomas Evans, or 
Thomas Hughes, etc., but you have the general idea.) 

David Thomas was said by Thomas Job to have been a "Great Welsh Poet." 
A number of searches for David Thomas have failed to produce one with this 
designation. Perhaps he was "great" to Thomas Job and, after all, that's 
a remarkable thing; most of us are held in least esteem by those of our 
own kin. 

Our David Thomas was buried at Llanpumsaint parish church. His son, 
Job Davies, resided there, and his son, Daniel Job, too, lived out his 
life in that parish. So we are interested in Llanpumsaint. I guess it 
really should be spelled Llanpumpsaint as it literally means "church of 
the five saints" (pump meaning five in Welsh.) 

It was and is a very small country parish of about 525 inhabitants in 
the county of Carmarthenshire, located in that part of Wales designated as 
South Wales. There is a parish church with a few cottages clustered 
around it, the entirety surrounded by farmlands and farmhouses. 

The church is small, as most parish churches are. The interior is 
plain, in fact, rather austere. The building and grounds are neatly 
kept. The rock retaining wall on its front and west side is white-washed, 
an ancient custom which the following epigram will explain: 

As doves to whitest houses soonest come, 

So the Holy God makes cleanest hearts his home. 
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When people are denied God, they crave Him; and it was so with the 
Welsh, Their native clergymen were all turned out of their churches and 
replaced with Church of England ministers when the Welsh were conquered by 
the English in 1485. The King was Henry VII, a native Welshman, who pro- 
claimed himself King of England, and struggled to retain the crown against 
formidable odds. Yet he was unable to succeed in bringing about policies 
favorable to his countrymen. His reign did, however, begin the movement 
to unify the countries politically, though practically it was a different 
matter. One of the major stumbling blocks to complete union was the 
difference in religions practiced by the two peoples. King Henry VIII of 
England severed relations with the Catholic Church, dissolved the 
monastaries, and established the Church of England in the 1530s. Over the 
next decades, measures were adopted to compel the Welsh to embrace the new 
state church - which proved a hard task for the succeeding monarchies. 
There were stiff penalties assessed on all who would not conform to the 
Anglican religion. Even so, the Welsh mind would not be forced. 

All were required to be married in the Church of England, that being 
the only ceremony legally recognized. There were no burial grounds other 
than the parish churchyards until recent times. The Welsh found they 
could get by without having their children christened in the parish 
church, however. As for worship, well, in worship they would be free. 

At first they met in small groups in cottages. They would sing, and 
pray, and read the Bible. They had Bibles because some of their country- 
men who had gone to London and gotten on very well there, had had Bibles 
printed in Welsh and sent them back to their relatives so that they might 
read the words of God. Perhaps the following account will give you an idea 
how they managed: 

A FARMHOUSE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon - the weather was fine for 
our part of the country, that is, it was dry and the sun was 
cheerful though there was not much heat in its rays. The mid-day 
dinner was over and the house was set in order for the Sunday 
School ... 

Shortly after dinner the neighboring farmers and their 
families began to drop in, each with his Welsh bible under his 
arm. They liked to come early that they might enjoy a little 
gossip before school commenced. Here they discussed the preach- 
ers at the chapel, the news of the week, and sometimes a little 
politics. 

When the kitchen got pretty full, my father would ask some 
"religious" man to commence by singing a hymn and offering a 
prayer. They would then disperse to their several classes, for 
the large kitchen would not hold them all. We had one class for 
women in the parlour, another occupied one of the bedrooms. 

Young and old were there. My father, who was reputed to be 
a better educated man than any of the others, had a "teacher's 
class" at the large kitchen table. Most of the adults can read 
pretty fairly, for the reading of Welsh is an easy matter and 
does not take long to learn. 

Their homes were sacred with the daily prayers offered in 
them morning and evening, and sometimes at mid-day; and their 
knowledge of the Bible was marvelous. They read nothing else, of 
course, and they read it very closely. It was not unusual to find 
an elderly gentleman who could turn at once to any verse you 
might want, sometimes even telling you on what page of his own 
Bible it was to be found and whether it was at the top, middle, 
or bottom of the page.1 

There is a distinction between "church" and "chapel;" the church 
meaning the building of worship for the Church of England (now called the 
Church of Wales), and the chapel meaning the building in which the non- 
conformist congregations worship. If you go to Wales, you hfcd better know 
the difference. 
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1 LLANPUMSAINT VILLAGE and parish church 

2 BWLCH-YR-ONEN home of Hannah Daniels 

3 LLAIN & WHITE HALL two places where Dinah 

Daniels lived In this locality, they are 
not on present day maps 

4 FFOES-Y-BROGA home of Thomas Job 

5 OLD QUARRY leased by Daniel Job 

6 RHYDARGAEAU VILLAGE home of Wm and Mary 

(Job) Bowen 

7 FFYNNONWEN home of Benjamin and Rachel 
I (Job) Jones used to be In this area 

8 MAES-Y-PANT where Anne Thomas Daniels 
(mother of Hannah Daniels) died 

9 FFOS-Y-GASEG home of Job Job & later home 
of Daniel, son of Benjamin & Rachel Jones 

10 PEN-LLWYN-GWYN home of Sarah Thomas who 
later married Benjamin Job Davis In USA 

11 PANT-TEG non-conformist chapel (In early 
1800s It was combined with Penlel 

12 PEN I EL non-conformist chapel does not show 
on this map. Some of Thomas Jobs 1 sisters 
and brothers christened there 



Other underlined farm names were listed on 
wedding list of Thomas Job & Hannah Daniels 
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By 1851 the British, realizing they were losing their hold on their 
subjects in the matter of the state religion, required census takers to 
ask the religious affiliation of each family counted • They learned that 
the Welsh were 80% non-conformist. 

Daniel Job and his wife, Mary, were the parents of Thomas Job. It has 
been said that her maiden surname was "Davis" and it has been said that it 
was "Davies." Extensive research has not produced the official record of 
her birth, nor the record of her marriage to Daniel Job, so at present we 
can only suppose that it was either Davis or Davies, which are one and the 
same. I now quote from his Autobiography: 

I, Thomas Job, was born on the 20th of October 1812 about done 
[dawn?] of day 2 in the parish of Llanpumsaint, county of Carmarthen, 
South Wales. I was the 6th of a family of seven children. My fathers 
name was Daniel, he was by trade a stone mason. He also held a small 
farm called Ffosybroga, about five miles north from the county town. 

His fore-fathers resided in the same parish for many generations, 
likely from ancient times, and many of them were men of extraordinary 
genius - in architecture, history and poetry which were the only 
advantages in their language, for only the Welsh language was spoken 
in that region. 

My mother was from Llanpetre Pont Stephen. She descended from 
respectable progenitors whose genealogy could be traced as far back in 
that region. Many of our people lived to a very old age; my father 
and mother both lived to 85. My grandfather to 87. I know some of 
our folks lived over 90. I have a sister now living that is over 88, 
a brother over 85 and another sister 83. 

In my infancy, I was a very restless and sleepless babe, walking 
at 9 months and talking at 18. 

The christening records of the Parish Church at Llanpumsaint do not 
contain entries for the above children, indicating that the parents were 
probably non-conformists. There is one exception. There is an entry of 
the christening of Thomas Job. 

*When Thomas was born you can be sure the cottage was neat and clean 
and that tiny homespun garments were ready to warm him. He was cross and 
fretful and Mary had to coax him to take the nourishment from her body. 
She had a feeling of foreboding when she held him and wished it were 
springtime instead of the beginning of winter. 

*The peat fuel was smoky and sluggish and it was with rare good luck 
they got coal. When they did, they mixed it with clay to extend it, 
rolling it into balls and drying it for use in the fireplace. 

*In summer there would be garden vegetables and wild greens to provide 
iron for her milk, but in the cold months there were only bacon, oats, 
turnips, potatoes, and dairy products. 

*The weeks went by and there was no marked improvement in the child. 
As she rocked him by the fire to keep him warm, she rocked and remembered 
her other babies, babies like this one, who had not lived. She decided to 
have him christened and told her husband so. 

♦Daniel was a farmer and a stone mason, very exacting in his work. 
This carried over to his thinking as well and he didn't give an immediate 
reply, but Mary hurried on. "Yes, Daniel," she said, "I want to have him 
christened in the parish church; then if he doesn't live, he'll not have 
to be buried outside the churchyard with the unbaptized." 

♦Daniel did not agree. He assured her that the English church had not 
the power to save or condemn and where the body was buried was of no 
importance. But to Mary it mattered. She wanted him to have a proper 

?rave, so she persisted. Daniel knew that unless he gave in she would 
uss and fret ana plead until he would get no rest. Finally, he acquiesed 
and fetched the parish minister the next day. 

* = my interpretation of an actual event. 
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*Rees Williams , the minister , was not averse to christening a child in 
a private home for it brought a larger fee, and the clerk would make the 
proper entry in the register afterward. 

*For all that, Thomas lived. Winter turned to spring and in March the 
snowdrops came out, in April the hills were covered with daffodils, and in 
May the roses bloomed and the hedgerows were entwined with wildf lowers. 

SNOWDROPS 

I heard no trumpet sounding through winter's sombre tomb, 
No noise of angels rolling grim headstones; In my room 
I slept as deeply unconcerned as Pilate, when there died, 
After his base betrayal, the One they crucified. 
But springs's gay resurrection stirred all the countryside, 
For when I woke at daybreak and looked towards the moor, 
Behold, a thousand snowdrops were crowding at my door. 
All in their gleaming raiment; white as the crested wave, 
And glorious like their Master, new-risen from the grave. 

Cynan A.E. Jones, 1895-1970) 3 

Ffoesybroga was the name of the farm which Daniel had on a long term 
lease from the Reverend David Hector Morgan. "Broga" means frog and 
"Ffoes" means ditch or marsh; so Ffoesybroga is "ditch of the frog" or 
"frogmarsh." The 'ff is as the 'f in 'if. 1 One 'f sounds like the 'f 1 
in 'of. 1 

Ffoesybroga was comprised of nearly thirty-five acres of hilly farm 
land with a cottage, old and in need of repair. The mud walls needed 
frequent shoring and the thatched roof was badly in need of replacement. 
Daniel, being a stone mason, meant to build a stone cottage someday, but 
for now this dwelling would have to do. 

He leased rights to a stone quarry about a mile distant from the farm 
in a southeasterly direction. Because the farms around were generally in 
a primitive condition and produced niggardly, there was not much building 
being done and he could not provide a living from his trade alone. The 
cattle were small and the sheep degenerate from extensive inbreeding; thus 
the farms barely supplied the wants of the population. 

The Vestry Book of Llanpumsaint Parish, which I saw at the County 
Record office in Carmarthen in 1980, contains the following entry: 

For the year ending 25th of March 1826 

paid to Daniel Job mason [for] painting and slating 
La] piece of the church 

slates and cariage [4 shillings 6 pence] 
for load of lime [7 shillings ] 

NOTE: It is interesting that even though the change to the Gregorian 
calendar in the British Isles took place in 1752, the parish records of 
Llanpumsaint still ended the year on March 25th. Before 1752, the year 
actually began March 25th and went on around to March 24th (being the same 
year). The year 1752 was a short year and did not have a January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1st through 24th. 

According to the Llanpumsaint records, they made the change and num- 
bered the year from January 1st, but kept their books as of the March 25th 
date. 

When Thomas was born in 1812, there were already in the family: Job 
Job age 18, Rachel Job age 16, Mary Job age 12, Evan Davies age 5, and 
David Davies, whose age I do not know. In those days children usually 
came about every two years, so there may have been others who had died 
young. 
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In 1814, two years after Thomas 1 s birth, another child was born to 
Daniel and Mary Job at Ffoesybroga. His name was Benjamin J. Davis. Mary 
was now forty two years old and this was her last child. You will notice 
that his surname was Davis. 

You may have also noticed that in the list of children there were 
three with the surname Davis or Davies. This was not uncommon with the 
Welsh. Some of the children would take the surname of the father, and 

some would take the surname of the mother. There seems to be no particu- 
lar pattern, and it certainly is frustrating to a researcher. But there 
you have it, some were Job and some were Davies or Davis. 



fiidnotes to Chapter 2 

1. Robert Roberts, A Book of Wales publ. London & Glasgow: Collins dear-Type 

Press, lyVl pp.lb2-lb3. 
2 Thomas Job recorded in his Family Bible that he was born 4h 41m am (4:41 am) 
3. Cynan (A.E. Jones), translated from the Welsh by A.G. Prys-Jones, A Book of 

Wales publ. London & Glasgow: Collins dear-Type Press, 1971 

pp. 342-343. 
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FIRST PAGE OF THE ASTROLOGICAL FIGURE ON THOMAS JOB 1 S LIFE 
Using the above formulas, he accounted for many of the events of his life > and ^re- 
corded them on thirty one pages of paper. These events, in his own handwriting, 
are inserted in the text in chronological order. 
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NAMES 
© The Sun. 

(( ©DO The Moon. 
£ .Mercury, 
x Venus. 



AND CHARACTERS 
rf Mars. 
It Jupiter. 
The Earth. 



OP THE PliANETS. 
}l Saturn. 
tfL Uranus. 
*$* Neptune, 



* g Vqsta. 
Q Juno* 
O Pallas. 
V Ceres. 



NAMES AND CHARACTERS OP THE ASPECT8. 
d Conjunction, or in the same degree. I P Opposition, or 180 degrees. 
* Scxtile, 60 degrees. I ft Dragon's Head, or Ascending Node. 
D Quartile, 90 degrees. u Dragon's Tail, or Descending Node. 
A Trine, 120 degrees. I 



NAMES AND CHARACTER.!* OP THE SIGNS OP THE ZODIAC. 



; 1. <P Aries, head. 
! '2. y Taurus, neck. 
: '.\. n (xernini, arms. 
; 4. o Caneer, breast. 



5. ( Q Leo, heart. 

6. lip JTirgo; belly. 

7. =cz libra, reins. 

8. Ill Scorpio, secrets. 

— : r m ? 



0. J Sagittarius, thighs 

10. V> Capricornus, knees. 

11. ^ Aquarius, legs. 

12. X Pisces, feet. 



Reprinted from Raphael's Prophetic Messenger of 1878. 



Aspects 



Planets are said to be in conjunction 
when they occupy the same celestial 
•longitude, or Right Ascension. 




Square occurs when two planets are 
90° or 270° from each other. 

By extension all of these terms are used 
to describe a close approximation of any 
such configuration. In astronomy, the 
terms at conjunction or at opposition 
refer to a planetary alignment with the 
Sun. 



CONJUNCTION 

They are in opposition when they are 
on exact opposite sides of the skv as we 
view them from the Earth, or at opposite 
Celestial Longitudes (180° apart) or 
opposite Right Ascensions (12 hours 
apart). 





Syzygy is a configuration of any three 
or more celestial objects lined up as in 
conjunction or opposition. 

Trine occurs when two planets are 120° 
apart. 



The Inner Planets, Mercury and Venus, 
cannot be at opposition. The term 
Inferior Conjunction describes the 
alignment where the inner planet is 
directly between the Sun and the Earth. 
Superior Conjunction occurs when the 
inner planet is directly beyond the Sun. 





, SUPERIOR CONJUNCTION , 



The above charts are a rudimentary guide only. It ^would take a great deal of study 
to con^xrehend the signs and terms used. It is not necessary to understand them in 

order to understand \*hat he is relating. 



CHAPTER 3 - CARMARTHENSHIRE BOYHOOD 

We are lucky to have two separate handwritten documents in which 
Thomas Job tells the important events of his life* They were both written 
at about age seventy. His preface to the autobiography states that he had 
abridged it from a more detailed account. The larger document has evi- 
dently been destroyed. At the time of the abridgement his main interest 
was to gain recognition for his findings in astronomy, and the greater 
part of the autobiography deals with his attempts to interest others in 
the scientific world in his work. The part about astonomy I have con- 
densed and included as Chapter 27. The earlier portion, in which he tells 
of his childhood, is included where appropriate throughout the book. 

He made an astrological figure on his own life which he called a 
"Nativity," and in it he outlined what he considered the more important 
events of his life. This account is not so detailed as the autobiography, 
but contains more events • I have reproduced here the actual "Nativity, " a 
few lines at a time, as it pertains to the story. It is not necessary 
that you understand the astrological markings *• let your eyes skim past 
them. It is necessary, however, that you read his comments, or you will 
not be able to follow the story. 
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When in childhood among my playmates, making little houses and 
laying out gardens and fields with small sticks and pebbles. I 
remember my mother often saying that the varieties of my forms and the 
correctness of ray imitations and the assiduity by which I executed my 
plans far surpassed those of the other children. My perseverance so 
great, that I would work early and late, even when alone, filling all 
the dooryard, and there was no end to my plans and figures. She often 
observed that if riches would be the object of my researches, I should 
become very wealthy, or if it would be learning, I should excell in 
that. 

In early boyhood, little birds occupied my attention. I commen- 
ced like most all country children, in hunting birds' nests, of which 
the hedges, brook-sides, and meadows of that region furnished abundant 
varieties. I well remember my energy, patience and perseverance in 
learning little birds' names, observing their various shapes and 
colours, their chirpings and melodies, instincts or habits; the kind 
of places they built their nests, the material and style of the 
architecture, the number, size, shape, and color of their eggs, the 
periods of setting, the food of nursing and ages of flying, and etc. 
All these were observed with the greatest diligence and I would often 
assist the parents in feeding the young and sheltering them from the 
sun. 

Many a day I would lie around for hours watching the birds to 
visit their nests and I learnt that some of them were so sagacious as 
to never go near them while I was watching, though they held feed in 
their bills for the hungry brood. I think I can safely say that there 
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were not a pair of birds within my range in breeding season , but I was 

?ersonally acquainted with, or any species that I could not tell, from 
ts nest, its eggs, its voice, or its flight; also, the habit of the 
strange cuckoe, the time of its visit and departure, where it would 
lay its eggs, how the young ones were raised after its departure, and 
the time of the young's emigration, 

I remember of many a night that I never slept, spending it in 
contemplation of the success of day, and the arrangement of the mor- 
row's work. One season I preserved a specimen of all kinds of bird's 
eggs from the raven to the wren, but the jealousy of my younger broth- 
er compelled me to burry them under ground, where the dampness marred 
their colours, they were spoiled. 

When I was yet a boy, my brother Evan, who was 5 years my senior, 
was put out to service and as my father used to work from home, the 
care of the stock with the drugeries fell on me, but my taste for 
natural history never left me. 

In the winter season the occupation would be to hunt and kill 
vermin of all species the country afforded, for which terriers would 
be collected, ana traps borrowed through the neighborhood, and many a 
winter night I spent along with a sportsman, hunting otters, polecats, 
martins, &c. along the rivers and streams. I once undertook to make a 
cap, the patchwork of skins from all kinds of vermin, which I proudly 
wore, but the summer heat made it disagreeable on account of its 
offensive odor. 

He enjoyed the association of grandparents who lived nearby. Job and 
Esther Davies, his fathers' parents, imparted to him rich treasures of 
Welsh lore and learning. He was ten years old when his grandfather died 
in the hamlet of Ystyngwilly. Grandmother Esther's death occurred the 
following year and they are both buried in the Llanpumsaint churchyard. 

Life for a child did not usually extend outside the confines of the 
small parish in which he was born. Other than occasional visits to nearby 
farms, he saw little of the world beyond Ffoesybroga, except of course 
when Mary Job took all the children and went with her husband to the mar- 
ket place in Carmarthen, seven miles away. Markets were held every Wednes- 
day and Saturday and on these days the town bustled with farmers and 
merchants hawking everything from copper and tin wares to farm produce. 

Mary would don her best clothing when they went to market. Her best 
consisted of a short semi-coat of colored flannel, pinned under the bosom, 
over a white waist and full skirt. Around her shoulders and over the top 
of the coat she tied a large white kerchief. A red linsey petticoat might 
be occasionally glimpsed beneath the woollen skirt that was short enough 
to show high-topped shoes tied with ribbons, or wooden soled clogs. 

Ragged clothing was never seen on the highway or byway; the women 
always dressed neatly. On her head she wore a close fitting bonnet, tied 
under the chin; and on top of that she proudly wore her "beaver" hat, 
broad brimmed and high crowned. 

Daniel's hat was similar but low in the crown, and for best he always 
wore a coat and vest of home spun cloth, deep blue in color, with brass 
buttons and knee breeches of corduroy. He wound a silk neckcloth around 
his neck. 

On market days, the roads leading to the county town were thronged 
with people from the surrounding villages. Most were on the road at an 
early hour. Some were in their own carts, some in those of their neigh- 
bors, but most of them were on foot, for they were (and still are) a hardy 
people and walk long distances. They carried with them home knitted 
stockings, rolls of flannel, and other articles of their own manufacture 
to sell or trade for goods they could not make at home. 1 

Thomas looked forward to these excursions with great excitement, and 
while in Carmarthen, recorded with his eyes and ears the sights and sounds 
of that marvelous place. 




GOING TO MARKIT. 




AT MA UK IT. 



Nineteenth century drawings of rural, Wales 
rPDrinted in A Book of Wales. 



reprinted in "A Bool 
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I can recollect that when I was very young, I was much enraptured 
with the appearance of the heavenly bodies and other natural phenom- 
ena, asking my father endless questions; who, being used to read the 
Welsh Almanac and have read another Welsh book, "Drych y Ddaear ar 
Hyrfafen" (The Mirror of the Earth and Heaven) by Mathew Williams, 
Brecknock, was able to give me the names of the planets with their 
influences; the nature of thunders and lightning, rain and snow, with 
other natural phenomena, and though the ideas in many cases were 
extremely superstitious, yet, to me a very delicious food. 

Schools then were not as we know them today. To churches fell the 
responsibility for educating the masses, if they were to be educated at 
all. At a very young age children were sent to work and the work hours 
were long so that not much time was available for school. Quite often it 
was only held on Sunday. 2 

When I was twelve years of age I was put in school in the parish 
church under the tuition of one John Jones Lachsion, to learn the 
English alphabet; in which, if I were to follow, would make a good 
progress, but before two months a free Welsh school came to the next 
parish church, Llanllawddog, to which I, with my younger brother were 
removed, where, by paying a little reward we were permitted to use 
English primers. 

But as the schoolmaster was an old broken Welsh farmer, his 
pronounciation was very awkward. This removal proved a great detri- 
ment to my progress in learning, though I attended the school for two 
years, yet I could hardly read in any shape and only commenced to 
write when the school was moved away. 

In this school I met a boy of the same tack as myself whose name 
was David Owen, afterwards Doctor Owen. He was living in the next 
house to the church which was also close to Squire John Lloyd Price's 
palace, and was already acquainted with Esqr. John Lloyd's gameykeep- 
er, who was a systematic vermin killer &c. to whom I was also intro- 
duced, and whom afterward I would often follow to the groves where he 
would teach me to set traps, fix baits, and climb trees in good style; 
to whome also I soon became of great advantage, especially in climbing 
tall and dangerous trees where birds of prey were nestling, and if he 
were to let me blow in his bugle-horn, or shoot off the guns at night, 
I would consider myself well paid. 

It might appear strange how boys could idle their time away so 
without being missed at school, but if the true order were known, the 
mystery would vanish. In the first place, the school was held in a 
small church gallery. As it was a free school, it was so much crowded 
that there was no place on the benches for half the children to sit. 
The writers were down in the church, and many would be out on the 
tombstones in the churchyard. The children were hearkened to one 
another. Not much notice was taken who was present or who was absent. 

In the second place, it was an annoyance to be in school. The 
schoolmaster had very little influence or control over the scholars, 
in fact, he was often abused by them. They would annoy ingly stamp 
their feet against the floor, or shoot off popguns in the school 
room. Some from the gallery would throw rulers or coal down towards 
those in the church, while those from beneath would return the 
compliment. 

Sometimes they would fill the old man's greatcoat pockets with 
coal or kindlings, at other times with crows eggs, to savor the bread 
and cheese he had for his dinner. Those on the outside would ring the 
church bell and throw rocks on the roof and then dodge the old man by 
running around the church. 

When he would go out to look at the sun-dial, he would sometimes 
have the door locked against him on his return while the old gallery 
had to shake with tremendous thunders under a shower of iron-banded 
clogs. And although the old man would often be irritated to an awful 
rage, yet was on the whole a man of great patience and deep piety. 
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Many of the young men who attended school had great desire to 
learn how to read ana write, yet under the circumstances it was 
impossible. 

In the summer after, when Esquire Lloyd was weeding his groves, I 
well remember, that when he, his steward, his game-keeper and another 
gentleman came to the grove to see the work, he eyed a kite conveying 
a young pheasant into its nest, which was built on the top of a very 
slim, and almost to the nest, a limbless ash-tree. As the bird eluded 
the shot, the gentleman expressed an intention to cut down the tree, 
but said he hated to do it on account of its beauty; to which the 
game-keeper replied that there was no need to cut down the tree. 
There was a boy there amongst the bark carriers that would climb that 
tree and tear down the nest; to which the esquire answered that he 
didn f t believe that any one could climb it and that he wouldn't like 
to see any one risking it. 

But Harry persisted that the boy could climb it and since the 
nest was on the top of the tree and not on a cross limb, there was not 
the least danger. He added that he would bet there was no tree on that 
estate but that boy could climb. Consequently, I was called from my 
work and was showed the tree and in less than ten minutes down came 
the nest with all its horrid contents. And in less than a minute I 
was down myself. The Esquire threw me a six pence amongst the 
exclamations of a hundred voices. 

Being now a youth of about 15 years I had but a very meagre 
chance to get any money that I could myself control. Once in a while 
I could get a chance to do some work for the neighbours and get a few 
pence and could buy paper and ink to practise myself in writing. 
About this time Esquire Lloyd had another game-keeper who had a book 
on natural history, containing the pictures and a short history of 300 
animals, which my friend David Owen had borrowed, which book was of 
equal interest to both of us. We could buy it for four shillings and 
we made the effort by trying to earn and store money, but we found it 
impracticable . 

A resolution was then made, since we could borrow the book, to 
use the money on hand to buy paper, ink, and a box of water-colours, 
go to work and draw the pictures of all the animals, paint them in 
their natural colours, and by the English-Welch dictionary, translate 
the histories to our own language. 

He was a better scholar than me and far better hand at drawing 
and being raised near the palace, had some stramp of the English 
language, besides being a year or so my senior. I mostly acted as his 
assistant, but in his absence copied every thing in my own paper. 
This work lasted us for about a year. We had not copied the fish and 
reptiles and not all of the birds. This work helped us exceedingly in 
understanding English books and afforded a: great improvement in 
writing, also in reading English. 

When I was about 16 years I was put in school again over the 
winter to learn arithmetic. My friend, Owen, was also in the same 
school. He helped me exceedingly, for he could cypher as far as the 
square root. I ran over the first rules that winter as far as the 
rule of three, but did not understand them well. My friend, Owen, was 
making most of my sums and this was all the school my parents intended 
that I should have. 

After leaving school I never thought of arithmetic, my delight 
was in drawing &c. When I would go to the town I would be drawing the 
signs of the taverns - the lion, the bear, the dragon, and the buffalo 
&c, and I could sell some of the pictures. 



My friend, 
chance we could 
blockhead book, 
work. It also 
It had also a 



Owen, and myself was always meeting together every 
get to plan something or other. My father had a 

containing ready reckoning and measuring artificers 
gave instruction how to measure by the sliding rule. 

drawing of Gunter*s quadrant and the use of it in 
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levelling / measuring heights and distances, to tell the hour of the 
day, and finding the time of sun-rising and setting &c. We hunted up 
box trees, made many quadrants and practised the use of it, and made 
some to sell. 

Mr. Jones of the Derlwyn had a pocket encyclopedia which we 
borrowed. It contained a draught of Sutton's quadrant with its 
construction and uses which we studied and constructed many of the 
quadrants. It was quite different from Gunter f s. 

By this time my younger brother, Ben, came to [the age to] attend 
the stock and other things. He was not two years younger than me. So 
my father took me to attend on masons. I had two masons to wait on, 
to mix mortar and pack it, wheel rocks and throw them on the scaffolds 
&c. But this only gave me a better chance to prosecute my projects. 
On rainy days and other interruptions I was perfectly free of care. 

Thomas got along well with David, his older brother. They seemed to 
agree on most issues. But, it was different with his younger brother 
Ben. Ben was strong and could do the work of boys older than he. At 
neighborhood tussles he always joined, and bested, the athletic competi- 
tors . 

As he grew older he entered the contests at county fairs held in 
Abergwilly during the seven warmer months of the year. It is said that in 
a foot race he beat an acclaimed runner from London. During the race a 
dog ran in front of Ben and threw him, but he got up and went on to win. d 

^Z***tfl-4^ ^ja^^/u+^/x- ^^^^h^^ j2^***£~- /j^ku^rr * 
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1. S.C. Hall and A.M. Hall, The Book of South Wales, The Wye and t he Coast, first 
i. a.u. rax ^ Arthu r Hall, Virtue I Uo.T London, IBbJL. Republished East 
Ardsley, West Yorkshire, England: by E P Publishing .Limited, 1977 

2 Dr. Melville*Richards "Understanding a Welshman's Background", a report given at 
the World Conference Records & General Seminar in Salt Lake City, Utah 

3. Letter written by Alfred* Job Davis, son of Benjamin J. Davis dated Dec 1943 and 
sent me by Martha Ewald. 
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This might be a good time to tell you what I know about the brothers 
and sisters of Thomas Job* 



JOB JOB born 1794 

Married Malah David when Thomas was not quite two years old. 

They had no children. 

He was an Independent preacher. 

They lived at Ffoesygaseg (ditch of the mare) in parish 

LLanllawddog. 

RACHEL JOB born 1796 

Married Benjamin Jones , a blacksmith, when Thomas was five 

years old. 
They had at least ten children. 
They were members of the Independent church of Penteg and 

They lived at Ffynonwen [White Fountain] in Llanegwad 

parish. , , 

When Benjamin died in 1846, Rachel took over the blacksmith 
shop and employed her sons to do the work. 

MARY JOB born 1800. _ 

Married William Bowen, a shoemaker, when Thomas was 12 years 

They had five sons, who all died in the 1850s at ages 31, 
29, 19, 17, and 15. The two eldest were Calvinlstic- 
Methodist ministers. 

They lived in Rhydargaie, a small village near Llanpumsiant . 



EVAN DAVIES 



born 1807 

Died at Ffoesybroga in 1849. 

He was single at the time of his death. 



DAVID DAVIS 
or DAVIES 



Statistics are not available for him. 

He may have been the David Davies who, in the 1851 census of 

Llanpumsaint, lived on the Turnpike Road at Penysteps - 
was age 50 - a labourer - wife Rachel - children David 

20, Daniel 9, Margaret 7, and Benjamin 3. 
He came to Utah and lived in Spanish Fork. 
We will learn more of him later in the story. 



BENJAMIN J. DAVIS born 1814 

An interesting account survives concerning the girl he 
eventually married. She was Sarah Thomas, daughter of one of 
Thomas Jobs 1 neighbors. Let me quote it for you: 

...To her father's house Mr. Davis went when Sarah was a 
baby. Her father said, thinking to tease the young boy [he 
was fifteen years old at the time], "Ben, here is a wife for 
you." The jovial parent little thought that his joke was to 
be a true prophecy.... 

He sailed to America in 1842 on the ship Bridget, lived for 
short time in Ohio where he married, [Incidentally, the girl he 
married was Rachel Thomas, born at Penllwygyn farm in Wales in 
1829 - the baby that John Thomas had suggested would make a bride 
for him.] 

He walked to Wisconsin territory and claimed some land under 
the homestead act. He raised 11 children. He followed the trade 
of blacksmith. 



CHAPTER 4 - HOCUS POCUS 

The coming day of the Abergwilly fair was a day much longed for 
by the youth of that region. For weeks , when opportunity offered , the 
games and exploits practised in the fair were carefully exercised. 
The interest taken , and the ambition felt in these rival matches were 
not less than those of the ancient Greeks and Romans and no one felt 
more ardent than myself for winning a laurel in the fair. 

Generally, a show would attend the fair in which many kinds of 
birds and beasts transported from foreign realms would be exhibited 
and which, to me, was an interesting lesson. But this time a conjur- 
or's show made its appearance/ wherein were played all manner of 
legerdemain tricks, also many wonderful feats in natural magic and 
displays of fireworks were dexteriously handled. 

The strange achievements inspired me with the most delightful 
admiration and enthusiastic desire to understand how they were per- 
formed. The general belief was that they were accomplished by the 
power of the devil and that, in fact, was my opinion. But, how to 
conjure the devil up and how to manage him in such exploits were now 
the mysteries to be found out. 

There was an old wanderer peddling smuggled almanacs around the 
fair who was said to be up to anything, whom I thought, might give me 
the desired information. On consulting him how the devil could be got 
to perform such exploits, he laughed at me and said that the devil had 
no hand in such matters, that xt was for the blindness of the people 
that such belief was prevalent, that all such tricks were done by 
simple accuteness or cunning dexterity, called slight of hand, with 
the assistance of some chemical preparations, what I or any other boy 
could do if they had the books. 

On inquiry concerning the books, he named the "Hocus Pocus," and 
said there were others that were sometimes for sale at the bookstores 
in town. There was the "New London Conjuror" &c. 

I could not then purchase the books, but soon heard of a bach- 
elor, a farmer's son called Beni Crychdu who had such books and had 
the reputation of being a conjurer. Consulting with my friend, Owens, 
about procuring the books, he said he knew about them and as his 
brother John was married to the sister of that man, there could be no 
trouble to borrow them. So we found with Beni the "Hocus Pocus," "The 
Art of Legerdemain," "The New London Conjuror" &c. He gave us some 
instructions and lent us the books. 

Many of the feats we translated and copied and commenced playing 
the tricks, but the father of Owen, being a very religious man and 
thinking that we had the devil, put an end to his performances, ad- 
vising him to study medicine. 

But I kept on with my usual enthusiatic energy and was not long 
before I was able to perform some of the feats that the conjuror play- 
ed in the fair and most any one that the books contained. But the 
most wonderful feats I performed were those of my own invention, 
especially those I made with snakes which were very abundant in that 
part . 

I contrived a snake bag in which I could safely carry snakes to 
any place without being observed and perform many tricks with them. 
My interest with the "old boy" nobody doubted. On market days when my 
parents were not at home, I would often go a snake hunting. I could 
generally capture from six to ten large ones. I would tie their tails 
together, carry them on a pitchfork to the main road and suspend them 
on a limb of a tree that overspread the road - a show for the people 
returning from market. The horrid monsters would plait and twist, 
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hissing out and bristle up in manner dreadful to behold. They would 
live there over Sunday and many would crowd to see them, and all could 
argue who had made it, 

I remember one Saturday I went on a snake hunt, taking a rake 
with me and a handful of rushes. I caught about 8 or 10 of them that 
day, preserving six of the largest ones, fastening their tails to the 
rake head. They twisted around the head and forks. I packed them, or 
dragged them, out to the turnpike road and then towards the village, 
meeting people returning from market. 

I met Esquire Lloyd of Alltyrodyn. He stopped the carriage. I 
laid my bundle down and there the big vipers were dazzling with their 
eyes, blowing and hissing with their tongues out, bristling up their 
backs to edges like swords, and pitching towards me with the most 
horrid rage. The gentleman pulled one side and said that if I were to 
take them through the city of London in that way, I would make my 
fortune . 

My parents by this time thought that I was going rather too far 
in that way and proceeded to put a stop to my career. My mother be- 
longed to the Methodists Society and the members raised up against 
her, advising her that if I didn't quit my conversation with the 
devil, not to let me stay around. My father didn't believe such 
nonsense but thought it was no good to see a young man running so far 
in that way. They commenced to talk rather hard to me, predicting 
that I would be an idler and a vagabond by following that course, or 
perhaps get crazy. They advised me to drop all books at once and 
think of nothing but my work and be like other boys. 

I was willing to do my work as other men, but to promise to let 
my books alone and not to read them when I was at liberty was more 
than I could do. My life, as it appeared to me, would have no pur- 
pose. But they devised a plan to wean me from my books, as they 
called it. They hired me out by the year to an old farmer called 
Siony Nantyrhebog, who kept a large farm and the place was noted for 
hard work. Both the old man and his wife were hard on servants. 

He understood the reason of my being hired out and promised to 
wean me, which promise he most faithfully performed. I had no chance 
to look in a book for an hour during the year and I never attempted 
to, except on Sundays once in a month or so when I was permitted to go 
to my father's house for a few hours. I was the second servant of 
three. We had a large farm yard to thrash with flails and that was to 
be done night and morning without losing our work in the fields. So 
from four or five o'clock in the morning to eight or nine at night we 
were constantly at work. 

But, yet, I was not weaned from books. My thirst for knowledge 
was none the less and many resolutions were made during the year to 
become a scholar and many plans how to accomplish it. But it seemed 
to be all in vain when I learnt that they wanted to engage me there 
for another year, and that my parents promised that I might stay, and 
that very probably would be the case if it was not for a kind of un- 
fortunate incident that prevented it. 

You may recollect that a little way back I alluded to an old 
bachelor named Beni Crychdu that was a conjuror and who furnished us 
with books &c. Well, one night near this time, Ben came to the cow- 
pen, over which we were sleeping with eight or nine young men with 
him. The young men said they were coming after the young women of the 
house, of which there were five. But Beni said he was coming to see 
me. He said that he had a new experiment in fireworks and wanted that 
I might see it and learn how to perform it. But the chance of making 
it was slim as we could not light fire. But my senior servant said 
that if the girls would open the door of the house to let these boys 
in, that we could crawl into the kitchin, for they would go upstairs. 
And since the old people were sleeping in the parlor, by closing the 
door (as there was a passage between), we would be safe enough m the 
kitchin. 
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So, as it happened, the boys got in and the door was left open. 
We went into the kitchin, closed the door, lighted a candle, uncovered 
the fire and went on to perform the experiment. As the ingredients 
commenced to burn, the young folks upstairs became rather turbulent. 
The old lady below could not stand much of that. Out of bed she jump- 
ed, rattling the parlor door. I was in hope she would strike upstairs 
and give us a chance to nan, but in she rushed - into the kitchin to 
get the broom stick. She was scared a little to see the light, and 
observing the conjuror there and fumigation burning, she eyed me like 
an angry serpent and said, "You, Tommy, are here, aye? We shall 
settle about it." 

Upstairs she went and cleared all out. Some left their hats 
behind and some their shoes, and made an awful fuss before they left 
the place. But I was in the dirtiest pants and to face it, I must. 
There was no escape. 

Next morning the old lady pitched on to me as furious as an angry 
bear, ordering me to leave the place forthwith, that she couldn't bear 
such a being about the place, that I and that conjuror raised devils 
in her house, that the place was full of devils with us right from 
hell, that she smelt the brimstone smoke - with them filling the 
kitchin &c. I have no doubt but that she smelt something like sulphur 
while that stuff was burning. 

I was preparing to leave, but the old man cooled her down, tell- 
ing that I have been a faithful boy during the year and for the sake 
of my parents who always have been his friends, and as the end of the 
year was so close at hand he would not send me away. But, if I would 
not raise the devils again, I might stay my time out. 

I don't think the old man believed anything about the devils for 
before my time was up to leave I was pressed hard to stay another 
year. 

But I made up my mind to go off to the iron works where I could 
earn more money and have more time to myself. I was tired of such 
confinement. And being 19 years of age I was not afraid of work. So, 
I was paid up and left, having saved two pounds out of the three which 
was my year's wages. 

Now, visiting my father's house, I found my parents there alone, 
my younger brother, Benjamin, was put out on apprenticeship to a 
blacksmith. My parents seemed not to be willing that I should leave 
the country and go to Merthyr Tydvil to work underground. 

My father had often to employ a man to attend on masons and also 
to employ labourers to work on the farm. They said I might stay at 
home if I were to quit bothering myself with those old books again. I 
offered to stay at home and do all of their laboring work, both in 
attending on masons and do the work on the farm; and besides that, I 
would earn my own clothes by occasionally working out. And as to 
those conjuring books, I cared nothing about, I felt no more interest 
in them, that I considered them nothing more than harmless amusement 
for boys; but that I could not bind myself not to study books - in 
case I felt anxious to learn. So, I was permitted to stay. 

My parents seemed to hope that as I was now growing up to be a 
young man, and weaned from my books, that I would follow the common 
way of youth and would not bother myself with the torment of study. 

Now, being at home, and alone like, during the long winter eve- 
nings, after being used to so much company, I began to feel lonesome. 
Having no inclination to run around with boys, I again began to make 
companions of my books. 

I made choice of Astrology for my favorite study. But, how to 
get hold of it was the question as I had no books on Astrology. Hav- 
ing often heard of one David George that was a good astrologer and 
geomancer, and have also seen him as he sometimes used to keep a 
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school, but had no acquaintance, I concluded that I would pay him a 
visit and get to see his books, and, if possible, to borrow one and 
get some instructions in Astrology, 

I found him living on a branch of Pipe-Mountain, a healthy moun- 
tain in Llanvihangel-rhosy-corn. His house was a small hut in a 
small, but deep ravine. It was built of turf clods, the chimney made 
of loose rocks and the roof laid over partly with clods and partly 
with fern covered with clods* Some kind of door, but no dooryard nor 
a garden. 

On entering at the door, the first thing that made its appearance 
was an old cow, tied to a post on the right hand, to her knees in man- 
ure. Then the woman appeared, an oldxsh lady, looking as dark as a 
squaw, with smoke and droppings of soot. Her short dress so full of 
patches, nobody could tell or what color was the original stamen. 

Next, the sage came to sight, a bare-headed old man doubled up in 
a corner, close to a column of grey smoke ascending from a bunch of 
green heath; having on frustion clothes covered with soot droppings 
from the chimney, through which he was furnished with light. A wide 
open book across his knees, the leaves as yellow as safron with smoke 
and partly covered with soot droppings. 

The scene at first had the impression of discouragement, seeing 
the state to which the science that I was so anxious to learn had 
brought a man who was considered an adept, and also an expert in many 
other branches of knowledge. So, I thought I would not mention my 
business, but to make my escape by asking for the road. But, finding 
him so communicative, I acquainted him with the object of my visit, 
asking him as to by what means I could best become acquainted with the 
principle of Astrology, as I had a desire to know something of the 
science which he was studying. 

He seriously answered that he was very sorry that my anxiety was 
so very improvident ly and unfortunately founded, that he could not 
advise me, and not to trouble myself in the least about Astrology and 
try to abandon the idea. He said that it would take almost a man's 
life to become an expert in it and after he attained it, there was so 
much prejudice against it in this generation, that nothing but poverty 
and disgrace to be expected as a reward. 

And, since I was acting contrary to the counsel and feeling of my 
parents and friends, that if he were to teach me Astrology, he would 
incur their displeasure. Then, by going out, he said to me, jokular- 
ly, to better go and be a preacher, that it was they were now eating 
the top of the grass. 

While the old man was out, his wife took occasion to give a short 
topics of his history. She said his parents died when he was young, 
when he became the pet of his grandfather, who, as he was a man of 
means, brought him up for a clergyman. But his grandfather died be- 
fore he obtained his degrees, his estate fell to his children; con- 
sequently, having no other means, David was cast out of college. 

Being now in a state of forlorn, he enlisted with the recruites, 
and falling in with one Tom Lewis, the armer, who was studying magic 
and astrology, he also took to study those things, and still continues 
with unceasing diligence, leaving the care or the family chiefly to 
her, that she raised four children by peddling white sand which was 
used by the dairy women for scouring. 

Mr. I. Jones of Carmarthen, a pedlar, was buying and selling 
books and so had very wide acquaintance. I thought that as he was an 
old acquaintance of my father he might assist me in getting hold of a 
book. On inquiring of him he said that he have seen several old books 
on the science and mentioned Colley, Lilly, Gadbury &c. He said that 
Mr. Thomas Lewis, the Stewart of the gas-work in the town had all of 
them, but it would not be likely that I could get them. He added that 
he had one himself in his library, the work of one Thomas White. It 
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did not treat on horary questions , but was considered very good on the 
first principles. On asking the privilege to see it, he said I might 
see the book but he didn't allow any of his books to be taken away. 
So I had the book to look over it and it was a great pleasure • I 
returned it with thanks. Then he promised to look out for a book for 
me. 

I called there time and again to see if there were any prospect. 
Finally, he consented that I might take his book and may keep it for a 
couple of weeks if I promised to return it safe, and I positively pro- 
mised, so I took the book. 

Now, what use to make of the book in that short space? I could 
not understand any of it without translating it to the Welsh, so very 
little could be done. But I resolved to copy it as it was as far as I 
possibly could do in that time, and then translate it at my leisure. 
So I copied out all the principles of the science - the nature and 
government of the planets, and signs of the zodiac, the qualities of 
the aspects, and tne significations of the houses, also all descrip- 
tions by the planets and signs, the table of houses, and a copy of the 
ephemeris with the direction for to set a figure of the heavens at any 
time. I further copied several of the aphorisms, with instructions 
how to proceed to judge a horoscope &c., returning the book safe at 
the time promised. 

Now, there was a good prospect opened and a great work on hand. 
My plan in all cases was to translate all things and commit to memory 
all the rules both in Welsh and English as most all such books could 
be found only in English. To learn English books was .a great diffi- 
culty to Welsh boys. 

At night I would be translating and writing, and during the day 
whereever I would be at work I had my writings along for to be com- 
mitted to memory. And at whatever work I would be, I would embrace 
every chance to read a sentence and then learn it off while working. 
So, in a short time I have committed all these rules to memory. I 
learnt also how to erect a figure, but could do nothing with it. 

One day I resolved on . paying another visit to the said David 
George, who before refused to teach me Astrology and to acquaint him 
of the progress I have made. When he understood that I was conversant 
with the first principles he said that I beated him, but that the 
objections my parent had to my course was the cause his turning the 
cold shoulder to me then; that I was welcome to his library and to the 
advantage of his experience in the science. I told him I respected my 
parents and that they had their own way in trying to wean me from my 
books but that I stood the trial. 

Uhder the instruction of this talented man I commenced to study 
the practical part of Astrology and without the keys I received from 
him, I could never be the expert I am now if I learnt all the books 
that ever were written. He was the most competent astrologer I ever 
knew and I can say that the warmest friendship existed between us from 
that day to the day of his death. Most of his library was in manu- 
scripts. I copied and studied his art of resolving questions and was 
soon able to practise the arts myself to my great pleasure and satis- 
faction. 



CHAPTER 5 - MATHEMATICS, A MEANS TO AN END 

Now, finding myself deficient in arithmetic, in as much as I 
could not, confidently, find the precise hour when the planets formed 
their partile aspects &c., I concluded that I would now turn my atten- 
tion to arithmetic. As I wished to understand how to calculate nativ- 
ities, I went at it with more ardency, I never before understood well 
even the four fundamental rules, as they were called, so I had to 
begin in the very beginning . 

I now tried to begin to get along without translating every word 
to the Welsh but my great barrier for some years was the understanding 
of English books. I often hailed the great advantage of youth who 
were brought up where English was spoken, 

I had good books for my assistance - "The Tutor's Assistant" by 
Isaac Fisher, "The Tutor's Guide" by Charles Vice, with Fisher's 
"Young Man's Best Companion," which rendered me the greatest help. 

After learning the fundamental rules understandingly I studied 
the Rule of Three and Practice. I also managed Vulgar Fraction very 
well. I also studied Decimal Fraction and the Square Root but was not 
sure that I was competent in them. 

There was an old man keeping school in the next village by the 
name of John Edwards. He had the reputation to be a good accountant. 
He understood mensurations and quaying &c. very thoroughly. I agreed 
with him to teach me decimals, the extracting of roots &c on rainy 
days and other times when I could attend. So, he taught me all these 
things, also duodecimals and how to measure artif icier' s works &c 
thinking that my intention was to learn my father's trade. 

After working out all the examples and exercises in the above 
books, entering them carefully in my copies and committing all the 
rules to memory, I thought my work was done for I didn't know of any 
thing more to be done in that direction until a son of a neighbour, 
who had been in a mathematic school in the town, returned having with 
him Bonycastle's Mensurations which contained, in the first place, 
practical Geometry, then, the measurations of planes and solids. I 
borrowed this book, copied the whole of it, committed all the rules to 
memory and working out all the exercises as my custom always was. I 
returned the book very much satisfied. All this work in arithmetic, 
mensurations &c. I accomplished in about one year besides doing the 
work .of a common laboring man. 

Being now twenty-one years old, I visited my friend John Jones, 
Bookseller, in Carmarthen, taking all ray copies with me to show him 
what I have done and inquire as to what I could do farther. He ex- 
pressed his surprise at my exertions and great perseverance and men- 
tioned to me of the Elements of Euclia, Algebra, Logarithms, and 
Trigonometry, which to me were all strange terms. He remarked that 
trigonometry was the science I most needed as I was studying astrol- 
ogy, as by that, nativities could be calculated and, consequently, was 
of absolute importance to astrologers, also to astronomers and naviga- 
tors . 

I eagerly inquired of him as to how I could get a start in that 
science. He said that he did not understand the science himself, but 
he had two works on it - those of Bonycastle and Kieth. He said he 
could lend me the books and that of Bonycastle is the most useful, but 
that I could not do much with it without the assistance of a teacher. 
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On inquiring as to whether he knew of any one that would teach 
me, he answered that there was one schoolmaster in town, named John 
Griffiths, who was a clever mathematician and understood trigonometry 
well. He was teaching surveying and navigation, that he was a pupil 
of the noted Mr. John Harris of Kidwelly, formerly the author of the 
Welch Almanac &c. He added that he was well acquainted with Mr, 
Griffiths and to whom he would introduce me, if I wished, and use his 
influence in my favor. 

After accepting his proposal with gratitude, I followed him to 
Mr. Griffiths' house, which was in Lammas Street, near the Dark Gate. 
Mr. Griffiths was a very amiable and agreeable gentleman. He received 
us very courteously. So Mr. Jones proceeded to introduce his friend, 
giving him at the same time the topics of my history, what I have 
done, and under what circumstances, acquainting him of my desire to 
learn trigonometry, insisting on him to teach me gratis. The man 
expressed his desire to comply, but under the circumstances, he could 
not well do, but would give me all the advantage he could. He used to 
charge three guineas a quarter for trigonometry, but would teach me 
for one. 

On being inquired of Mr. Jones, as to whether I could stand that, 
I answered that I had two pounds in reserve since the time I was on 
service, but no more. Since that was not deemed sufficient to school 
me a quarter, I was permitted to attend by the week. 

The next trouble was where to stay? Mr. Wta. Williams of King 
George Priory Street was a good, benevolent man, who being acquainted 
with my character and understood what I was after, said that he would 
let me have a place, and if I would furnish my bread and butter, he 
would furnish all other things I wanted and charge me nothing. This 
extended my privilege to stay a whole quarter in school. 

Mr. Jones gave me the privilege of using his Bonycastle Trigo- 
nometry and I purchased a Gunter's scale, with a pair of compasses and 
entered on my study. After learning the use of the scale and the 
table of logarithms, I studied all the cases of both plane and spher- 
ical trigonometry, working out all the examples and exercises, both by 
construction on the scale and by logarithms, entering all the work on 
my copy and committing all the axioms and rules to memory as usual. I 
also studied the application of trigonometry to the problem of spher- 
ical astronomy and navigation. My master found my constructions so 
correct as to observe one day that I would soon be able to construct 
the Zodiac by my scale and project the eclipses of the luminaries. 

I had all these formulas to commit to memory in the night at my 
lodgings. Mrs. Williams fancied that I could read by fainter light 
than other men, as I generally sat at a long distance from the 
candle. I said I did not want to be in the way and that I used to 
read by the faint light of turf fire. The experiment was tried and 
the boys concluded that Mrs. Williams was right. 

I cannot pass here without commemorating the kindness showed and 
the attention paid to me by Mr. Griffiths, for he neglected no oppor- 
tunity, even out of school hours, to properly instruct me. And even 
after I left his school, I was welcome to visit his house and ask any 
questions that might puzzle me. I was cheerfully received and readily 
accomodated • 

Leaving Mr. Griffiths' school in the beginning of my 22nd year, 
having now the road opened to study the higher branches of mathema- 
tics, I duly appreciated the opportunity, and after borrowing Kieth's 
trigonometry of Mr. Jones, with a book on navigation of Mr. Griffiths, 
I went home to study and work in my usual way. I commenced by working 
over again in all that I have been studying at school. I then went 
through Kieth's trigonometry, also spherical astronomy, copying all 
the work and commiting to memory all the rules &c as usual before 
returning the books. I could readily resolve any case in plane and 
spherical trigonometry, either by the scale by construction, or by 
logarithms without reference. All this work took me about a year, 
besides my other work. 
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Now, I had it on my mind for a long time to study algebra and as 
Mr. Jones had also Bonycastle's treatise on algebra, in his library, 
which I could borrow, I commenced studying that branch of mathemat- 
ics. Since I was not acquainted with any one that could assist me in 
this effort, I went to work in my usual way, studying and committing 
the rules to my memory, working out all the examples and entering all 
carefully in a copy. The committing to memory I could do while at my 
work out doors. So, I went through both simple and Quadratic egua- 
tions, which I mastered so completely as to bear a critical examina- 
tion, as I shall relate by the bye. 

On returning this book, Mr. Jones showed me a very large and in- 
teresting volume. It was Whiting's Practical Astronomy, containing 
the tables of the sun, moon, and planets, with instructions and 
examples to calculate their places in the zodiac for any time - past, 
present, or to come. Also how to calculate eclipses, transits &c. 
which I borrowed and studied very carefully. I calculated the horo- 
scope of my own birth by it and calculated my own nativity that year. 
I also purchased this book. The book was 3 pounds. Mr. Jones gave it 
to me for 10 shillings, pay 1 shilling a month, that I might be able 
to calculate any nativity &c. 

I may here remark that wherever I would be at work, whether 
attending on masons, ploughing in the fields, or thrashing in the 
barn, every passer-by would have some remarks to make, seeing the hod, 
the scaffold, the plough, the barn door, covered with geometrical 
figures, triangles, curves, and astronomical charts or formulas. 
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CHAPTER 6 - IN THE "SEREN GOMER" 

But all these things did not fill my head. I also dabbled with 
poetry, making pieces for the papers, resolving riddles and solving 
puzzling questions in the "Seren Gomer," in mathematics &c. 

The first thing I published was the history of a curious toad 
that I burried in a deep hole made hollow in the ground, which I left 
there for over a year without inspecting. When the hole was uncover- 
ed, the toad was found still alive and growing, but metamorphosed from 
streaky red to a brownish hue, the color of the surrounding turf, 

I made a gallery of spiral form around the hole, rising gradually 
from the bottom to nearly the top. The occasion of this was to avoid 
the water that filled in the hole during the winter. He fed on the 
dirt and lived in a wide room where he fed, hear the top. The dung 
hill was in a snug pile in the bottom and at the farthest point from 
the hall. The intervening spiral road was smooth and glossy from the 
frequent passing, a mark of cleanliness and economy was visible 
throughout the whole mansion, an exemplary picture to many bachelor's 
hall. Many people came from a long distance to have a look at this 
hermitage, after reading the account of the toad in the "Seren Gomer." 

A STORY ABOUT A TOAD 

I pray you, Master Gomer, pay joyful heed to me, 
I have quite a remarkable thing to put before you; 
Lend an ear to listen in delight, And I will take my time 
To tell the truth clearly without any word of trickery. 

About the end of October, on a very mild day, 
I left home for a while in the afternoon; 
Suddenly I was surprised to find on my journey 
A multitude of toads in great numbers. 

Some were well advanced in years and some were middle-aged, 
And also one quite small one, lighter on its feet; 
Seeing that one I was surprised, I wondered at its sort, 
It was completely different in color. 

Its color was light yellow with places along it back, 
Red and black stripes, very regularly arranged; 
It occurred to my mind to keep it until Monday, 
And the purpose was to show it to some learned men. 

I shall give unbidden the time without fail, 
On Friday, the feast of Saint Crispin, this thing happened; 
I dug a fairly deep ditch, on the top of a dry mound, 
And there I placed it, closing it in splendidly. 

But the weather turned stormy, harsh and nasty, 

It was impossible for any man to go out from his cottage; 

And since the friend did not come according to the promise made, 

The toad was forgottem soon by me. 

After a year and fortnight or so after this. 
My mind was struck by some strange goading; 
I had no more respite than Old Noah's dove, 
Before I went unbidden to find out its fate. 

I had a big surprise, after I removed the mat, 
Seeing that toad as black as my hat; 
He was there looking in fine agitation in my face, 
As though he was trying to get free from that place. 
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He had eaten quite a lot from one aide, 

And there , on the other side was the black dung-heap; 

It was a sorry sight to see his belly so full, 

The creature has grown by living on dryish peat. 

He is on his third year, to our surprise , 
With nothing wet or tasty to take but the earth; 
But there , night and morning, he spends his life like this, 
Not knowing about seasons, nor the difference between day 
and nxght. 

Everyone can easily see him, freely, from his feet to his nose, 
On the edge of the Waun-flonegen, where the rich peat is; 
I'm finishing the story, now at this time, 
The best of good health and bliss to you all. 
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A devastating disease that affected potato crops spread over the Brit- 
ish Isles and caused a famine which lasted ten years or more. Although it 
was bad in Wales, it was worse in Ireland where people starved to death by 
the thousands - those who did not emigrate to other lands. Many went to 
England and Wales, but most went to America. 

I also composed a ballad on the subject of the rottening in the 
potatoes which commenced about that time. It had a curious wood-cut 
for a frontispiece - an old man with a spade opening a potato hill, 
with the rot stringing from his fingers, the old woman with a basket 
raising up her hands as in despair and a sow laying in a state of 
starvation. My old friend, D. Owen, made the cuts. 

In the year 1835 Halley's comet, streaking through the vast expanse of 
the universe neared that point in its orbit where it becomes visible to 
inhabitants of our earth. Such a phenomenon was widely touted and studied 
by astronomers and laymen the world over. You can be sure it was noticed 
by Thomas Job, although he makes no mention of it. 

In 1835 I became acquainted with an old man of extraordinary 
character by the name of John Philips of Conwil Elved, an excellent 
self-taught mathematician and astronomer. He had a large library of 
books on these sciences, both new and old to which I had free access, 
from whom I learnt how to compute logarithmic tables of all kinds, 
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also instructions in algebra, analytic geometry &c, whom also I 
accompanied in calculating the time and magnitude of that large solar 
eclipse of May 1836 in all of the chief towns of the principality, 
which was published in the M Seren Gomer." We also resolved the vexed 
question that came out then in the Seren, "How to find the Epact after 
the year 1899 , •• which was published over my name* 

(NOTE: Neither of the articles mentioned in the above paragraph, nor the 
ballad on the rottening of the potatoes were found in the Seren Gomer. 
However, he penned some riddles that were published, as wei± as n±s answer 
to a question posed by another reader. See Appendix A.) 

Being now about entering the later half of my 24th year, which 
period proved to be about the most eventful to me in all my life. The 
time was very bad on account of poor harvests and plague on the 
potatoes; there was no work, it could not be paid for. It was tight 
on farmers and many of the poor suffering for proper food. I became 
kind of uneasy. I made up my mind to leave the region for a while and 
see a little more of the world and what I could do in it. I thought, 
perhaps, I could find an opening where I could teach school. The 
chief difficulty appeared was my lack in the English language which 
was generally expected of a schoolmaster, also having but very little 
money and only rusticly clad. 

On going to town one day, I met my friend, John Jones, the book- 
seller alluded to, who I made acquainted with my intention of going on 
a journey. He took me to the "Lamb" to take a cup of beer. Who came 
in but the Reverend D. Davis, Pantteg, the theological tutor of the 
Presbyterian College of Carmarthen, who knew me well, and was versed 
in my history, living about three miles from my father's. He asked me 
how I was getting along and what was I studying now. Then, Mr. Jones 
acquainted him with my intention of going from home to Glamorgan or 
Monmouth shire, to see if I could get something to do. He observed 
that times were bad, but if I would go, to call at his house when on 
the road, that I would not be worse for that. 

On calling at his house the next week, he gave me some money and 
wrote for me the following recommend: "The bearer Thomas Job is a son 
of a neighbour of mine. He is a young man of good reputation. He is 
looking for a place where he can open a school to teach mathematics. 
He certainly has a good mathematical head. 11 D. D. Pantteg. 

On the back he inserted the names of many of his chief reverend 
friends, both in Glamorgan and Monmouth shires, said that these men 
would be sure to assist me all in their power to get a place, what I 
was quite confident of, showing my paper to Mr. Jones on my way. He 
said, all right, and that I could not pass without being noticed. 

That evening I arrived at the town of Llanelly, where I called on 
the Rev. David Rees, the editor of the Diwygiwr (Reformer), a period- 
ical. On showing him ray paper, he saia ne was acquainted with my 
name, having seen it in the Seren Gomer in connection with mathemat- 
ical questions. He asked me why didn't I write to his paper? He 
showed me a puzzling question in his paper, which he requested me to 
resolve. Next morning I gave him my answer, of which he was satisfied 
and handed me a shilling to help me on my road. 

That day I arrived at Swansea, Glamorgan. On making inquiry, I 
was informed that the greatest mathematician in the city was Mr. 
William Goronow, who lived on the strand. Next day, on showing him my 
recommendation, he led me to his library, which appeared a museum to 
me, the walls were, almost all around covered with books, with mathe- 
matical and scientific instruments of all kind - the sextant, the 
mariner's compass, and the globes, also telescopes &c. - things that I 
only heard the names of before. 

I was pleasantly astonished, after taking seats, he enquired of 
me what I professed to understand in mathematics. I felt quite 
diffident. I was affraid to say. I said that I have been studying 
some algebra, trigonometry, and practical astronomy &c, but that I 
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imder stood nothing about those instruments , that I have read their 
names in books, out never seen them before, and was very much pleased 
and wished if I could use them. He then asked me if he might ask me 
some questions. When I consented, he examined me first in algelbra, 
commencing with very simple questions, and proceeded gradually as far 
as the equations, giving only simple questions only, just to try me, 
though expressing his satisfaction. 

Then he tried me in trigonometry, but as that was my favoret 
study, I was not so much afraid. He examined me pretty closely about 
the lines, sines, tangents, secants &c. then trie formulae, and the 
resolution of the different cases in plane trigonometry. He proceeded 
in the same way through cases of spherical trigonometry. I think I 
gave a satisfactory answer to all his questions. Then, he said he had 
to go out, but if I could stay an hour or two there with his son, that 
he would like to see me again. So, I did. 

On his return, he examined me more closely in spherical trigon- 
ometry; then, in spherical astronomy, about the meaning and positions 
of the great and lesser circles of the sphere and of their sterograph- 
ical projection on the planes of both the merididional, horizontal, 
equator & ecliptic circles. Then, he gave me some problems to work in 
nautical astronomy, resolving them himself on the globe at the same 
time. 

On inquiring of me as to how I came to the understanding of these 
things, and listened to the topics of my history. He appeared surpris- 
ed, but said nothing. On supper he told his wife that I was one of 
the most strange characters he ever met with, that I studied the most 
obstruse branches of mathematics in the heart of a Welsh mountainous 
country without the aid of a teacher, except sometimes, just to put me 
on the road. 

He kept me there four days, giving me a drilling in one thing or 
other most every time he would come in, for he was going out often 
giving private instructions to young gentlemen in the town. 

One day, on his return, Mr. Goronow informed me that he met an 
acquaintance that day, Mr. Thomas Kneath, the proprietor of the 
Swansea Academy, a commercial and mathematical establishment, that he 
spoke to Mr. Kneath concerning me and consulted him as to how could I 
get a chance to be instructed in the English language &c. He acquain- 
ted him of my knowledge of the mathematics. He said that Mr. Kneath 
would like to see me. I asked if he would question me hard in math- 
ematics. He said he was well versed in the practical branches that 
were taught in the Academy, not much more. 

On expressing ray desire to go, Mr. Goronow sent his servant to 
lead • me to the Academy. On being introduced to Mr. Kneath, he took me 
to the schoolroom where I f ound myself in the midst of a host of very 
genteel looking young men, all at work prosecuting different branches 
of practical mathematics; some geographers projecting maps, some land 
surveyors planning out estates, and some navigators drawing out charts 
&c, which I watched with admiration and delight. 

The master then called me to the desk where I was closely exam- 
ined in some of the different branches of mathematics that were taught 
in the Academy. After he found out what I knew in these, he took down 
a profound treatise on analytic trigonometry and asked me to read 
through a certain formula of signs and symbols, in running through 
which I committed a blunder. When I stopped intending to correct it, 
I was saved by his continuing, "all right," so I went on. Then he 
gave me another, very difficult one, in running through which I knew I 
made two or three mistakes; and by his repetition of, "all right," I 
was perfectly satisfied that Mr* Goronow was right. 

Mr. Kneath kept me there that night. On visiting Mr. Goronow 
next day, he had a hearty laugh about my examination the previous 
evening and the craft he thought I used in finding Mr. Kneath out. He 
advised me to return and learn all I could as long as I was welcome, 
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that I could not get a better place at present. So I returned that 
day. 

After this, Mr. Kneath seem to take great interest in me and my 
object, keeping me close by him; and when he would go out he would 
take me with him. He was telling me if I talked good English that he 
might employ me as an usher, that unless I could speak English well, 
the pupils would not respect me as their superior. One of the young 
men said that I must also change my blue cloth coat and cord and roy 
pants for another style before that. 

Mr. Kneath was talking about making me a proposition to appren- 
tice me for about 6 years, that he would clothe me, take me as a 
pupil, and give me small wages for half the time and when the present 
classes would be out I might become a teacher and pay him back the 
rest of the time. 

Mr. Goronow opposed this measure, telling me that Mr. Kneath 
would confine me more than I would like and that I did not know what 
other chances I might lose during that time. But, Mr. Kneath was not 
in a hurry, but invited me to stay with him till the summer vacancy, 
that he would go then and see my parents. So, I staid there about two 
months as one of the boarders and pupils. During this time I applied 
myself diligently and made great improvement in speaking English, also 
in reading and writing and using mathematical instruments. 

When the summer vacation came, Mr. Kneath gave me 5 shillings and 
said I might go home and stay till he could come and see me. I 
travelled through the towns of Glamorgan and Monmnouth shires in quest 
of mathematicians and to see the mathematic schools, but finding 
nothing of much interest returned to Carmarthen to tell my old friends 
the incidents of my journey. 

Endnotes to Chapter 6 

1. Seren Gomer Vol, 19, p.139-140, May 1836. 

NOTE: Items which appeared in the Seren Gomer were translated from the Welsh by 
Marilyn Davis , teacher or Frencn (through the medium of Welsh) at 
Ysgol Glan dwyd, Llanelwy (St. Asaph), Wales. 
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CHAPTER 7 - LABOR VINCIT OMNIA 

On returning to Carmarthen , I was informed of my friends that the 
Reverend David Lloyd, Classical and Mathematical tutor of the Presby- 
terian College of that place have been with them enquiring about me. 
They said that he heard of me and of my researches in mathematics and 
that he would like to see me, and that they promised to take me to him 
when they would see me. They told me that I might look for another 
examination &c, that I should not profess anything but what I was 
master of. I answered I was not well prepared at that time, but that 
I would call in two weeks and accompany them to Mr. Lloyd's lodgings. 

Returning to my father's house where I closely applied myself to 
algebra, trigonometry, and spherical astronomy, I returned as prom- 
ised. Mr. Jones took me to Mr. Lloyd's place. After inquiring wnat I 
have been studying, Mr. Lloyd examined me closely in algebra and trig- 
onometry, then about the circles of the sphere &c. After learning the 
topics of my history, he expressed his satisfaction and surprise. He 
examined the protuberances of my skull. Mr. Jones asked what he found 
there. He said there was composition there. Then he asked me as to 
whether I studied Euclid's elements. I said no, that Mr. Goronow 
asked me about them, but that I didn't know what he meant. After 
explaining to me I said I worked the problems of practical geometry 
that were in Bonycastle's Mensurations and that was all I have ever 
seen. 

I then spoke of my deficiency in the English language, having 
never studied the English grammar and of the prospects I had in 
Swansea of learning English, acquainting him with the proposition of 
Mr. Kneath. He disapproved the idea of me binding myself for six 
years and said that such a man was not my friend, but would use me to 
his own advantage. This concurred with Mr. Goronow 1 s views and I 
found afterwards that it was the correct view. 

He spoke of the necessity of learning grammar and even of being a 
classical scholar, to be proficient in mathematics, that no one now 
could be considered as to have completed his studies and counted 
anything much unless he was a classical as well as a mathematical 
scholar. I expressed my desire of learning all these things, but 
owing to circumstances, I could not expect of ever getting that priv- 
ilege, that I should be satisfied if I could learn English. 

He then kindly proposed to me, that if I could support myself 
while learning the English grammar and like to attend to his tuition, 
that he would teach me gratis, and that I could study geometry also at 
the same time, that he might give me instruction in both. I 
acknowledged the great favor, but since my parents were opposed to my 
learning, not believing it would be of any benefit to me, I didn't 
think I could. But Mr. Lloyd insisted on me to take a few lessons. 
He would like to see how I would proceed. 

On my consent, he handed to me Lenie's English Grammar and 
Kieth's Geometry, telling me to commence in the beginning of both and 
commit all to memory as far as I could and return the third day at one 
o'clock to be examined and barkened to. I took the books, but felt 
rather diffident, as to commit to memory was the worst thing I could 
do. I was always slow at it. So, I started for home, studying my 
lessons all along the road. This happened on the 20th of August 
1836. 

With some difficulty I prevailed with my parent to get the 
privilege of staying at home, doing their farming work, and study my 
books until Mr. Kneath would come from Swansea to visit them. 

So, I commenced going on my old plan, studying at night by the 
light of turf fire, committing to memory also in the day time even 
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while at work. I learnt as much as I possibly could both of my 
grammar and of my geometry and returned to town on the third day, as 
requested , but very much affraid that my lessons would be considered 
very short. I was repeating all the way, having about six miles to 
reach his place , which was by the new market. On calling at his 
lodgings (for he was a bachelor) the land lady informed me that Mr. 
Lloyd could not be seen, that he had to go out to the country on 
business and had requested to tell he was very sorry. 

So, I was released from my burden. But, how to double the lesson 
for the next time and keeping all in memory? This doubled the care as 
I could make no excuse for neglect. I extended the lessons so far as I 
possibly could and called again on the third day, but received the 
same answer at the door: Mr. Lloyd was called on to attend to a funer- 
al, that if I could call the next day I could probably see him. 

The next day I found him at home. He expressed his sorrow of my 
disappointment and said that he did not expect to see me again, that I 
must have the patience of Job. I answered that it would not be me 
that would get tired and give up, that I appreciated my chance too 
much. He asked me how far I learned and asked me some questions here 
and there and explained some points in my geometry, told me to take my 
lessons and return when I could and said that he was satisfied with my 
exertions . 

I followed on for about a month, attending on Mr. Lloyd, some- 
times twice, sometimes three times a week, sometimes finding him at 
home, and sometimes not, when I received a letter from Mr. Kneath 
informing that he could not come and visit my parents before Christmas 
but that I could come over any time if I wished. 

I told Mr. Lloyd that it would not do for me to trouble him so, 
that I could go to Swansea. He asked me if I didn't say it was not me 
who would first get tired, that he did not say that he was tired as 
yet, so I said I could attend until Christmas. 

He said he must make better arrangements, that it would not do 
for me to be disappointed in that way by not finding him home . He 
then said that I must come right to the college and be in the library 
by twelve o'clock, so that when he would get through with the students 
he might call on me and hear me before he left, and in case if he 
could have no time, he might get one of the students to examine me. 
On this he took the English grammar from my hand and put a Latin 
grammar in its place, bidding me to commit it to memory commencing 
with the articles, saying that by studying the Latin grammar I might 
learn the English one, too. 

Next came the day to appear in the college rooms, having found my 
way to the library where the students stayed waiting their turns to be 
examined. It presented to me an impressive appearance. The walls 
around bestudded with books of all ages, an old square-faced clock of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth standing on the right, a gigantic table 
running the length of the hall, a row of angelic looking young men on 
each side vibrating strange tongues - latxn, greek, and hebrew. I 
felt a revential fear, like taking off my shoes - I stood as in a holy 
place. 

One of the order, whom I afterwards learnt was the monitor came 
to me and asked who I wanted to see. When I said Mr. Lloyd, he re- 
marked that Mr. Lloyd was engaged and could not be seen for some time, 
but that I was not allowed to stay there, that I must go downstairs 
and wait till Mr. Lloyd came down. I said that Mr. Lloyd told me to 
stay in the library. "Oh well, if Mr. Lloyd said so, all right." So, 
I took my seat at the corner of the table, took my grammar from my 
bosom and after slyly opening it under the table, joined my whisper 
with the other strange tongues while running over my articles - hxc, 
hec, hoc. 

The students appeared to be rather jealous of me, seeing my worn 
country clothes and my bashful appearance, but the mystery growed 
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deeper when Mr, Lloyd called me to his room to be examined. "On what 
account Mr. Lloyd takes interest in that fellow as to permit him to 
come among us? Who is he? Where has he been traveling in the mud? 
&c." I was often asked whether I was a relation of Mr. Lloyd &c. My 
case remained a mystery for a while. 

Now, when it became to the student to examine me in geometry and 
see my progress, also to understand the extension of my proficiency in 
all the branches of mathematics, my case soon became a matter of impor- 
tance and the mystery of Mr. Lloyd's favor became more resolvable. 
Even the first class students would often take me home with them, 
giving me exercises on my last lesson and explain the nature of the 
next, and without these assistances I could never get along half as 
rapid. When we would meet in the college next morning I was perfectly 
welcome to ask any questions I desired with regard to my lessons 
previous to my appearance before the tutor. The students would often 
send me a part of the way home conversing on different topics of 
mathematics and astronomy &c. 

They all admitted that I made a miraculous progress in geometry 
in my first term, considering the circumstances, for I was able to 
stand a thorough examination in the six first books of Euclid and the 
geometry of planes and solids by the end of Christmas holidays, which 
was in February, besides learning the declensions and conjugations &c. 
in Eaton Latin Grammar. When they found that I was also their super- 
ior in agile exercises, they began to call me young Pythagoras. 

When Mr. Kneath of Swansea, whom I alluded to, visited our place 
and learn what I have been doing, he admired my success and advised me 
to stick to Mr. Lloyd so long as he would give me instructions, that I 
could not get a better chance. 

During the holidays I embraced every opportunity to make myself 
more perfect in what I have been studying under Mr. Lloyd's instruc- 
tion, expecting to be examined in the whole of Euclid on my return. I 
was welcome to go to the city any time I could go and get instruction 
of Mr. Lloyd or any of the students that might be at home. All were 
anxious to assist me and seemed pleased to see me. 

It was the latter part of February when I returned to college 
when Mr. Lloyd and the students asked where I have been so long, that 
they have been inquiring about me, and why not let them know what 
became of me? I said I have been trying to get a place to teach 
school over winter but have not succeeded. Then, a farmer who was 
thrashing out some stacks of wheat gave me a job to thrash with the 
flail, that I could not leave till the job was done, that I had some 
more jobs in view to earn some money. I then told him the gentleman 
to whom my father was a tenant, Reverend Hector Davis Morgan, of 
Cardigan, came around and when he saw what I was doing and knew my 
history, gave me a sovereign, and that the parish clergyman gave me 
eight shillings. 

Mr. Lloyd was very much pleased and said he would write me a 
recommendation, gave me five shillings and wrote for me the following 
recommendation to show to those who might inquire: "I beg leave to 
state that the bearer, Thomas Job, is a young man of promising abil- 
ities and exemplary conduct as far as I have had opportunity to judge; 
and that though he labours under many disadvantages from the limited 
circumstances of his parents, he has, by his own exertions, been 
enabled to make considerable proficiency in the science of numbers, 
including plane and spherical trigonometry, algebra, &c. I became 
acquainted with him last August, when, after examining him in what he 
professed to know ± was so favourably impressed with his progress and 
talents that I proposed to give him his education gratis as long as he 
pleased to attend my instructions. He has been with me now more than 
four months, during which time he acquitted himself entirely to my 
satisfaction. 

"I beg further to add that I consider him worthy of the patronage 
of those who may feel disposed to aid a young man in the attainment of 
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that knowledge which he will be enabled soon to turn out to some 
account." 

D. Lloyd , Class & Math Tutor 
Presbyterian College 
Febr. 20th 1837 Carmarthen 

On the above day, Mr. Lloyd took Kieth's geometry from me and put 
in my hand the Eaton Greek grammar. I was now entirely confined to 
the Greek and Latin. He also gave me a Latin delectus to commence to 
translate. 

Returning home with my two grammars to learn and commit to mem- 
ory, also my delectus and lexicon to translate, I commenced to study 
in earnest, working occasionally for my father, also for the neigh- 
bours, earning and saving all I could and going to the city to repeat, 
translate and counster what I have learnt. This I found a rather slow 
work for my Greek grammar was all explained in Latin which I had to 
translate. I was at it as hard while on the road traveling or in the 
library waiting, as when on the hearth at night. I was always with 
Latin or Greek on the tongue. 

My greatest annoyance was from people along the road asking 
endless questions about the school and a score of things which I had 
neither time nor inclination to answer. But they would endeavor to 
follow and accompany me till I would be all confused and impatient 
with their babbles. Often I would turn out of the road or go over the 
hedge to get rid of their annoyance without giving offence. Many 
would interrupt me with puzzling questions requesting an answer the 
next time, as if I had nothing to do but to satisfy their 
curiosities. 

In one place the road was leading through a grove of timber where 
thousands of crows and iack-daws were nestling, whose cries would so 
much bother me that I could not repeat my rules while within the reach 
of their noise. One time I composed a song lampooning the crows for 
their vile annoyance which I rehearsed to the students on my arrival 
in the library to their very great amusement. 

This term I was not pleased with my progress. I found it a hard, 
slow work. It was now busy time and I was trying to earn some, money. 

The examination of the students, as to their yearly progress was 
to come off in June and then a vacation until August, when the harvest 
was just coming in with us, and then the gathering. But by Christmas 
time I learnt my Greek and Latin grammars well and translated most of 
my delectus, and so learnt thousands of latin words and hundreds of 
greek. 

About Christmas holidays Mr. Lloyd questioned me as to what my 
object was in sacrificing my all in that way to get learning, to which 
I had nothing to answer but that it was my chief delight ana my deter- 
mination to become a scholar. He further asked whether I had any 
desire to become a student in the college. I said it was a desirable 
object, but I thought there was but little use for me to aspire at 
that. It would take some years more to make preparation at that 
rate. He answered there was a difference in the rate of my progress 
from that of those in the grammar school; that he thought if I had all 
of my time to study that I might, by working hard, stand my examina- 
tion the next June. Before I could accomplish that, I must come right 
to town among the students and get all the assistance possibly given 
me, that I must prepare at least one book in Virgil f s Enead and the 
Gospel of St. John in the Greek testament. That, if necessary, he 
would use his influence for me with the doctors, for I would have 
great advantage over the rest of my class, if I only passed as I have 
been studying mathematics, that most of what I learned before was 
taught in college, that if I lacked in classics I could attend to them 
while the others were studying those things. I promised to make the 
effort so he took my delectus and gave me a copy of Virgil f s the Greek 
testament and a Greek lexicon to pore over during the holidays. 
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My place for staying in town was spoken of in a room where two of 
the most learned students among my friends would be studying for the 
next term. All things so far very prosperous. 

On understanding my prospects , some of the pupils in the grammar 
school asked me if I thought that I could accomplish in four months 
what would take them two years to do. I answered in one of the sen- 
tences in my delectus , "Labor vine it omnia." After that, I went by 
the name of Labor Vincit Omnia with the students. 

At this time the Reverend John James of Gellyonen came to the 
college and on seeing me, a rather strange character among the 
students, asked Mr. Lloyd what I was and what was my name. He ans- 
wered that my name was Job and that he thought that I merited the 
appelation, as I answered the character so well. 

All thought I undertook an enormous task, only having translated 
a portion of the short sentences in the Latin selections and never a 
sentence in Greek and commencing directly on Virgil and the Greek 
testament, but I went to work with my usual perseverance and during 
the holidays I translated a considerable part of Virgil and improved 
myself in the grammars. 

But at the opening of the term in February, the struggle in 
earnest began. I think I can say with safety that I never been six 
hours out of the twenty-four of the day without being hard at work, 
and very often not more than four hours. I completed my task before 
the White-Sunday vacation when the examination was to be held. But I 
must admit, I had all the assistance I could possibly expect from both 
the tutor and students. 

The examination time arrived when one Dr. Davison was sent by the 
Board in London to examine the yearly progress of the students and the 
merit of candidates, as the custom was. After they got through with 
the students, came the turn of the candidates and I was the first to 
be examined. The Dr. commenced with the Greek Testament and asked me 
to read the conversation with Nichodemus in the third chapter of St. 
John f s Gospel. He pronounced it a good reading, then asked me many 
grammatical questions after I translated the passage, which I believe 
I answered to his satisfaction. After the others were examined m the 
Greek Testament, he took up Virgil and pointed for me to read Eolus 
chastisement by Neptune, commencing with the 124th line in the first 
book of the Aenead, ending with the 149 line. After reading, 
construing, parsing, and scanning the paragraph, and asking some 
historical question, he pronounced his satisfaction and after 
examining the others, I passed the first in the class. 

The names of the others that were then admitted were : William 
Davies, William Jones, George Philips, Richard Thomas, and John Owens. 

During the summer vacation I studied some of the books that were 
used the first year in the college and at the end of the year I was as 
good a classical scholar as any of my class, though laid sick in 
December for nearly 3 weeks and had a doctor^ attendance. 
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In this college I had the chance of studying many of the Greek 
and Latin authors r also the Hebrew Bible, logic, history, and 
geography &c., but I did not finish ray collegial course here. A 
difficulty arose in the college concerning the abusement of the 
students. I stood for the right, so was implicated and the class 
broke up and dispersed. 




A letter dated September 6, 1943, to the Genealogical Society at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, from W.S. Jones, Principal of the Presbyterian College at 
Carmarthen^ South Wales reads: 

...I am sending you all the information available to me at the 
moment concerning one Thomas Job, a former student of the College. 
The particulars are those given by the late principal Walter J. Evans 
in a short biographical note written for Oriel Coleg Caerfyddrin . I 
have copied this brief sketch in its entirety. 

I may add that Principal Evans continued his researches after the 
publication of the Oriel and embodied his findings in MS notes which 
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were deposited at the National Library of Wales , Aberstywyth, after 
his death. Whether any additional information concerning Mr. Job was 
embodied in those notes I do not know. 

Yours faithfully, 

(signed) W.S. Jones, Principal 

The letter also contained the following: 

Biographical Sketch by the late Principal Walter J. Evans 

Job, Thomas - born near Carmarthen, and a member (it is believed) 
of Peniel, Mr. Job was only one session at the College, where he left 
the independents for the Unitarians. He afterwards joined the Bap- 
tists, and at a later period the Latter-day Saints, when he emigrated 
to the Uiiited States • 

He is described as a harmless, good man, but rather eccentric, 
with a turn for Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Among his publications were (1) a popular almanac, and (2) a 
pamphlet entitled The Fabric of the World Examined . (John Thomas, 
Carmarthen : pre face 3a te3 from Frogmor e , near Carmarthen , August 
1847). 

At one time he kept a school at or near Swansea. H$ never enter- 
ed the ministry. 

W. J.E. 

The above note is placed under the year 1838, that being the date 
of his entry into College. 

(signed) W.S.J. 1 

Following is an extract from Lloyd ■ s A History of Carmarthenshire , 
which gives us an understanding of the facility at Carmarthen. You will 
see that it was an excellent school in its day. The school no longer 
exists, but the building was standing in 1975 when the photographs on page 
47 were taken. 

Here the creeds of the various sects were presented and debated and 
much of the pattern of contention that ruled Thomas Job's life was no 
doubt established within its doors. 

CARMARTHEN ACADEMY AND DISSENTING EDUCATION 

The Presbyterians and the Independents of Wales through their 
Fund Boards in London (jointly for some time) maintained a "Welsh 
Academy" which was moved in 1704 to Carmarthen. Thus, what is today 
the "Presbyterian College" at Carmarthen is actually the oldest living 
institution of higher education in Wales. 

Carmarthen was for the West Wales man, and especially for the 
Carmarthenshire man, the natural resort of anyone desiring higher 
education - not only Presbyterians and Independents but others as 
well. 

Dissenting academies represent the Nonconformist attempt to 
provide higher education for Dissenters at a time when the Penal Laws 
closed the older universities to all but conformists. They could 
naturally not obtain charters which would have enabled them to confer 
degrees, but in principle the work which they did was university work 
ana during the 18th century the standard actually compared quite 
favorably with that reached by the vast majority of students at the 
universities. 
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The better academies (Carmarthen itself/ for one) developed into 
theological colleges. The typical Academy was not strong in pure 
classics. We note the great prominence given to mathematics and 
science; the higher standard of Hebrew for ministerial candidates; the 
use of English instead of Latin as the vehicle of instruction. 

David Lloyd was appointed senior tutor at the College in 1833 and 
served in that capacity until 1863. Dr. Lloyd's regime has been call- 
ed by one writer the golden age of the college. While the staff were 
largely Unitarians, a larger number of the students were Indepen- 
dents. The spirit of free inquiry was maintained and fostered a 
critical spirit , an individualistic outlook, a detachment from the 
herd, which proved of the utmost value in the development of religious 
thought in Wales. This may have been due to the mature age at which 
many men entered the Nonconformist ministry and the difficulty of 
fitting them into the ordinary type of school. 

Education by private enterprise, fairly widely distributed, 
cheap, and reasonably effective, established a tradition in Dissent, 
particularly Carmarthenshire Dissent. Many a Dissenter held that 
education, like religion, should be a private and voluntary concern, 
seeking no help from the State and tolerating no interference from it. 

I went to Swansea and staid till Christmas with my old friend, 
Mr. Kneath, of the Swansea Academy, teaching Latin to his pupils. 
There were some young men from France in the Academy and I made 
arrangements to go to St. Mala, France, after Christmas. When bidding 
goodby to some of the young friends I made in the town, they objected 
to my going to France, saying they would employ me to teach them the 
sciences that I so well understood. So, I broke up my engagement for 
France and resolved to stay at Swansea. 2 
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Mr. Henry Cox, son of Mr. Cox, the governor of the house of cor- 
rection in Swansea, who was a baker and grocier, keeping two stores in 
town and a young man of 21 years. He wanted me to live with him, that 
he would take me as a companion, and that I could accompany him to the 
highest societies in town, and that I would have all the chances, not 
only to learn to speak good English, but how to turn in high class of 
society. 

Such a chance I could not well refuse, but accepted it with 
gladness. I stayed with this young man nearly a year and he punc- 
tually fulfilled his promise. It was the most happy and profitable 
year that I have seen up to that time. There were troops in town that 
year and Mr. Cox would often employ some of the officers to teach us 
sword exercises. He had great delight in all such things and he soon 
left Swansea and became a captain on the Great Eastern. 

In the day time I would generally stay in one of the stores, 
taking account of the imports and exports, but never lose any oppor- 
tunity to improve myself in some branches of mathematics, astronomy or 
the classiqs. 

It is here I first studied conic-sections, analytical geometry 
and trigonometry &c. I remember that one evening when I was endeavor- 
ing to demonstrate a rather complex theorem in conic sections, a poor, 
ragged and simple looking old man, black from the coal pit, came to 
the store to buy a loaf of bread. On observing that I was rather 
confused in my theorem, he remarked that that was a hard case, when I 
answered that it was too hard for me. He asked if he might help me 
out, which offer I willingly accepted, and on handing him the chalk, 
he ran through the demonstration on the board without the least 
trouble or embarrassment. To my great surprise, I found that I was in 
the presence of one that has been through most all the learning of 
Glasgow University and that he was not only well-versed in the class- 
ics and the higher branches of mathematics and of mechanical philos- 
ophy, but also chemistry and the physical sciences, what I never yet 
tried. 

On asking how it was that he became a collier, he said that his 
drinking propensity brought him to that state. His name I forgot, for 
he promised to call again, said that he would be happy to assist me in 
my endeavors, but to my sorrow, I never saw him afterwards. 

Mr. Cox offered me great privileges if I were to stay with him 
and take interest in his business. I answered it was not my object as 
yet to settle down to any business, but my delight was to get know- 
ledge. So, I left Swansea and returned to visit ray old friends at 
Carmarthen and Mr. Cox has not been long before he threw up his 
business and went off, as I said before, and I never saw him 
afterwards. This happened in the fall of 1840 when I was 28 years 
old. 



Endnotes to Chapter 7 
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CHAPTER 8 - TEACHING AND PREACHING 

Early in the year 1841, I opened a school at New Inn Trelech-ar- 
bettws, Carmarthenshire, where I had a good attendance and been very 
successful for about two years. My time was very much occupied by my 
business, but during my leisure hours I would attend to my studies 
with my usual energy, the Greek and Latin classics were my chief study 
and as I had to travel considerably around, I studied botany, what I 
commenced some years before. I made myself acquainted with, I be- 
lieve, all the wild herbes that growed in that country with their 
government and virtues. I also took much interest in the theological 
questions which was then the topic of the day and joined the Baptists 
Church. 
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The 2,000 year old oak below 
stands at Carmarthen in the 
square* The legend claims that 
as long as the tree remains, 
the city will be free. It is 
completely dead, but standing* 



CARMARTHEN PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 



The two pictures above are of 
Carmarthen Presbyterian College 
where Thomas Job spent several 
months as a student of classic 
literature under tutelage of the 
Reverend David Lloyd. It is not 
now used as a school. Above right 
is the front door of the building. 
It is eminently situated above a 
broad green valley through which 
meanders the beautiful River Towy. 



Photographs taken by Haydn Morgan 
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LLANPUMSAINT PARISH CHURCH 
is shown at right. The graves 
of Daniel and Mary (Davies) Job 
are located on the far right 
side of the church and the 

fravestone of John and Anne 
Thomas) Daniels is at the 
left side, close to the door. 
Sarah Harries and her sister 
are seen here cleaning graves 
of their Daniels ancestors. We 
could find no relationship to 
their Daniels, however. 
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At left is PANTTEG 
CHAPEL where Thomas 
was affiliated for a 
time. Some of his 
relatives were also 
members of this Non- 
conformist group. 



The photo at right 
shows the interior of 
CALVINISTIC-METHODIST 
at Rhydargaie. William 
and Mary (Job) Bowen 
worshipped there. Three 
of their sons served as 
preachers. 
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The 1841 Census of England and Wales was taken on the night of June 7 
and everyone was counted in one night. The age of everyone over 14 was 
calculated as being the lowest number divisible by 5 below the actual age; 
for example: if a person was 24, he would be listed in the census as being 
20 years old. Thomas Job was living in the parish of Trelech-ar-Bettws, 
in the county of Carmarthenshire at the address - Ty*r Yet. All who were 
living at that address are listed below: 

Anna Davie s age 65 Independent born in Co. 
Thomas Job age 25 Schoolmaster born in Co. 

Elizabeth Thomas age 14 Female Serv. not b. in Co. 

During this time Thomas affiliated himself with one after another of 
the non-conformist churches in the area. They differed not a great deal 
in doctrine and practice , but on those points on which they differed they 
contended energetically. Often, the success of a particular preacher, or 
exhorter, was determined on his ability to emotionally ••move" a 
congregation. 

From an article entitled "A Methodist 'Exhorter* M written by Edward 
Matthews (1813-1892) I give the following description: 

He would walk around as he preached, addressing his words to 
this person and that, individually, on his way. In one hand he 
held a short club of ash with an enormous knob, and the other 
fist would be held in the faces of the congregation as if he were 
determined to pound the sermon into their brains and hearts. 

He read and prayed with great animation, standing in the 
middle of the assembly. Then he would walk hurriedly about the 
house for half an hour, uttering points of theology and applying 
them with skill to each individual. 

Eventually the pressure would seem to ease, ...the wheels 
would gradually slow down, and the preacher would come to a 
stop. The meeting was ended with a prayer and a hymn... 1 

Of course, the music was an important part of the service. If you 
have never been in a Welsh congregation and partaken of the hymn singing, 
you cannot appreciate how moving that experience can be. I like how this 
poet expresses it: 

CAPEL HEBRON 

In Capel Hebron the choir is singing, 

And Martha and Jane and Howell and Emrys 

Are lost in the rapture of anthem and chorus. 

And the walls of tne chapel are shaking with song. 

And wave after wave of music is crashing, 
Chorus of Handel, mighty and glorious, 
Rolls and reverberates proud and victorious, 
Shaking the heart and the depths of the soul. 

Flood with thy rapture our derelict valleys, 
spirit of music and wonder and passion, 
And give unto men the motion to action, 
The impulse to build what is worthy of man. 

Idris Davies (1905-1953) 2 

After staying here about two years, I commenced to question 
myself as to whether I was going to make my home among these plain 
farmers in a country village. If so, there was no use to my studying 
so hard and I could not do it. On this my former aspiration and 
resolution aroused in my mind - "I am determined to become a 
scholar •" Hence, no use to stay in this place, but another effort 
should be made to get a better chance. 
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Haverfordwest college , Pembrockshire was then noble for its 
classical tutor, Rev. Thomas James Buley. A resolution was conse- 
quently made to apply for admittance to that college and no sooner an 
application was made than an admittance was granted* On the 1st day 
of Aug. 1843 I was to enter on my studies again under a tutor. 

As there were no mathematics taught in that college, I, in com- 
pany with one Thomas Morgan were formed into a class to learn Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. 

In the first year we advanced to authors that were never before 
read in the college and were of considerable burden to the tutors. 
They told us several times that they had to study our lessons about as 
hard as we had to prepare for our examination. We saw that would not 
do. Also, questions of theological doctrines created a division 
amongst the students so that the board had to hold a court over it. 
As I understood the minutes of the court will give the consequence, 
but I left there before another year, but in good reputation amongst 
the students, tutors, and all the town, fully determined to study the 
classics myself. 

The greatest advantage I derived from my collegal experience was 
my conviction of the more level condition of all the different classes 
in the world as to justice, equity, and the exercise of truth, than I 
could ever think otherwise. 

Returning to my native place I was welcomely received by my 
parents and friends saying nothing about what I have passed through. 
My parents I found getting old ana feeble, about 75 years old, about 
giving up their farm and greatly beloved home, having no children 
around but myself. 
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The neighbours gathered around insisting on me to stay with my 
parents for the remainder of their days to keep them in their home as 
they greatly desired. They prevailed on me to stay, saying that I 
could get . a good school to teach somewhere around and the parents of 
the scholars would be glad to do our farming work for schooling their 
children. So I staid there about ten years, for both lived, as said 
before, till 85 years of their age. 

During this time I most always kept school in one place or other 
about the neighbourhood, being always home in the night, getting the 
farmers and labourers &c. to do our farming works. 

I published my first issue of the Welsh Almanac in 1845 and 
continued it as long as I remained in the country, or till 1854. I 
studied the classics and Hebrew very hard for about three years, then 
I turned to study astronomy again and finally wrote a small treatise, 
in a pamphlet form, termed, "The Fabric of the World Examined," in 
which I claimed to have made several new discoveries or explanations 
in the science, dedicated it to the "Royal Society, Somerset House , 
London" and sent a copy addressed to the president, the Marquis of 
Northhampton. Secretary Roget answered my letter, acknowledged the 
receipt of the pamphlet, said the Marquis was out on the Continent, 
but at the meeting of the Society in January he would present them my 
pamphlet and that it would be read. 

But January came and I never heard any more of the pamphlet, but 
was afterwards told that institutions now-a-days will not encourrage 
private men to make scientific discoveries, but rather put them down, 
what I afterwards learnt was too often the case. That pamphlet con- 
tained some of the discoveries that are seen in my "New Theory of 
Astronomy" but not exactly in the same form. So, I dropped my re- 
searches at that time and never preserved a copy of my pamphlet and 
never took up the subject till about twenty years afterwards. 

During all this time physics was but very little known to me. 
There was no institution in the country, so far as I knew, where the 
physical sciences were taught, so there was no inducement to study 
them. I owned a book called the "First Lines of Science" by one James 
Mitchel of Market Harborough since I was 18 years old and I studied 
magnetism and electricity. I was also a student in the principles of 
mechanics and studied Whewell's "Mechanical Euclid" very carefully, 
but no optics or chemistry. I also revised logic, during this time 
and studied Blair's "Lectures on Rhetoric" and read some of the 
English poets. 

About the year 1846 great persecution was perpetrated against the 
astrologers in England. Practical astrologers were betrayed, taken up 
by the public, put in dungeons and then condemned, and punished by the 
Vagrant Act. A society was consequently formed to prevent such pro- 
ceedings, claiming that an astrologer practising at home, such as 
calculating nativities &c. could not be punished under the Vagrant 
Act. 

A club was also established and every one interested in the 
science was to subscribe 15 shillings a year to the club, so as to 
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have means on hand to try the case of any astrologer illegally 
imprisoned before the Queen's Bench and to guard better against 
imposters. Examinations were made by a board of competent professors 
and a diploma given to competent students and instructions given how 
to act under such circumstances. I joined the society , was examined 
and received a diploma* 

Several trials we have had before the Queen's Bench, every one of 
which I believe was winned by the society, till finally a stop was put 
to the persecution, at least for some time* 
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ABOVE is a copy of the parchment diploma Thomas Job received 
from the British Association for Astral and Other Sciences. 



Endnotes to Chapter 8 

CleS-Spe Press, 1971 pp.W-211. 
2. Ibid, p.261. 



CHAPTER 9 - ASTROLOGY 

To understand Thomas Job you must understand Astrology. I have taken 
a few paragraphs from the World Book Encyclopedia to give you a modern 
viewpoint : 

ASTROLOGY 

Astrology is the study of the sun, moon, planets and stars 
in an attempt to foretell future events on earth. This study is 
based on the belief that the heavenly bodies control the affairs 
of men, and that the movements and positions of these bodies can 
be used to predict the future. 

Astrology is generally considered to be a pseudo (erroneous) 
science, and should not be confused with astronomy. Astronomy 
and astrology are both concerned with the heavenly bodies, but 
their purposes and methods are quite different. The basic belief 
of astrology is that masses of matter millions of miles away 
determine the destinies of human beings. 

Astrology and astronomy were closely connected for many 
centuries. The branch of astrology known as "natural astrology" 
provided the basis for the science of astronomy which came 
later. Natural astrologers studied the nature and behavior of 
the heavenly bodies in order to make calendars, and to predict 
the movements of the sun, moon, and planets. Some natural 
astrologers were able to predict eclipses and the appearance of 
comets. 

"Judicial" astrologers claimed to be able to predict 
earthquakes, plagues, wars, and other historical and natural 
events, as well as the characters and fates of individuals. 

Judicial astrology is the astrology that is practised 
today. It was and still is closely related to other pseudo 
sciences and superstitions such as palmistry, numerology, and the 
use of charms and magic. 

The zodiac is that portion of the sky through which the sun, 
moon, and planets move from east to west. For astrological 
purposes the zodiac is divided into 12 portions called houses, or 
the houses of heaven. Each house is named for a constellation, 
called a sign of the zodiac. An astrologer casts a horoscope 
depicting the character of a person and prophesying the events of 
his life by preparing a diagram representing the heavens at the 
time of his birth. This diagram shows the position of the 
heavenly bodies within the houses with relation to one another 
and with relation to the horizon. 1 

Surely, the scientific world in Thomas Job's time largely rejected the 
study of astrology; how then could he have been so involved in it? In the 
next few paragraphs I will present some of the ideas expressed by astrolo- 
gers of the 19th century, men who wrote in Thomas Job's time - men whose 
writings he probably read - that may explain the appeal it held for him: 

The stars are forth, 

The moon above the tops of the snow-shining mountains. 

Beautiful! 

I linger yet with Nature, for the night hath been to me a 

more familiar face than that of man; 

and in her starry shades of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I learn 'd the language of another world. 2 

Astrology, which is simply the science demonstrating the 
connection which subsists between every portion of the solar 
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system, may be regarded as the most philosophical explanation of 
the theory of the universe. 

Many persons are ignorant as to the meaning of Astrology, or 
its true purpose.... Astrologers believe ...that the Sun, Moon, 
planets, and stars have some influence upon our Earth, and upon 
everything on the face of it, and Astrology is the attempt to 
reduce this influence to a tangible form. . • • 

Now I believe that Astrology is the most excellent science 
there is, because no other scxence treats of the future, and 
because the future is more important to everyone than anything 
else .... I cannot suppose for one moment that there is such a 
thing as "chance." To believe that there is no cause for differ- 
ent phenomena is wicked and reprehensible, and about as reason- 
able as it would be to manufacture a steam engine and expect it 
to work without fire and water. There is a cause for everything, 
whether it is but a shower of rain, a storm, hurricane, or 
whether it is war, pestilence, disease, murder, robbery, or 
whatever it may be, and Astrology is the only science that treats 
of these occurrences in a future sense • • • • 

The planets and stars were made for a purpose; they were not 
made simply to ornament the sky on a winter's night, but they 
were made to rule and control the events on the face of this 
earth, and other earths as well. What can be more sublime than 
the thought that those bright orbs should govern the earth, and 
all that dwell therein, and that our earth should in return 
assist in the governing of other worlds, so that the whole are 
blended together in one great universal sympathy or harmony. 
There is nothing ridiculous in this idea; the planets and orbs 
have but to possess a magnetic influence of different qualities 
to produce every kind of phenomena which is witnessed upon this 
earth, and this they possess. 

...the sun is a great generator of electricity, and we know 
that the moon has great magnetic attraction in the case of tides, 
and why should not the smaller creatures be affected to a 
proportionate extent? If anyone will reason within themselves, 
they will soon see that it is a science worthy of their most 
serious attention.. •• 

What astrology purports to do is this: to show one what is 
likely to happen at a future period. The planets possess certain 
magnetic conditions, and by forming configurations with each 
other, they produce other magnetic conditions, which result in 
certain effects. Now, it is the nature of these effects that the 
astrologer tries to find out, and frequently successfully. The 
utility of astrology is this, that by knowing the probable 
effects of certain configurations in the planetary world, one may 
be prepared for these effects, or else may take precautions 
against them, because in nature, nothing is arbitrary, and 
nothing is compulsory; nature can be controlled, but not 
violated. Astrology does not teach fatality. The planets 
influence magnetically, but do not compel, thus leaving man a 
free agent; for, were it otherwise, he would not be responsible 
for his actions .3 

ASTROLOGY AND SCRIPTURE 

It is generally thought that our science is at variance with 
Holy Writ, and that it is not right or proper for mortals to pry 
into the future, or even to attempt to do so; and when anythxng 
is discovered correctly relating to the future, they put it down 
to Satanic agency .... The Scriptures actually uphold it, and say 
not one word in condemnation either of its practice or belief.... 
We refer our readers to such passages as have reference to the 
study of the starry science: 

GENESIS 1:14 - "And God said, Let there be lights in the 
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firmament of the heavens to divide the day from the night , and 
let them be for signs , and for seasons , and for days, and for 
years ••• - Sun governs the seasons , the moon rules the tides, and 
the signs must surely be for signs of the future. 

DEUTERONOMY 33:13,14 - "And of Joseph he said, Blessed of the 
Lord be his land, for the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 
and for the deep that coucheth beneath, and for the precious 
fruits brought forth by the Sun, and for the precious things put 
forth by the Moon." - The precious things put forth by the moon 
are the effect it has upon the vegetable kingdom for one thing, 
and the aspects and positions that rule our lives. 

JUDGES 5:20 - "They fought from heaven; the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera." - By being in opposite signs, 
and by adverse aspects, the stars render the influence of one 
another. 

JOB 20:27 - "The heaven shall reveal his iniquity." - The 
planets and sun and moon, by their ill positions at birth shall 
show the baseness and iniquity of his ways and thoughts. 

PSALMS 19:2 - "Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge." - Now what knowledge can the night show 
except by the Moon and planets? 

ST. MATTHEW 24:29 - "The powers of the Heavens shall be shaken," 
- Also St. Luke makes a similar assertion. The planets and 
secondary powers, subservient to the Almighty, and they will be 
shaken in their courses and motions, and the earth will be 
strangely agitated, that its electricity and magnetism will be so 
disturbed as to cause awful phenomena that will precede the last 
day. 4 

The foregoing is a brief abstract of the reasoning attributed to each 
particular scripture referenced. They do not reference such events as 
that recorded in the second chapter of Daniel. It is too lengthy to copy 
here, but if you will read the entire second chapter of Daniel (not just 
em isolated verse) you will see a different viewpoint. Also, I would call 
your attention to the seventh chapter of Exodus wherein Moses displays 
miraculous powers of the priesthood of God, which are then duplicated by 
Pharaoh's magicians - Satan's counterfeit of God's priesthood. 

Perhaps a little background into the superstitions of the Welsh will 
provide further understanding. From The Book of South Wales, The wye and 
the Coast by S.C. and A.M. Hall, tirst published in 18bl in Lonaon, x 
quote: 

Wales has always been the home of many and strange super- 
stitions. Whether the fact is owing to the mountainous and 
secluded nature of the country, or to the race from which the 
people derive their origin, or from both causes, we are unable to 
say; but that such is the case none, who have any acquaintance 
with the inhabitants, will think of doubting. The belief in the 
validity of charms is still very prevalent; ...witches are still 
objects of dread reverence; and "wise men" are yet to be found 
who can foretell future events, or indicate the whereabouts of 
stolen property. [This is in 1861, remember.] 

Although some writers on Wales speak of fairies as large, we 
prefer the authority of those who describe them as "the little 
people" - but a few inches high, semi-transparent, so light in 
substance that they can dance on dewdrops, with dresses formed of 
thistle down, and wearing as a head-dress one of the flowers of 
the foxglove; as usually the friends, and sometimes the enemies, 
of man, but generally befriending the sorrowful and oppressed. 



Wales 
of its 



s has ever been noted for the strong religious feelings 
inhabitants, and also for their tendency to superstition. 
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It was 
clung. They 
they could 
supernatural 
enlightened" 
as they did, 



In the area of St. David 1 s [the diocese in which Llanpumsaint is 
situated] this tendency is stronger than elsewhere. Ghosts are 
very generally believed in. This belief is traced to St. David, 
the most famous saint of Wales. Spirits not at rest, or having 
somewhat to communicate to mortals, are said to be seen here very 
frequently. 5 

part of their ancient tradition, to which they stubbornly 
were simple folk, and there was much in their mortal world 

not explain. They were happy to reconcile these events in 
ways. These ways may seem strange to us of the "more 
20th century, but if we had lived in their world, and thought 

we would have accepted them just the same. 
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CHAPTER 10 - HANNAH 

Then he met Hannah. Her father was John Daniel , who was also a stone | 

mason and farmer, and her mother was Ann Thomas Daniel* Since 1830 they - 

had lived at Bwlchyronen in Abergwilly, about a mile from ^foesybroga. 
All their children had been christened at the Llanpumsaint parish church, r-> 

which should tell you right away that they would be deemed unsuitable in 
the eyes of Daniel and Mary Job. Hannah was their oldest child, born when 
Thomas was seventeen years old; but he'd never noticed her on his infre- 
quent visits home. Now she was eighteen and as lively and pretty a lass 
as he had ever seen. She danced, and she sang, and she captivated his 
heart as never anyone had. 

But his family disapproved, particularly his mother and his two 
sisters. After all, they (the Daniels,) belonged to the Church of 
England, didn't they? And they danced! Given over to pagan ways, they 
were. 

During the 1700* s and early 1800 's there was a period of stern puritan- 
ism in parts of Wales. Games and dancing were strictly forbidden by the 
new religious revivalists, and hymns were the only songs that might be 
sung. But many of the people kept to the older ways ana in the taverns 
and at the fairs, and sometimes in the fields, dancing continued. There 
the step dances and clog dances survived, their origins lost in the 
traditions of the past. 1 

Thomas liked John and Anne* Daniels and their cluster of busy little 
children. Holidays and festivals were celebrated at their farm, and 
Thomas participated in the singing and step dances. It made him feel 
young ana happy to be with them. 

The Daniels wer£ a fun-loving lot. They were a family-loving lot. In 
fact, love was the foundation on which their family was built. And Thomas 
enjoyed himself immensely whenever he was with them. But his family 
disapproved, and they were very vocal in their disapproval. i 

About this time he became ill with a malignant fever so destructive to 
his health that it appeared he might di£. Confined to his bed, he had 
much time to think. He had denied himself all social pleasure in the 
pursuit of an education; but that achieved, he thought in a short time he ^ 

could support himself and a family. He was 34 years old, and he needed a 
wife. He schemed how he could arrange his affairs to provide a home and a 
living for them, and resolved to do that as soon as he recovered his 
health. 

It may seem hard for you to understand why a couple in love couldn't 
just get married and live happily ever after. Didn't it always happen 
that way in the story books? But the realities were that the small farms 
of Wales would not support the large families the farm folk had. The 
cottages were small and crowded, and even if they could have built more 
cottages, what would the cottagers eat? How would they live? 

Let me quote here from a literary piece entitled "The Little Old 
Cottages" by Hugh Evans (1854-1934) that may help you understand their 
living conditions: 

Poor and cramped as they were, the people who lived in them 
loved the little old cottages. These were white-walled houses 
shaped like beehives on the ends with roses and lilies growing in 
the garden. They were made of turf and meticulously whitewashed 
inside and out. They were built in one night and called 
squatters cottages. In other words, if a man put up a cottage 
between sunset and sunrise - finished enough so that he could set 
a fire on the hearth and send smoke up through the chimney, it 
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was a recognized custom that he might remain in possession of it 
even though it was built on common land, [Common land was land 
held in common for the use of all - no ownership of the land 
could be claimed by the squatter.] His friends would gather at 
twilight and work all night to construct the turf hut; it was one 
of the conditions that the house should be complete with the 
chimney smoking before sunrise the next morning, and if there was 
time and labor enough a turf wall would be raised to enclose a 

?arden. Hundreds of such houses were built , and hundreds were 
ilched from the rightful owners by the schemes and trickery of 
the landowners. 

The cottages were necessarily small, but housed large 
families. Inside, a central partition usually divided it into 
two rooms, and a low loft over tne sleeping room provided cramped 
quarters for some of the children. 

Seven, and sometimes many more, people had all their meals 
every day. in a little ten- foot kitchen, where the food was cooked 
and the family lived. There was no room for all to sit at the 
table; neither was the table big enough, nor were there chairs 
enough. What then? They took their meals in relays. The oldest 
boys, who worked the hardest and whose appetites were ravenous, 
ate first. After them came the father ana any farm help who had 
lent a hand with some farm chore. The children ate next and 
lastly mother ate her meal in peace, after she had attended to 
the needs of the rest of her family. If the weather was fine, 
perhaps one or two would take their meal on the doorstep or out 
of doors with a plate on their knees .2 

And so you see, living space was at a premium and land on which to 
grow commodities with which to feed the ever increasing population was at 
a premium, too. Love was not reason enough to get married and start a 
family. 
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After several weeks Thomas did regain his strength* Spring was 
coming , and in everything around him, life was renewed. It was a good 
sign. He pursued again his teaching - and he pursued Hannah, 

'ft>*-*+£ ;^<^^ ^ J,, 

They met often at the tavern and he was a frequent visitor at the 
Daniels home. Together they welcomed the Slimmer at the celebration of May 
Day, He went with her at the rising of the sun to gather May-dew, a 
ritual which consisted of rubbing her hands on the dewy grass, and then 
washing her face with it. It was believed this would give and preserve a 
fresh and beautiful complexion. At the festival, too, they joined in the 
maypole dance and wound bright colored ribbons around the tall pole. 

In the slimmer evenings they took frequent long walks through the 
countryside. On those rare clear nights when the stars were visible, no 
doubt he would point out the constellations and explain the wonders of the 
night, telling her how the stars controlled their destinies and how the 
planets had brought them together. 

The scheme to acquire the lease to the farm would have enabled Thomas 
to propose marriage as it would have provided the stability of a home and 
land. Supplemented by his teaching, he could have felt comfortable with 
that. 

It was customary for the youngest son to have the care of his parents 
in their old age; and in case no son was able, then it fell to the 
youngest daughter. With Ben in America, Thomas was obliged to accept the 
responsibility for his parents. In addition, his brother, Evan, was 
ailing with consumption, and had returned to the home of his parents. His 
care presented an additional burden. 

In August Thomas managed to publish his first major work - "The Fabric 
of the World Examined." It was printed in Frogmore, near Carmarthen, and 
was prefaced to the Fellows of The Royal Society in London. This provided 
a boost to his professional reputation as well as to his financial 
status • 

While at the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth I saw this 
publication and copied his "Preface" which is as follows: 

To the Fellows of the Royal Society, London 

In offering this small Treatise to the notice of the Royal 
Society, for the revision of its subject matters, it is needless to 
frame any excuse for its appearing under this inconsiderable form, 
though the want of proper instruments for making celestial 
observations, and the absence of plates, make considerable deduction 
from its perfection. 

I laboured under the greatest disadvantages, having no 
instruments to make celestial observations when necessary, but what I 
managed to frame myself, neither received I any instruction in 
Mechanics, Astronomy, or any other science in Natural Philosophy, but 
what borrowed books could procure; nor had I time to peruse them, but 
during the hours that ought to have been devoted to rest, after my 
hard and toilsome work during the day was over. 

The reader will perceive that the following small Treatise is a 
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production of the dint of genius , and most of what it contains never 
before appeared in public • 

The power of repulsion, maintained on the idea of the force of 
the sun's rays, in the denominations of the two great laws of Kepler, 
the manner in which the sun's rays traverse through all space, with 
the theory of Jupiter f s belts and Saturn's ring, are entirely my own 
invention, 

I also refute great Newton's theory of elliptical orbits, and 
frame another of my own, which I deem is more agreeable to reason and 
truth. There is also an attempt to reduce the diurnal rotation of the 
planets on their axis, as well as their revolutions in their orbits, 
to a certain proportion of their mean distances from the sun; but if 
this will stand the test of reason, and if time and opportunity will 
permit, this work will again appear on another scale, all things 
demonstrated in full, with many emanations added for the benefit of 
the learned, is the earnest prayer of 

Your most obedient Servant, 

The Author 



He enioyed recognition by his contemporaries and was invited to read 
his second work, "Law of Planetary Rotation," before members of the Royal 
Society in London at Somerset House, at the request of its President, the 
Marquis of Northampton* 

He was in London for three months studying, lecturing, arranging for 
sales of his writings, and perhaps enjoyed a bit of London social life. 
London was the center of the universe to any British subject, and time 
spent there increased one's knowledge and stature considerably. It was a 
most productive time. When he returned to Llanpumsaint early in April, he 
hurried to Hannah to ask her to marry him. 

*It was thien he learned that she was expecting his child. He had 
hoped for time to be able to work things out at Ffoesybroga, to build a 
home for them, separate from his parents, so they'd not have to share the 
same roof. But there wasn't time now for that; he'd have no choice but to 
move her in with them. 

♦Hannah's face showed the strain of the past weeks of torment; the 
uncertainty of Thomas's reaction, the danger of exposure of her condition, 
the discomfort of her body's adjustment to it. 

♦Thomas embraced her and could feel well the bulge that scarcely 
showed through the several petticoats, the full woollen skirt, and the 
ruffled apron she wore. He assured her they would marry as soon as 
possible, properly, in the parish church. The notice of intention to 
marry (called the Banns) would have to be posted for three consecutive 
weeks, an inconvenient but necessary, delay. 

*Many times Thomas had rehearsed how he would ask for Hannah's hand, 
but it had never crossed his mind that the circumstances would be as harsh 
as those in which he presently found himself. 

*He apologized to her parents for her present condition and proclaimed 
his deep sorrow over the additional strain caused by his extended trip to 
London. He hastened to add that had he known, he would have forsaken the 
trip entirely. 

*To his great relief, they seemed to understand and forgive him. 
They, in fact, were greatly relieved that he accepted his responsibility 
in the matter and would not leave their daughter in shame. He told them 
he intended to have a proper Christian marriage celebration in the Welsh 
tradition and asked their help, which was quickly pledged. 
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*He left the Daniels home grateful for their warmth and under standina, 
but with a heavy heart even so. The news had so shocked him that he f d 
really not had time to think through the ramifications of this new and 
threatening situation. It rushed upon him now with the full force of an 
avalanche. It would surely mean the end of his dreams of becoming a 
minister; not that such a wedding was a rarity, but that while people made 
allowances for the young, they were not so tolerant of a candidate for the 
ministry. 

♦There would be a scandal, of course. The dames of the parish who 
counted the months between marriages and the births of first babies would 
be able to count on the fingers of one hand the months before his child 
was born, and then wouldn't the tongues wag? 

♦But eventually the talk would cease and they would be accepted in the 
normal flow of country living. For now he would have to rely solely on 
his teaching abilities. However, of late, those abilities had come to the 
fore and perhaps it was fate intervening after all. 

*He had yet to face his mother. She had certainly let him know that 
she did not consider Hannah suitable as a possible daughter-in-law; what 
would she say about this? How could he ask Hannah to live under the same 
roof with her? Yet, he had no choice but to do so. 

*He walked slowly, his mind reaching for possible solutions and 
finding none - wishing the earth might open and devour him - knowing that 
it would not. How could this lovely bond between him and the one he 
loved, that at one time had been so powerful - so beautiful - now have 
become so loathsome? 

*His parents were surprised and happy to see him and eager for news of 
London. He gave them an account of the proceedings of his successes 
there, postponing the difficult confession he must surely make. There was 
no easy way to say what had to be said, so he just told it as quickly as 
he could and waited for their response. Neither said anything for a time; 
the shock was too great. 

*He told them of his plans to marry at the church as soon as the banns 
had been read. He said he would have to move Hannah in here with them and 
hoped for their understanding and cooperation. 

*No one slept in the cottage that night. From his bed in the loft, 
Thomas could hear his mother and father discussing the situation. It 
would have been difficult for them to hide their conversation had they 
wanted to, for they were both now hard of hearing and shouted to one 
another . 

*His own mind would not turn off, but went over and over the awfulness 
of it all. 

♦What hurt most was that the special warmth and intimacy he had shared 
with the one he loved above all else was even now the subject of bitter- 
ness and pain in two households, and would soon be common gossip in many 
others • 
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CHAPTER 11 - WEDDING AT LLANPUMSAINT 

When a marriage was about to take place, a "bidder" was sent to invite 
the neighbors , relatives , and friends to the wedding. Sometimes he 
conveyed the message orally , and sometimes a written invitation was sent* 
One such invitation from that time period (though not that of Thomas Job 
and Hannah Daniels) has survived and I will copy it here so you may gain a 
clearer understanding of the custom of the wedding gift: 

We are encouraged by our friends to make a bidding, on 
Tuesday the 23rd instant, at (Ffoesybroga, for instance), where 
your most agreeable company wTH Be fcumoiy solicited oy your 
humble servants, 

Thomas Job 
Bannan Daniels 

The young woman's father and mother, John and Anne Daniel, 
and her brothers and sisters, (names given), aesire tnat an 
gifts due of the above nature will oe returned to the young woman 
on that day; and whatever donation you may be pleased to bestow 
on them will be warmly acknowledged, and cheerfully repaid, 
whenever called for on a similar occasion. 1 

And so you see, the main purpose of the bidding was to obtain from 
friends and neighbors contributions of money or goods that might add to 
the comforts of the wedded pair - contributions to be paid back when the 
giver required it. Of these wedding gifts a careful accounting must be 
kept so that whenever any of the guests who had given presents, themselves 
got married, they expected a like amount returned to them. 

In addition to the gifts, the family of the groom prepared a dinner 
where cakes and ale were sold for the benefit of the young couple. It was 
an evening of good will and sociability. Oftentimes long standing differ- 
ences were amended; just as often others sprang up for future settlement .2 

The wedding list of gifts of Thomas Job and Hannah Daniels has 
survived, and with the above explanation, it is apparent that a goodly 
number of friends and neighbors came to repay their debts to them. 

Early on the morning of May 2, 1848, the wedding party was assembled 
at the Job cottage, many of them having passed the night there. William 
Henry Powell, Perpetual Curate of Llanpumsaint, had previously read aloud 
the Banns for three consecutive weeks, announcing the intention of Thomas 
Job and Hannah Daniels to marry. As no one had come forth with any 
objection to the marriage, all was in readiness. 

You probably wonder about the Banns. This, from the Church of England 
Book of Common Prayer, should help: 

First the Banns of all that are to be married together, must 
be published in the Church for three several Sundays or 
Holy-days, in the time of Divine Service, immediately before the 
Sentences for the Offertors; the Curate saying after the 
accustomed manner, 

I Publish the . Banns of Marriage between Thomas Job and 
Hannah Daniels, both of this parish. If any of you Know cause or 
3usr impediment, why these two persons should not be ioyned 
together in holy Matrimony, ye are to declare it: This is the 
First (Second, or third) time of asking. 3 

At the appointed time, the bridesman escorted Hannah to the church, 
and the bridesmaid went arm in arm with Thomas while musicians led the 
entire procession to the church, followed by the multitude of guests. 
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THE GIFTS OF THOMAS JOB ON HIS WEDDING DAY 

The next four pages contain a copy of the handwritten list of gifts given 
to Thomas Job and Hannah Daniels on their wedding day. It was necessary that 
an accurate account he kept of the gifts received that they mi#it he returned 
in lite amount to those persons *rtien they celebrated a marriage. 

The first column lists the name of the guest, followed by the residence (or 
farm name), the last three columns lists the amounts of money given in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 

The small number in the left margin refers to the list below, which is my 
interpretation as to the identity of certain individuals. 

1. DAVID BOWEN (of) Rhydargaiau - grooms nephew, son of Mary (Job) Bowen. 

2. JOHN DANIEL (of) Bwlchironen - father of the bride. 

3. ELIZA DANIEL (of) Bwlchironen - sister of the bride. 

4. WILLIAM DANIEL (of) Bwlchironen - brother of the bride. 

5. JOB JOB (of) Posygaseg - brother of Thomas Job. 

6. DANIEL DANIEL (of) Pantybyrswir - Uncle of Hannah Daniel. 

7. DAVID DAVTES (of) Bensteps Conwil - possibly grooms brother. 

8. DANIEL BOWEN (of) Rhydargaiau - grooms nephew, son of Mary (Job) Bowen. 

9. JOHN THOMAS printer - Thomas Job mentioned John Thomas of Carmarthen 

who printed some of his writings. 

10. JOHN JONES bookseller - of Carmarthen, he procured books for Thomas. 

11. THOMAS JONES (of) Penrhiwgoch - grooms nephew, son of Rachel (Job) 

Jones. 

12. MARIA THOMAS (of) Llwyncelyn - possibly aunt of the bride. 

13. DAVID LODWIC (of) Benygaer - a relative mentioned in Daniel Daniels 

family record. 

14. JOHN JONES (of) Ffynonwen - grooms nephew, son of Rachel Jones. 

15. ANN DANIEL (of) Bwlchironen - mother of sister of the bride. 

16. DAVID JOB (of) Clynyiar - this man apparently not grooms brother. 

17. JOHN THOMAS (of) Llwncelyn - uncle of the bride. 

18. HEN DANIEL (of) Llain - uncle of the bride. 

19. DAVID LEWIS (of) Bwlchgwyn - married to a Hannah Job, Ixit not of Thomas 

Job's immediate family. 

20. DANIEL JONES (of) Ffynonwen - grooms nephew, son of Rachel Jones. 

21. BNJM. JONES (of) Crychdu - this is the Beni Crychdu referred to in 

Thomas^ autobiography, the friend vrtio helped 
him with astrology. 
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♦Hannah was dressed in a summer frock, her bonnet-cap adorned with 
ribbons and fresh flowers for the occasion. 

♦After the ceremony the party was led by the bride and groom, who went 
arm-in-arm, followed by the bridesman and the bridesmaid, back to 
Ffoesybroga. Another round of feasting and sociability followed until 
gradually the guests departed to their own homes. 

♦With the gaiety and celebration over, life soon came down to hard 
reality for Hannah. Mary had managed to put up a reasonably good front 
during the wedding festivities but she didn't intend to let Hannah think 
that she was welcome in her home. Of course, it was now Hannah's home, 
too, but as long as Mary lived, she meant to claim it her own. Usually 
very talkative, Mary now was painfully silent, allowing her suffering to 
show nevertheless. Her manner toward Thomas was markedly changed also. 
The closeness they had previously shared, now a strained tolerance. 

♦However, Mary Job was kinder to her husband than she had ever been. 
It may have been an outlet for her better nature, since she was basically 
not an unkind person. She was a nurturer, and her heart went out to the 
poor and the needy. Daniel, having passed his 84th birthday kept to the 
house more and more. Hannah enjoyed the respite, for when Mary was 
fussing over Daniel she was not supervising her. 

♦Thomas spent most of his time outdoors that summer. He found that 
full-time farming was more demanding than he had realized. When it was 
dry (which it hardly ever was) he had to work frantically in the hay 
fields. When it was wet, he did what had to be done in mud and mire. 
Much time, too, was devoted to building farm equipment and fixtures for 
the house. A hammer, saw, and nails were his only tools and served him 
very well. Any metal implement he needed was bartered for in the 
neighborhood or at the market town. 

The chief operation of the farm was sheep and cattle. Some hay, a 
little grain and some root crops, such as turnips and potatoes, were grown 
as well as a few pigs. 

If the hay harvest was not sufficient for winter, the gorse and ferns 
which grew in profusion on the hillsides were also gathered and stored. 
These, and other noxious weeds, would soon take over the farmlands if not 
constantly rooted out by the farmers. 4 

Farming was a cooperative effort and entire families ioined with other 
families when special chores such as haying, potato digging, and crop 
planting were to be done. If you wanted the help for yourself, you had to 
take your turn in your neighbors field. 

(NOTE: When I visited Ffoesybroga in 1973 I saw an old wooden cart 
leaning against the wall of the house. It had no wheels and I supposed 
they had long ago rotted away, but I have since learned that in that wet, 
muddy terrain it was more practical to draw a flat-bottomed sledge over 
the soggy farm ground than a cart with wheels.) 5 
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*As often as he was able, Daniel would follow Thomas around the farm, 
advising and instructing him. Thomas was grateful for these hours with 
his father. He gained a greater appreciation for the years of hard labor 
Daniel had always given for his family. 

*It was necessary to keep the quarry operative, so some work had to be 
done there. The last time Daniel accompanied Thomas to the stone quarry 
was a poignant experience. The scene was a busy one with men wielding 
crowbars, wedges, hammers, and dynamite as they cut and shaped the stones, 
each for their particular use. When a sharp whistle sounded indicating 
that it was blasting time, all the men hurried to the shelter of the rude 
storage hut, all except Daniel, that is. Thomas noticed what great effort 
it required for him to move - how slow his every step .6 

♦Finally, in the closeness of the hut, as he scrutinized his fathers 1 
white hair below the battered hat he always wore, the thin neck, the bent 
shoulders, the scarred hands, the feet that moved slowly, he thought he 
ought not to be here at all. He vowed that never again would he allow him 
to come. This one-time skilled quarryman's working days were over. 

♦Hannah would hurry through her chores in order to join her husband in 
the fields to work by his side, as all farm wives were obligated to do. 
She enjoyed it, for they could talk more freely in the field than they 
could in the house. 

*The baby came September 21, and Mary presided at the birthing. Her 
aged, capable hands still worked skillfully and her commands, though not 
gentle, were kinder than Hannah had expected. 

*The baby was a strong, healthy girl and to Mary's amazement, was born 
with a phenomenon of unusual and remarkable significance. A very delicate 
membrane, a "caul" (a remnant of the amniotic sac) covered her face/ This 
rare occurence signified, at least to the Welsh, a child of unusual 
talents with a special ability to see and talk to ghosts and to fortell 
the future. When the caul was carried on your person, it was also 
considered a good luck charm - protecting the bearer against drowning. 8 

*Mary would not have believed it had she not been there to see it with 
her own eyes • But now she could not deny that Thomas and Hannah ' s child 
was truly a child of special promise. 

*She lost no time in telling it abroad. She saved the fragment of 
membrane tissue, as delicate as the gossamer wings of a butterfly, and 
showed it to everyone she saw. It helped to salve the indignities she had 
had to bear. 

•Mary's manner toward Hannah changed, also, but Hannah wasn't sure at 
this point that she didn't prefer the silence. Mary was at her elbow at 
all times telling her how to wash the babe, how to nurse the babe, how to 
hold the babe, and how to lay her in the cradle. Having cared for ten 
younger siblings, Hannah felt capable of caring for her own unassisted. It 
rankled her to have so much tutelage. 

*Thomas was amazed at the love he had for this little bundle. He was 
also relieved that his mother harbored no resentment. But, the most 
heart-warming aspect was the surprising and tender bond between the baby 
and her grandfather, Daniel Job. It seemed no matter how fussy the babe 
might be, he could take her in his arms and teeter her, crooning softly, 
and she would be content to quietly search his deeply-wrinkled face until 
she fell asleep. 

*Long weeks before the baby's birth, Hannah had confided to Thomas 
that she wanted the baby named for him, if it were a boy. That suited him, 
since he had always wanted that, too. She also told him of her desire to 
have a little girl she could call Esther. That also pleased Thomas as he 
had fond memories of his grandmother, Esther Davies. So, on October 31 
Thomas went to the office of the Registrar at Conwil Elvet and registered 
the birth of his first-born child, a daughter, Esther. 
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*In 1812, Mary had wanted Thomas christened; now Hannah wanted her 
baby christened in the parish church, but for a different reason, Hannah, 
brought up staunchly In the Anglican Church, believed that every child 
should receive baptism early in its infancy. She dared not leave it to 
chance that some unforseen accident might take its life and consign it to 
an eternity of torment in Hell. 

*She had never discussed this with Thomas, which was a mistake, for 
she now discovered that he was not of the same mind. He did not believe 
in the baptism of infants and did not intend to deliver his child to the 
minister of the Anglican church for such practice. He carefully explained 
his views to her, thinking that once she understood, she would feel as he 
did. 

*But she was not to be persuaded. Hadn't he, himself, been christened 
in the parish church? And what about her parents? Were they also to be 
denied having their first grandchild christened in the church of their 
fathers? Had he no consideration for her feelings, and theirs? 

♦The cold winds of November brought sickness and misery to the 
residents of Llanpumsaint, and little Esther was taken suddenly ill. 
Everyone was concerned, but Hannah was panic stricken. What if this 
precious child should be taken in death? Finally, Thomas consented to her 
wishes • 

*The child was not severely ill and soon recovered, but, true to his 
word, on November 30th Thomas and Hannah went to the parish church for the 
ceremony. 

*The day was sunny, though cold, when Thomas and Hannah set out for 
the christening. It was a day of special harvest home services, and when 
they arrived the vestry was filled with parishioners. 

♦Daniel and Mary Job had refused to go with them, but after they had 
gone Mary could not content herself. A baby girl was required to have a 
godfather and two godmothers, which privilege is always extended first to 
grandparents. It was also the right of the paternal grandmother to 
present the baby for christening. In her absence, the maternal grand- 
mother would claim that right. Mary pondered how delightful it would be 
to present Esther - her grandchild of special talents and abilities - 
before the congregation. 

♦Finally, the temptation overcame her stubborn prejudice, and she 
quickly set out across the field in an effort to overtake them. Although 
she was advanced in years, she was sturdy, and managed to reach the church 
after the service had started, but before the rite of christening. 

*A11 heads turned as she hurried up the aisle and took her place next 
to Thomas in the Daniels pew. Whispered gasps of he curious rustled 
through the congregation. Let them think what they would; at least she 
was in time. Thomas was glad to see her there. He dared hope, perhaps, 
this was a sign of better relationships in the future. 

*When the minister called for the Job child, Mary gathered Esther in 
her arms and walked proudly to the font, followed by John and Ann Daniel. 
Reverend Powell extracted solemn pledges from each godparent, in turn, 
that they would keep the commandments of God and the Church, and that they 
would teach the child to do the same. 

*His next act was to take the infant in his arms, saying, "Name this 
child." Mary quickly handed him Esther to him and announced to all - not 
the name of Esther, but Mary - whereupon the minister repeated the name, 
at the same time sprinkling her with water, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 9 

♦Hannah stifled the urge to cry out. Thomas stared at the minister in 
disbelief, then turned to Hannah. He steadied her in his arms for it 
looked as though she might faint. 
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*When Hannah had sufficiently recovered, he started to leave the bench 
to go to the front of the room. He meant to demand that the mistake be 
corrected, but his eyes met his mother's triumphant gaze and he knew that 
to put her to public embarrassment now would be to sever all the good 
feeling the baby's coming had accomplished. Hannah realized it too and 
resigned herself to accept it. Even so, she vowed she would never forgive 
Mary Job. 10 
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*Thomas Job succeeded in obtaining his father's farm, assuring the 
landlord that he would move there and made it his vocation. However, 
within a few months, his application for admittance to the Training School 
at Carmarthen was accepted. This was a privilege for which he had long 
since given up hope. He left the care of the farm to his neighbors and 
moved his family to Carmarthen where he devoted himself to his studies and 
taught a school in their home. He renewed acquaintances with prior friends 
and associates and Thomas and Hannah enjoyed a social element of life, 
theretofore unknown to them as husband and wife. 
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Utah was in Upper, California when the Mormon pioneers settled the Salt Lake Valley. 



CHAPTER 12 - MORMONISM COMES TO WALES 

In this chapter I need to introduce the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (often called "Mormon Church") and I will hereafter 
refer to is as LDS Church for the sake of brevity. It was to play an 
important part in the life of Thomas Job. 

In 1830 , in upstate New York, the above named church was organized by 
Joseph Smith, Junior. He claimed that in answer to his prayer to learn 
which of the many Protestant churches he should join, he had been shown a 
vision, in which God the Father introduced his Son, Jesus Christ, who told 
him that he should join none of the existing churches. He was told that 
the time had come for the true church to be restored to the world. Joseph 
Smith claimed that had been chosen as the prophet of the restoration, and 
that he had received instructions on how to effect the restoration. At a 
later time, he was to be shown an ancient record on plates of gold, which 
he would be required to translate and publish. The record contained an 
account of the dealings of the Savior relative to his "other sheep" who 
lived on the American continent, Israelite tribes which had been led to 
the western hemisphere before Jesus Christ had been born in Bethlehem. 

The plates were ultimately placed in Joseph Smith's custody, 
translated by him, and the book was published as "The Book of Mormon." 
Membership in the new church grew despite tremendous persecution and 
spread to Great Britain in 1837. Missionaries soon visited Wales but it 
wasn't until 7 April 1845 that Capt. Dan Jones, a Welshman, was appointed 
president of the Wrexham Conference in England, which encompassed the 
country of Wales. 1 

Dan Jones had spent a number of years in America and there had met the 
Prophet Joseph Smith and had become a member of the new church. He en- 
joyed a close association with the Prophet, and was with him during the 
last few days of the Prophet's life when, on 27 June 1844, Joseph and his 
brother Hyrum were killed while under "protective custody" of the Illinois 
State Militia in a jail in Carthage, Illinois. 

With headquarters in the densely-populated coal center at Merthyr 
Tydfil, this fiery pioneer conducted such a vigorous crusade that, in less 
than five years time, he was responsible for thousands of converts, 
although other missionaries actually performed most of the baptisms. 

Branches of the church were established in Carmarthenshire at Brechfa, 
Carmarthen, Llandybie, Llanelly, Llansawel, and Treforis. Other branches 
with which Thomas Job may have been affiliated were Wainhelygen in Breck- 
nockshire and at Swansea in Glamorganshire. Records of these early con- 
gregations were not meticulously kept, and the record of the Job family is 
not included in any of those mentioned above. 

Brechfa was located just two miles northeast of Llanpumsaint Parish. 
One of the stalwarts of Brechfa Branch was Daniel Daniels, brother of 
Hannah's father John; thus her uncle. Daniel Daniels had been born 9 
August 1807 in Llanpumsaint, at a farm called Llain. John and Ann Daniels 
had at one time also lived at Llain. Certainly, Uncle Daniel would have 
discussed this new religion with his extended family. Family tradition 
tells us that Anne Thomas Daniels (Hannah's mother), was very interested 
and was converted. It is probable that Thomas and Hannah heard of it from 
from Uhcle Daniel; however, this may not have been their only contact. 

Thomas was a scholar and read much of what was printed and circulated 
in his area. Dan Jones published a periodical entitled "Prophwyd y 
Jubili" (The Prophet of Jubilee) and in England the LDS Church published a 
periodical called "Times and Seasons." An early issue of the "Times and 
Seasons" was found in Thomas Job's papers with this notation at the top in 
his handwriting: "Thomas Job, his book - Jan 15, 1845." 

An important part of the growth of the Mormon Church depended upon the 
"gathering** of the Saints to a central location in the great desert of 
western America - in a valley where lay a great salt lake. After the 
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martyrdom of their prophet, the "Saints," as they called themselves, were 
literally driven from their homes in Nauvoo, Illinois, by an extermination 
order signed by the Governor of that state. In 1847 they left what was 
then the United States and settled in "Upper California" in the tops of 
the Rocky Mountains, which was then Mexican territory. The following year 
this area, that now comprises the western states, was ceded to the United 
States . 

In 1848, Captain Dan Jones had prepared 305 of the Welsh "Saints" to 
make the move to the Salt Lake Valley. Both the old and the young, the 
well-to-do (who had sold their farms and other possessions for the 
journey) and many not so well-to-do, departed for America to build new 
homes on the American frontier. Daniel Daniels, his wife Mary, and their 
sons, Thomas and David were among that group. 

A newspaper, The Cambrian, printed in Swansea, Wales, dated February 
10, 1849 reported t"He~foi lowing account of their departure: 

EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA - The Latter Day Saints 

On Tuesday last, Swansea was quite enlivened in consequence 
of the arrival of several waggons loaded with luggage, attended 
by some scores of the "bold peasantry" of Carmarthenshire, and 
almost an equal number of the inhabitants of Merthyr and the sur- 
rounding districts, together with their families. The formidable 
party were nearly all "Latter-day Saints," and came to this town 
for the purpose of proceeding to Liverpool in the Troubadour 
steamer, where a ship is in readiness to transport them next weeK 
to the glittering regions of California. 

This goodly company is under the command of a popular Saint, 
known as Captain Dan Jones, a hardy traveller, ana a brother of 
the well-known John Jones, Llangollen, the able disputant on the 
subject of "Baptism." He arrived in the town on Tuesday evening 
and seems to enjoy the respect and confidence of his faithful 
band. He entered the town under the gaze of hundreds of spec- 
tators, and in the evening he delivered his valedictory address 
at the Trades' Hall to a numerous audience, the majority of whom 
were led by curiosity to hear his doctrines, which are quite 
novel in this town. 

Amongst the group were many substantial farmers from the 
neighbourhoods of Brechfa and Llanybydder, Carmarthenshire; and 
although they were well to do, they disposed of their possess- 
ions, to get to California, their New Jerusalem as they deem it, 
where their fanaticism teaches them to believe they will escape 
from the general destruction and conflagration that is shortly to 
envelop this earth. It is due to them, however, to state, that 
they are far from being smitten by that mania for gold, the dis- 
covery of which has imparted to the modern El Dorado such 
notoriety of late. They seem animated only with the most devout 
feelings and aspirations, which seem to flow from no other source 
(judging from their conversation) than a sincere belief that the 
End of the World is at hand, and that their Great Captain of 
Salvation is soon to visit his bobl yn ngwlad y Saint . It is 
their intention, we are informed, not to visit tnegoia regions, 
but the agricultural districts, where they intend, they say, by 
helping one another, to reside in peace and harmony, and to 
exemplify the truth of "brotherly love," not in name, but in 
practice. 

Amongst the number who came here were several aged men, 
varying from 70 to 90 years of age, and "whose hoary locks" not 
only proclaimed their "lengthened years, " but render it very 
improbable they will live to see America; yet so deluded are the 
poor and simple Saints, that they believe that every one amongst 
them, however infirm and old they may be, will as surely land in 
California safely, as they started from Wales. Their faith is 
most extraordinary. 
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On Wednesday morning, after being addressed by their leader, 
all repaired on board in admirable order, and with extraordinary 
resignation* Their departure was witnessed by hundreds of 
spectators, and whilst the steamer gaily passed down the river, 
the Saints commenced singing a favourite hymn. On entering the 
piers, however, they abruptly stopped singing, and hastily 
responded to the cheering with which they were greeted by the 
inhabitants . 2 

Another account of the same event, reported by T.H. Lewis, follows: 

.•.All sorts of scurrilous stories had been broadcast about 
Dan Jones. Some had asserted that he would sell the emigrants as 
slaves, and others maintained that some wives had joined the emi- 
grant group without the consent of their husbands. Dan Jones was 
such an outspoken crusader that he aroused not only great enthus- 
iasm among his adherents but also great enmity among others. For 
several days before leaving his home of Merthyr Tydfil, he was m 
great peril, and his house was attacked nightly for some weeks. 
For his own safety, Church members afforded him round-the-clock 
protection. He had to leave secretly because of possible at- 
tempts on his life. Some of the stories preceded him to Liver- 
pool, for in that town, the emigrants were visited by some Welsh 
non-conformist ministers who, however, were satisfied with the 
replies given to their queries. 

All the Welsh emigrants were housed in one large six-storyed 
building in Liverpool where they spent six days at a cost of one 
shilling and sixpence a day for each person.... 

By the time the ship was passing the Isle of Angelsey, every- 
body was seasick except Captain Dan Jones and Daniel Daniels.... 

While some of the emigrants would return to Wales as missionaries, 
most would never see their homeland again. They did write letters, as we 
will see later on. 

The following is an English translation of an article signed "T. J." 
that appeared in Udgorn Seion (Zion's Trumpet) for 17 May 1851, pp. 
153-56. Because the dat£ precedes the baptism of Thomas by just several 
weeks, and because the style and manner of writing so closely resemble 
those of Thomas Job in other confirmed writings, it is assumed that this 
inquiry sent to the editor of Udaorn Seion was authored by Thomas Job: 

Mr. Editor - I request your permission for the few following words to 
have the honor of appearing in your excellent Udgorn (Trumpet), a 
virtuous publication, if it is used properly: 

I have spent some years in mental turmoil, and that in relation 
to religious principles, striving in the first place to find out proof 
of the existence of the supreme Being which the scriptures mention, 
that is God. Next, what kind of God he is, together with what his 
will is with respect to men, or mankind in general; but through long 
reasoning with myself, and receiving exhortations through the strength 
and consistency of the reasonings of others, together with the 
beautiful and skilful appearance of the creation, I have keen 
persuaded to believe the propriety of the existence of God, he who is 
superior to all in power, in knowledge, in justice, in sanctity, more 
abundant and warm in his love, and more generous in his mercy than 
anyone else; as a result, this supreme object is worthy of the 
recognition of all men through their submission to him, worshiping him 
in spirit and in truth; by listening to him and keeping his 
commandments - considering his laws - embracing his ordinances, and 
honoring them all by giving perfect obedience to them, rejoicing in 
the opportunity which they may have to do that. 

Having traveled this far in aspects of the divine person, 
together with his attributes, I received encouragement from several 
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persons who were of religious character, to search in detail the holy 
book known as the Bible, or the Old and the New Testaments, for that 
book was spoken by holy men, under the promptings and direction of the 
wisdom of the Spirit of God; and that it contains his will with re- 
spect to men in general in the several stations, and also reveals the 
duty of every man and woman, parents and children, to him as their 
Creator and their Supporter, and to their fellow men and to them- 
selves, and that everything which God asks of men, or commands them to 
do, is written and clarified in that book. 

By then I was very desirous of searching the book, so that 
through this means I should attain abundant knowledge concerning the 
nature of the divine person, in whose existence I had just begun to 
believe. 

In this decision, in order to know the will of God, I took hold 
of the book, and after opening it I began to read it and search dili- 
gently in order to carry out my objective with respect to it; and as I 
read the book, I saw clearly that the holy scriptures portray this 
divine Being with such excellent virtues, that straightaway I deter- 
mined him to be an object highly deserving of my attention. 

They say of him that he is God, is Almighty, able to act 
according to his own wish, let the opposition be as strong as possible 
- he is stronger than armed strength, and it is not possible for any 
enemy who rises up against him to ever succeed to the extent of 
hindering him from doing his will; because he is Supreme and Lord over 
all, and through his supreme lordship he has authority to do as he 
will with every man, and every creature, and everything: for all which 
is visible and invisible, in the heavens and in the earth is his 
handiwork: the celestial bodies in their different orbits and their 
connections - the contents of the seas - and things underground - all 
this belongs to the Lord God; as is said by the prophet Isaiah, "I am 
the Lord that maketh all things; that stretcheth forth the heavens 
alone; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself; that frustrateth the 
tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners mad; that turneth wise men 
backward, and maketh their knowledge foolish;" as the Psalmist said - 
"The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof;" therefore, since 
everything is his handiwork, he can do with everyone and with every 
thing whatever he wishes, and his wisdom shines on all his works; yet, 
although he is powerful, he is just, and wishes to do justice to every 
man: "the Lord will do no man wrong in his matter," for "the Lord is 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works," say the 
scriptures • 

Also, not only is God powerful and just, but he is merciful, and 
full of pity toward all men - extending his mercy from day to day in 
order to supply the needs of all his creatures; this is what calls 
loudly on every man to persuade himself to believe in the existence of 
God, and to give true worship to him according to his will, consider- 
ing that his supreme-lordship enables him to teach men to worship him 
according to his plan. 

Having come in this manner to believe the necessity of being a 
servant of God, in order to be acceptable to him, I felt the inclina- 
tion within me to be a religious man, thinking that true religion is 
worthy of service to God. In the face of this inclination, I went to 
search the scriptures more widely for which commandments were in them 
for men to fulfill in order to give contentment to God and glory to 
his name; and as I searched I found out that the following command- 
ments are directed to men in general: that is, that they must believe 
in Christ, repent of their sins, be baptized with water and with the 
Holy Ghost; love God with all their heart, with all their soul, with 
all their might, and with all their mind: that it is necessary also 
for man to love his neighbor as himself, do good to everyone, espec- 
ially to the family of faith; to love his enemy, be merciful, peace- 
ful, thirsting for justice, being at peace with everyone; not owing 
anyone anything; not loving in word and in tongue only, but in deed, 
and in truth; and doing to another that which he would wish for the 
other to do to him; to overcome evil with good; not to kill or steal, 
or swear, or to commit adultery, or blasphemy, or to become drunk, or 
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anything of the kind, but to live soberly, justly, and in a godly 
manner, always telling the truth and hating every lie, not bearing 
false witness against a neighbor or a stranger; not to be vengeful, 
but to give place to anger [translator's note: "but" is used; however, 
"nor" was probably intended], to hold his tongue lest he speak 
foolishness; to add to faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, to knowledge 
temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and 
to godliness kindness, and to kindness brotherly love; informing also 
that he must put aside envy and malice, and all deception and 
hypocrisy, and listen to the commandment of Christ, which is as 
follows: "Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven," According to 
the scriptures, there is no one satisfies the will of God except those 
who obey the commandments which were noted. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will be so kind as to let me know through 
the medium of your Udgorn, whether the above commandments which are 
seen in the scriptures, keep a connection with men in this age and 
generation. If they do, I wish for you to clarify them somewhat, in 
order to instruct me as to how I should act in order to fulfill them. 
And if there is some denomination of men on the face of the earth who 
conform to the aforementioned commandments, be so good as to inform me 
so that I can straightaway, so strong is my desire to be a believing 
man, offer myself as a regular member of their virtuous and godly 
society. Also I would like to know where is Babylon, and who are the 
Babylonians, and where is Zion, where you say that salvation is to be 
had from the plagues which are coming on the earth, together with the 
way to go there. 

T.J. 

This is the editors' reply, which followed the above article: 

We agree with the wish of our correspondent, and answer that the 
commandments which he named pertain as much to this generation as to 
the one in which they were given. The way to believe in Jesus Christ 
is to believe that everything he spoke is constant truth; and the way 
to repent is to make a decision to serve God from now on and not to 
think of weeping and making many grimaces - one can do all that is 
necessary in a few minutes. The way to obtain a proper baptism is to 
take our direction from an authorized servant in the kingdom of God, 
that is one who testifies to that and at the same time who promises 
the gift of the Holy Ghost to confirm his words. He could not 
continue deceiving for long, for his words would be tested: therefore, 
take him at his word; and if he is proved a deceiver, you may search 
for a true servant until you find him but the deceivers dare not 
promise this gift; they choose to say that they are not needed in 
order not to be caught deceiving. 

Then the next thing after receiving baptism is to obey all the 
commandments which our correspondent noted, refraining from all that 
is bad and adhering to all that is good. Most frequently, every man 
is inclined to some sin which is ready to engulf him; while one is 
prone to drink, the other is prone to commit adultery - while one is 
prone to steal, the other is prone to laziness - while one is prone to 
waver and be unsteady in this thinking, the other is prone to be 
dishonest, refraining from paying his debt and doing justice. Thus 
every man has some things to overcome; and to the extent that he does 
overcome them, to that extent he will perfect himself. Every man has 
the power to overcome everything which he encounters; otherwise he 
could not be condemned for not doing so. The members of the Church of 
God are children who are in school, where they can be taught in all 
things; and after they all become the "perfect man," that is when it 
can be shown which denomination of people have fulfilled all the com- 
mandments of God. If our correspondent wishes to join such a denomina- 
tion, he must ioin with them in their imperfection, while they are 
striving to fulfill the perfect commandments which have been given 
them. Such a denomination is the Latter-day Saints; and in their 
Church only, must a man work out his own salvation before he can be 
saved. For more information about the foregoing things, we direct our 
correspondent to the various treatises which we have published. 
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Next, we shall endeavor to say which place is Babylon . The place 
of Babylon is as broad as the government or tne Motner or harlots and 
abominations of the earth, which is portrayed in Revelations 17 as 
"the great whore that sitteth upon many waters" (verse 2) [note: 
actually verse 1]," which are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, 
and tongues" (verse 15). The woman or the whore under scrutiny, is 
the great city (that is Babylon, or a mixture) which reigns over the 
kings of the earth (see verse 18). Until now, it appears that the 
reign of the woman is spiritual, the same as the reign of Zion; but 
soon some excellent city will be adopted by the woman, when her 
government becomes more visible over the kings of the earth. We 
consider that Babylon will be the city which is biggest in commerce on 
the earth, and we would say that its place is by the sea; for the 
scriptures say, "Every shipmaster, and all tne company in ships, and 
sailors, and as many as trade by sea, stood afar off, and cried when 
they saw the smoke of her burning, saying, What city is like unto this 
great city?" It is clear that the Babylonians are those who are 
governed by the great whore, and who are to become drunk on the blood 
of the saints; and fleeing from Babylon is to flee from the vicinity 
of its government limits as well as from the city itself. 

Next, our friend asks, where is the place of Zion. Where the 
"pure in heart" have gone; and the place they have gone is the "high 
mountain" in the sides of the north. The evangelist Zion, according 
to Isaiah 40:9, is to climb up to a high mountain; and she is doing 
that at present by emigrating to Great Salt Lake City, where "the city 
is lowered into a low place." This city will not be the New Jeru- 
salem, or the city of Zion, rather one of her extensions, where the 
daughter of Zion presently has gone to raise up a house to the name of 
the Lord and to preach the gospel to the ends of the earth. In Zion 
will be salvation, when the jealousy of the Almighty will be poured 
out upon the earth. Therefore, let everyone hasten to her; for "We 
would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed: forsake her, and let 
us go every one into his own country: for her judgment reacheth unto 
heaven, and is lifted up even to the skies" (Jeremiah 51:9). The way 
to go is through the direction of the servants of God; and "where 
there is a will, there is a way." - Editor. [Note: the last phrase is 
in English in the original.] 

. Thomas then obviously studied the Book of Mormon and conferred with 
the missionaries and at last was convinced they had the truth. The fol- 
lowing is an expression of his belief found on a separate page, undated, 
in his writings: 

The meaning comprised in the blessing of Jacob on the head of his 
son, Joseph, (see Genesis Chap. 49 v. 22-26.) have been a sealed 
mystery to the divines of the past ages, and to all until the Book of 
Mormon was brought out that throws light on the subject. Jacob here 
evidently compares himself to a fruit tree; Joseph, a fruitful bough 
in that tree. Some of the branches of the fruitful bough were to run 
over the wall. The Book of Mormon informs us that branches, or poster- 
ities of Joseph, left the old world, have landed on and inhabited the 
continent of America. That is the light. 

The notion that the old patriarchs had of the shape of the earth 
was the same as that of the Chaldeans, Phynicians [Phoenicians] and 
Egyptians, that the earth had nearly a plane surface, not globular as 
the present theory makes it; that the ocean was a large river contin- 
ually flowing about the earth, and that there was a big bulwark, or 
wall, running along the bank of the river preventing the water to 
overflow the land. 

Very few men from those parts, at that remote time, had ever seen 
the great ocean. The few of the Phynicians, Syrians, and Egyptians 
that had been through the strait of Gibraltar and seen the great rocks 
standing there, called them the pillars of Herculus, thinking (it is 
supposed) that Herculus, in building his great citadels, took his 
materials from the big wall, made a gap in it to let in the water 
which formed what we call the Mediterranian Sea. 
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But the branches of the fruitful bough were not only to run over 
the wall but must spread over the river, bend down, take root and bear 
fruit on the other side. Otherwise, the blessing promised to Joseph 
could not be realized. It could not be fulfilled in that old world, 
but must in some unknown, or new, world where the branches were to 
reach to the utmost bounds of the Everlasting Hills and there enjoy 
the blessings of the breast and the womb becoming a very fruitful, 
even multitude of nations, in the midst of the earth. No believer in 
the Book of Mormon ever had a doubt but there is an allusion here to 
the continent of America, the land of promise to Joseph of old, where 
the blessing to Joseph was to prevail above the blessina of his 
progenitors Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as much as the continent of 
America surpasses the small country of Caanan. 

It is said in the old scripture by Jesus Christ, "Behold, I lay 
in Zion a chief cornerstone, elect and precious, and he that believeth 
on him shall not be confounded." But this is not the chief corner- 
stone in tne foundation of the church, but the capstone, or what 
builders call the "key stone." It is the stone which the builders 
rejected and which became the head of the corner. Paul explains to us 
what the chief cornerstone is, "Jesus Christ himself is the chief 
cornerstone, in whom all the building fitly framed together groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord." So, Jesus Christ becomes the great 
key stone binding the whole church together in one, after it is built 
on the foundation of apostles and prophets. The main body or walls of 
the building are made up of the saints and lower officers. Peter says 
to them, "Ye also as lively stones, are built up into a spiritual 
house." So, we are the ones that the great master builders daub with 
mortar so much, but never mind, it only makes us to stick more close 
together. 

But the church to which Peter was a stone and a shepherd was 
persecuted by the great red dragon (the scarlet robed emperor of Rome) 
and had to take its flight to the wilderness and the everlasting gos- 
pel had to return to heaven with the spirits of the martyred saints, 
both to remain until they were brought back and replaced upon the 
earth. 

Has the appointed time for the restoration arrived? Has the 
church and gospel already returned? The answer is yes, they have. By 
whom was the church restored from the wilderness? By a young man 
named Joseph Smith Junior. The Lord said to him after having received 
the record of the Nephites, "...Yea, even my servant, Joseph Smith 
Junior, might have power to translate through the mercy of God, by the 
power of God, the Book of Mormon; and also those to whom these command- 
ments were given might have power to lay the foundation of this church 
and to bring it forth out of obscurity and out of darkness, the only 
true and living church upon the face of the whole earth with which I 
the Lord am well pleased." 

How was the everlasting Gospel restored from Heaven? By an angel 
who was seen flying through the midst of heaven "...having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to be preached unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation and kindred, tongue and people." 

To where was the angel to direct his flight? And to whom he 
delivered the message? The answer must again be - to the land of 
America and to the same young man, Joseph Smith, Junior, to whom the 
angel delivered the Book of Mormon which contains the everlasting 
Gospel. 

Joseph Smith also was the first one called and ordained to be an 
apostle of Jesus Christ in the later day dispensation. Joseph Smith 
was also the first to receive the keys of the kingdom of heaven for 
the last dispensation of the Gospel, the same keys as Peter, James, 
and John held in the former day dispensation of the Gospel. Joseph 
Smith was everything to the Later Day church that Peter was to the 
former day church, yes, I say, and a great deal more. 
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In the spring of 1851 I joined the Later-Day-Saints , ordained an 
Elder in the Fall, and until my emigration, devoted myself as an Elder 
of the Church. 

(NOTE: Thomas Job did not record his baptism date, and a search of tte 
existing Welsh LDS branch records did not give it. We can assume it was 
near the time of the baptism of his wife, Hannah Daniels Job. While she 
was a member of the Mink Creek Ward of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints in Idaho, she gave the information that she was baptized 
30 June 1851 by Thomas Johns. That would have been eight weeks after she 
liad given birth to Elizabeth. That Thomas Job did devote himself as an 
Elder in the Church, is borne out by 1:he following English translation of 
another article of Thomas Jobs' which appeared in Udgorn Seion (Zions 
Trumpet) for 23 April 1853, pp. 267-70: 

THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF OUR EXISTENCE 
(Teaching, delivered in Carmarthen, February 20, 1853.) 

"But shall we stop here, and suppose all the materials of the 
universe have ascended to the highest scale of perfection? Shall we 
suppose that they have now come to a stopping place, beyond which they 
can never advance? No: there are other laws of action in which they 
must be schooled, and other spheres of a higher and mora glorious 
order, in which they must learn experience; and thus as endless ages 
shall open new glories, and new laws, and new modes of action, they 
will progress in the grand, universal, and eternal scale of being." - 
Orson Pratt, in the Great First Cause, p.24 [in the Welsh edition, 
p. 14 in the English]. 

Without exception it is admitted that the primary purpose of man 
is to glorify God, and to enjoy him eternally, that is, to enioy his 
title, his office, and his condition; to the extent that man rises in 
knowledge of the principles and the laws upon which God acts in his 
office, to that extent he [man] will increase in likeness to him, and 
to the extent that man is able to comprehend his wisdom, to that 
extent he will be able to praise him. But when will man be able to 
give glory to God as much as to answer the purpose of his existence? 
Is it possible for him to do that in the times of the restoration? I 
shall not venture to answer in the affirmative, lest after all our 
trouble and boasting in the service of the Lord we be unprofitable 
servants to him after all. 

But through which means or way is the creature of man to answer 
that purpose of enjoying apd glorifying God? By conforming to the 
above quotation of Professor Pratt; that is to place all his present 
powers to work to understand and comprehend the nature of the prin- 
ciples of the works of God, in the things which have been done and 
which will be seen, in order to become able to comprehend the higher 
things, and thus through great effort and labor to increase to the 
progress of God himself. 

It is said that the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament shows his handiwork, and that day unto day utters speech 
about him, and night unto night shows knowledge of him through every 
speech and language. But through which ways do these things sing 
their anthems to the Almighty God through every speech and language? 
Through man's perceiving and comprehending, through the strength and 
appropriateness of his logic, the majesty, ability and gifted purposes 
of the living God, in their order and their structure to answer the 
wise purposes of providence, and the holding of it all immovable and 
infallible; and to wonder and to acclaim, through praise and thanks, 
his immortal power and his mercy. 

Before God began the work of this creation, and gave to the sun 
its glory, the moon its laws, the stars their movements, the sea its 
boundaries, the air its adornments, and the earth its crops, so that 
the heavens could declare the glory of God, and the firmament show his 
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handiwork, truly, it was necessary for some being to be formed and 
endowed with power and reason, and arranged in a form and situation to 
perceive, understand and judge the great love, power, wisdom and 
goodness of God in their order, and offer up sacrifices of praise and 
thanks to him continually in behalf of the mute or reasonless part of 
the great creation. Man, is perfectly suited to this task; there is 
not one being created, except man alone, who has been blessed with the 
precise embodiment, and arranged with respect to his face and eyes and 
mental faculties suited to enable him to look up with facility and 
pleasure on the glorious bodies which show themselves in the heavenly 
places. There is no doubt that the Creator of the universe intended 
for man to come to know of its structure, when he gave to us so much 
light, reason, and minds sufficiently able to penetrate philosophical 
knowledge and study of excellent things. 

For that reason, dear brothers and sisters, our duty is to desire 
continually every kind of philosophical knowledge which is attainable 
at the present time, although there are but few provable truths left 
by all the dark ages of the world, because of their lack of the Spirit 
of truth, to broaden, sharpen, and enliven the comprehension so the 
mind would be able to reach with more penetration through all the 
cells of nature, although I do not think the Spirit of truth will give 
knowledge of these things to anyone without the greatest efforts on 
their part; although some say to me (when I encourage them to striv- 
ings of this nature), "Brother Job, the Spirit of God will enlighten 
us in these things when we arrive home in Zion," as if the Spirit of 
God did not have anything better to do than to spare their laziness, 
and as if one case of trouble, labor, or effort on their part were not 
within their grasp. I would like to create a longing in every one of 
the Saints who desire to give glory to God, to become like him in 
knowledge and power, to arrive at a knowledge of the principles and 
the laws, the numbers and the measures through which God created the 
worlds through the word of his faith; and not to think that we give 
sufficient glory to God by wondering and marveling when we lift our 
heads up by day on seeing the sun gleaming in its arc though the 
endless expanse, on seeing the rain, snow or the hailstones falling on 
the earth, or on seeing the multi-colored rainbow sparkling in yonder 
cloud; or by night on seeing the bright moon riding on the small 
clouds off in the east, or the brilliant stars paving the face of the 
firmament as if with gold dust. 

It is not sufficient either for us to understand the beneficent 
purposes of God in the creation and arrangement of all these majestic 
things without understanding the connections which exist between the 
works of nature and the providential purposes of the great Jehovah. 
For example, take the harvest moon, or as it is commonly called "the 
six nights of light;" it is easy for all of you to perceive the 
goodness of God in causing the moon to come up for several nights at 
almost exactly the same time as the sun sets, and within a few minutes 
for a fortnight or more in the busy month of the harvest, while at 
other times with a difference of about three quarters of an hour each 
night: can you understand and comprehend the wisdom of God in the 
creation and ordering of the orbits of these beings to answer this 
special purpose by positioning them completely in accordance with the 
principles and laws of nature? Do you understand the causes of early 
and late rain, lightning, thunder, earthquake, rainbows, and the 
shooting stars, together with their purposes? Do you understand the 
formation of flakes of snow which are as different in their shapes as 
the flowers of the fields, or the grains of hail which show all the 
different forms of the twelve polygons? Do you know of the different 
rooms in which all these are formed? You cannot give glory to God for 
them in a worthy manner unless you understand these things, any more 
than the thousands of people you saw gathering in this town lately to 
see the first steam-vehicle come in could give one bit of glory to its 
inventor through their lack of understanding of the principles of 
engineering, even though they all declared his praises in the very 
highest way; but he would have received more through the praise of one 
skilled engineer. 

Biomas Job, Proff. Astro. Brit. A.Assoc. 
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You noticed, perhaps, that brevity was not one of his virtues. Had he 
been schooled in this century, he would probably have learned to state his 
views more concisely. However, he had 'cast his lot' with the Mormons and 
was now totally committed to their cause. 



Endnotes to Chapter 12 

1. Journal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints , April 7, 

184b. 

2* The Cambrian of .16 February 1849, published &ransea, Carmarthenshire, South 
. Wales, 

3. T.K. Lewis, "The First Welsh Emigration to Utah (1849)" printed in The Era 
April 1961 pp. 223-223 in which he quotes fran a Swansea (.Wales ) 
newspaper The Cambrian of 16 February 1849 and f rom Journal History of 
the Church or Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 5 August 1849. 

NOTE: The articles in this chapter that were written by Thomas Job and published in 
Udgorn Seion were translated from the Welsh by Ronald D. Dennis of 
Brignam Young University , Foreign Language Department. The editor of 
the Udgorn Seion at the time these articles were published was John 
Davis. 
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This signature and date were on the cover 
of a "Times and Seasons. 11 publication of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. The original seems now to be lost. 
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THE BOOK OF MORMON - a sacred record 
of the visit of the resurrected Jesus 
Christ to descendants of a tribe of 
Israelites who left Jerusalem prior 
to the destruction of that city about 
600 B.C. The BooK of Mormon supports 
the Bible providing another witness 
for Jesus Christ. 

The "Mormons " were forced to 
leave their Illinois city of 
Nauvoo in 1846 & the beautf iul 
temple (above) they had built. 

As exiles, they left Nauvoo and traveled into Mexican territory 
to establish a haven in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. All 
members and new converts were encouraged to -gather" there. 



CHAPTER 13 - MAGNETISM OF AMERICA 

It was at Ffoesybroga on July 30, 1849 that Evan Davies died. He was 
Thomas Job's brother, remember. He was a shoemaker at the time of his 
death, but the fact that he died of comsumption would lead us to believe 
that he spent at least some of his 42 years in the unhealthful environment 
of the mines. He was buried in the churchyard at Llanpumsaint the day 
after his death. 

3>Ajp'^ j/a»* d+~ > A^^J4^4^ 

(NOTE: The above reference surely must mean his brother, Evan Davies, even 
though the time does not exactly correspond to the actual date as given on 
the death certificate and in the parish register of burials. In many of 
the events noted in Thomas Jobs' astrological chart the time varies from a 
few months to several years. It is undoubtedly due to the fact that the 
chart was compiled in later years, from memory - the events themselves 
being factual, but the actual chronology inaccurate.) 

With the death of Evan the number of people living in the little 
cottage was reduced to five. On the night of 30 March 1851, the decennial 
census was again taken. At home in the cottage at Ffoesybroga, a farm of 
25 acres, were: 

Thomas Job Head Married age 38 born Llanpumsaint 

Hannah •' Wife Married age 22 born Abergwilly 

Mary " Daur age 2 born Llanpumsaint 

Daniel Job Father Married age 83 born Llanpumsaiunt 

(a pauper, formerly farmer) 

Mary Job Mother Married age 79 born Lampiter, Cards. 






0#4j^ s**^ 4^^^~<P***~~< 



*It was on 9 May 1851 that Elizabeth was born. Mary again was mid- 
wife, alert and agile for her 79 years. The same was not true of her 
husband, Daniel. He sat most of the time propped in a chair by the fire. 
Mary's life revolved around him. She fed him. She washed him. She sang 
to him. In this she found her life's purpose. Little Mary was a ray of 
sunshine in their lives even on the darkest days. And now there was the 
new baby, Elizabeth. 
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*As the year wore on, Daniel became weaker and with the onset of cold 
weather was confined to bed. Mary never relented in her care of him. She 
saw it as her wifely duty, and as long as she was able, she would care for 
him. Never was anyone kinder or more conscientious to a self-appointed 
task. 

*In early December, when it became apparent that his father would not 
survive the winter, Thomas had bargained with the Parish Minister to have 
a grave dug and planked over in anticipation of the bitter frost and snow 
that might prevent it at the time it was needed. This precaution proved 
prudent, for when on December twenty-first Daniel breathed his last, their 
valley was encompassed in a winter blizzard of such severity that the Jobs 
were snowbound. Ice and snow pelted the little cottage with demonic fury 
hurled by ferocious winds that swept unchecked across Europe from the 
Steppes of Russia. 

*Mary maintained a constant vigil at the bedside of her comatose 
husband. Thomas sat with her, the two of them huddled together for 
warmth, for comfort and sustenance. He left the cottage once each day to 
see to the animals and to replenish the fuel supply from the stack of 
dried peat he had previously piled in the barn. Hannah kept the fire 
alive and the kettle filled with nourishing soup. 

*The body of Daniel was laid out on the bed and prepared for burial 
although it would be impossible to take it away until the storm abated. 
He died on Sunday and they kept a "wake" by his side all that night to 
forestall the evil spirits. The storm continued throughout the next day 
and the following night and through it all they remained by his side. 

*0n Tuesday morning the wind ceased and a pale sun rose over the 
valley that lay cloaked in the breathtaking beauty of ice and snow - cold 
and silent as Daniel Job was inside the cottage at Ffoesybroga. The 
crusty snow crunched and squeaked under the boots of John Griffith, a near 
neighbor, who came early to see how they had weathered the storm. John 
Griffith said that he and his wife, Dinah, had been worried and she 
insisted he come to bring a pan of warm bread and inquire after Daniel J 

♦John Griffith also took the news to the minister, William Henry 
Powell, and accompanied John Evans, the church warden, back to the cottage 
with a sleigh for the body. The small handful of mourners followed it to 
the churchyard where the Reverend Powell read in haste the prescribed 
words over the mortal remains of Daniel Job. 

♦Without Daniel, Mary lost her will to live. He had been her life; 
the center of her every waking thought for many months. She would not be 
consoled in her grief. She would have little to do with Hannah or with 
Thomas. She was oblivious to all around her, even the children who had 
been her pride and joy. She rocked continuously in her chair mumbling 
incoherently day or night and slept only at infrequent intervals. She 
lived in a world remote from Ffoesybroga, but her presence there was very 
real . 

♦Rachel Jones, sister of Thomas Job, grieved over the plight of her 
mother and vowed that as soon as the muddy lanes dried sufficiently to 
support a cart, she would take her home with her. And so, when spring 
came, she sent her sons to bring their grandmother to Ffynnonwen in the 
neighboring parish of LLanllawddog.^ 

♦Rachel had been a widow for seven years. This plucky lady ran the 
blacksmith shop and employed her sons, John and Daniel. She raised ten 
children, the youngest iust six years old when her husband had died. 
Strong, like her mother, she did the work of a man. 

♦With his mother gone, Thomas was freed to carry out a plan that all 
winter had been formulating in his mind. He would build a new house at 
Ffoesybroga. He picked out a level spot on an elevation at one end of the 
farm from whence you could look out all over their little valley. It was 
ideally situated amidst a group of trees surrounding a natural spring. He 
took Hannah there and, with a stick, drew in the ground the outline of her 
new home. 

♦It was to be patterned after the old cottage, but larger. It would 
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have two rooms , with space for him to study in the kitchen area where the 
fireplace was located* Nor would it have just a fireplace , as the cottage 
had, but an iron oven was to be mortared into the wall adjoining it, where 
Hannah would learn to bake. They had seen these ovens in some of the 
newer homes in Carmarthen. They had watched as hot coals from the 
fireplace were shoveled into the ovens on long -handled wooden shovels , and 
when the oven was hot enough, loaves of bread and flat cakes were placed 
inside to cook. It was a great improvement over the old-fashioned way of 
baking in a kettle over an open fire. 

*Above the two rooms Thomas would build a low sleeping loft to accommo- 
date the family they would have. He had drawn a sketch with different 
views and estimated the quantities of building materials he would need. 
Stones had to be quarried and hauled to the farm, where he labored many 
weeks to form the walls of the house and the adjoining barn. The combined 
structure was then covered with a durable roof of slate tiles. 

*He repaired the existing fence and built new fences where there were 
none and planted hedges along the fence line that over the years would 
make a strong living hedge. He made many other improvements to the farm 
as well. 

*He felt secure in his own situation at last, with a new house on his 
own farm (though not really his own farm, was it?), and acceptance as a 
scholar and teacher in his own right. And Hannah was happy. It was good, 
on approaching his door, to hear her singing to her babies while bending 
over the table preparing dinner, her light auburn hair falling in soft 
waves around her face and her blue eyes smiling once again. 

*This home was her own. She loved to press the wooden mould into the 
newly formed mound of butter, leaving the imprint of a fern leaf as she 
pulled it away. Starching and ironing the linens and laces took 
considerable time and skill using the tedious methods then employed. 
While much of her time was taken up with scrubbing and laundering to keep 
her home and children clean, she attended her duties with a song on her 
lips • 

*She saved the task of making rushlights and candles for the cold win- 
ter evenings when the children were in bed, because the hot melted tallow 
was dangerous with helpful little fingers around. To make the rushlights, 
she peeled the rushes she had gathered and dried in the summer and pulled 
the hardened pith through scalding grease. Without candle molds, she 
dipped strands of cotton in melted fat and when partially cooled, formed 
the mass into rude candles .3 

♦Daily, she made oatcakes for her family by mixing water, bacon 
grease, oatmeal, and a touch of salt. The dough she then kneaded well 
before rolling out and cutting into circles with the edge of a cup. Then 
she placed them on a hot baking stone in her new oven. 4 

*The dishes she had inherited from Mary Davis Job were neatly arranged 
in her dresser along with the few nice mugs Thomas had bought her when 
they lived in Swansea. At that moment she could not have wanted more. 
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Because Thomas 1 interest in astrology had also earned him quite a rep- 
utation, he had frequent requests for his expertise in supernatural pheno- 
mena. People came to him with various problems: illness, lost articles, 
warts to be removed, etc. and he was evidently very successful. From a 
Welsh publication entitled Welsh Witchcraft - Viewing Wales Series 
compiled by James Pike of St. Austell, waies, I quote tne roiiowmg: 

A WIZARD OF FOS BROGA 
[Fos Broga is another spelling of Ffoesybroga] 

A wizard of Fos Broga at Llanpumsaint cured a girl who was 
suffering a mysterious illness, that had been cast on her by a 
gypsy witch. She could not get out of bed but lay there in a 
dumb stupor. He looked at the girl and spoke to her for a while, 
then wrote out a charm and had it tied around her neck. He told 
her to go to sleep and then he waited by her bedside until 
exactly at Midnight the girl groaned and trembled as if in great 
pain. , She did not awaken, but turned to her side and fell into 
peaceful slumber. She recovered her health but the wizard warned 
her to keep away from the gypsies. The wizard's charm was a 
spell that read: "Abracadabra, sickness depart from me." 5 

Hannah watched, with growing fear, her husbands 1 fascination with what 
she called "The Black Art." One incident she later related was when their 
chickens began to disappear from Ffoesybroga and Thomas suspected it was 
the work of a thief. Hannah watched from the doorway as he drew a large 
circle near the hen house by moonlight. He then repeated incantations 
which she did not understand. When he discovered she was watching he 
brusquely sent her to bed. As morning dawned, they found a man standing 
within the circle, powerless to set himself free until Thomas had deter- 
mined his guilt and released him from the spell .6 

Hannah also related a time she had heard several voices coming from 
the next room where she knew Thomas to be alone. 7 It frightened her and 
she begged him to stop this evil practice. There was suspicion and fear 
expressed by neighbors as well. While many believed in what he was doing, 
others did not and publicly berated him. I suppose the fact that he had 
attended Mormon meetings did not enhance his general reputation. 



Along with the subject of religion, the magnetism of America was much 
discussed during the 1840s and 1850s in Carmarthenshire. There was much 
opposition and hatred against the Mormons. Stories, both false and true, 
pro and con, were circulated abroad. In a country of out-spoken people 
you would expect as much. Intolerant of their own diverse religious 
factions, most of the Welsh were not eager to endorse a foreign sect. 

Early in 1853 Capt. Dan Jones, Thomas Jeremy, and Uncle Daniel Daniels 
returned to Wales on a mission for the Mormon Church, to strengthen the 
members who had remained there and to seek new converts. 

Daniel Daniels, who was later installed as president of the Welsh 
Mission, had been called along with 101 others in a Special Conference 
held 28 August 1852 in Salt Lake City to leave his family in the care of 
the Lord and their good neighbors and go to the four corners of the earth 
to preach the gospel. "The missions we will call for during this 
conference," said George A. Smith, "are generally, not to be very long 
ones; probably from 3 to 7 years will be as long as any man will be absent 
from his family." 8 

♦Daniel Daniels was called to go to Wales. He surely spent some time 
at the home of his brother, John Daniels, and with Thomas and Hannah. He 
appeared in better health than when he had left Wales four year previous, 
his face tanned by the desert sun and his muscles taut and lean. 
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*He talked with pride of the new city that was rapidly being built in 
Utah Territory. He told of its wide streets with clear water running in 
ditches down both sides. He told of vast acres of land available for 
private ownership. He told of a growing, vital economy wherein there was 
plenty of work and better pay than the workers in the Rhondda Valley were 
making in Wales. He told of clean, pure air and abundant health-giving 
sunshine • 

*He assured them that the Indians were not as hostile as had been 
reported. The ones that he had met with generally trusted the Mormons and 
did not give much trouble. He told of his experiences crossing the great 
American plain where there was no permanent settlement for a thousand 
miles. He stressed the freedom and peace the Saints enjoyed. 

*But the most remarkable thing about that new "City of Zion," as he 
sometimes called it, was the Mormon people themselves, a community dedi- 
cated to the building up of a theocratic form of government, where all men 
would eventually live under God's laws, in harmony with one another. 

*He reaffirmed his testimony that the Heavens had opened - God had 
again spoken to the inhabitants of the earth and the great work of the 
restoration was taking place at that very moment, half a world away. 

*He stated with firm conviction that the Book of Mormon was Holy Scrip- 
ture, to be studied along with the Holy JBiDie, ana that to know the 
scriptures was to find Jesus Christ, the savior or mankind. 

He brought letters to people in Wales from relatives who had gone to 
Salt Lake City and circulated them among the converts. These were read 
with interest: 

William Morgans wrote: "...We are at present fit and well and 
have had very little sickness on the journey. After proceeding 
from the Bear River area, we met a party of missionaries on their 
journey eastward, including Captain [Dan] Jones, Thomas Jeremy 
and Daniel Daniels, all of whom were on their way to Wales...." 

After the company had reached Mountain Creek, Morgans 
continued, "We heard a noise proceeding from the direction of the 
city. It was a party [of Welsh] which had come nearly forty 
miles to us, bringing with them a supply of the Valley's fruits 
such as watermelon, potatoes, and onions. Somewhat further on, 
another group came to meet us ... . 

We have travelled 1,130 miles. It was quite usual to see 
400 to 500 buffaloes going for drink at the Platte River. The 
Indians were well behaved and friendly. We accidentally came 
across between three or four hundred Sioux Indians. They greeted 
us "How do. Mormon good." They had their blankets on the 
ground, inviting us to smoke the pipe of peace." 

William Morgans indicated that he was delighted with Salt 
Lake City and gave his impressions of the place. He noted that 
"...the roads are 130 feet wide and tree-lined with a supply of 
running water on each side. Laborers get three shillings a day 
and masons twelve shilling sixpence. This is a better place for 
workers than Merthyr Tydfil is...." 

The following two letters, although written later (in 1854) are 
indicative of the letters that were received in 1852: 

David G. Bowen wrote to his parents in Wales: "...You have 
worked all your lifetime to increase the wealth of rich people, 
and despite all that, you are yourselves poor without owning a 
foot of ground. You consider me foolish for leaving Felin Fach 
where I aid not own a single animal. My young son, Morgan, can 
speak three languages, although only seven and a half years old - 
Welsh, English, and Indian...." 




Above are two views of the house at FFOESYBROGA, which was built by 
Thomas Job in 1852. At left is the house and at right the barn which 
adjoins the house. The barn has a durable slate roof; the house a 
corregated tin roof, added later. The pictures were taken in 1973 just 
before it was demolished. At that time the wall at the opposite end 
had fallen in and the house was not occupied. 

At left below is the fireplace at Ffoesybroga with the built-in oven 
on the side. It was new when Hannah tended the fire, stirred mutton 
stew, and baked her bread. 

At right is a view of the fields of Ffoesybroga as seen from the rear 
of the house, which can be seen nestled in the trees. Living fences 
(called hedgerows) separate the fields. The climate is very wet. 
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Above, Benjamin J. Davis and his 
bride, Sarah Thomas, They came 
to America & lived in Wisconsin. 



RACHEL (JOB) JONES 

sister of Thomas Job 

This photograph was in Thomas 

Job's trunk in Goshen and had 

her name and relationship 

written on the back. 










A large photograph of THOMAS JOB 
used to hang on the wall in the old 
adobe house (Meda Woodard still has 
the oval frame, but Daniel Job took 
the photograph with him when he went 
to the Utah County Infirmary and no 
one has seen it since.) Meda several 
times described the photo as follows: 

(1) it was a full length photograph, 

(2) he stood beside a chair, (3) a 
pocket watch chain was visible (it 
was gilded in the large photograph), 

(4) he had a full head of hair, and 

(5) one leg was bent as if it might 
have been on a low rung of the chair. 
Meda has not seen the photograph for 
over 40 years. Her eyesight is poor 
now and she can not make a positive 
identification, of this photograph, 
however - WE THINK IT IS THOMAS JOB. 



Photo from Edna Job Nielson 
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A letter from John Davis stated: "...There is ample scope 
here for a livelihood, and plenty of land still available.... The 
incoming former shopkeeper is happily engaged in trench digging, 
the solicitor in fetching wood from the canyon, the doctor in 
preparing mortar, the present writer in picking potatoes.... 
Several, however, like myself, have been allowed to follow their 
former craft. Here we are all expected to do what we can to 
promote the Kingdom of God. Anyone with other objects in mind 
would be well advised to stay at home.... The journey was long, 
the weather quite warm, the oxen quite stubborn, men sometimes 
more stubborn. ..." 1 2 



*0n the morning of July 6, 1853, Daniel Jones (not Captain Dan Jones, 
but a nephew of Thomas Job and son of Benjamin and Rachel Jones,) walked 
over from Llanllawddog parish bringing the news that Mary Davis Job was 
dead. She had died the previous evening at Fynnonwen, the home of Rachel, 
where she had gone to live in 1851, after the death of her husband, as you 
recall. 

*Soon after dawn of the morning of July 7th, friends and relatives 
gathered from over the countryside to pay their last respects. All joined 
in the mourning as they followed the body of Mary Davis Job to the 
churchyard at Llanpumsaint where she was tenderly laid her to rest by the 
side of her husband, Daniel Job. 

*The grave was covered over with flowers, and fresh ones brought for a 
week or two after the burial. And forever after, in springtime, the 
children, grandchildren, and, it is to be hoped, the great-great-great 
grandchildren still tend, weed, and "flower" the graves of the ancestors 
they have never seen. 13 

(NOTE: As I visited the churchyard at Llanpumsaint in 1973, I observed 
that the graves of Daniel and Mary Job, located twenty feet away from the 
northeast door of the church, were well kept, although some of the other 
ancient graves were overgrown with vines and in need of repair. The old 
graves are all on the south, east and west sides of the church, owing to 
the superstitious custom of never interring the dead on the north, or 
"wrong" side of the church.) 14 

♦Hannah was by now carrying another child and Thomas hoped that this 
one might be the boy that would carry his name. 

•They had talked about emigrating to America to gather with the 
Saints. Now that his mother was gone, Thomas felt there was no more 
reason to stay. The leaders of the LDS Church were getting up a company 
of Saints to leave Wales early in 1854, and he wanted to join them. 

j£d '<&*- Jf0 4^*4** 02t**^£j . 
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*0n the seventeenth of September baby Anne was born. 15 She was sickly , 
but according to their new-found faith, little children are heirs of the 
kingdom of Heaven, so Anne was not christened in the parish church. 

*David and Adah Evans, a young couple from Llangeler, bought out 
Thomas's interest in the farm, and Thomas and Hannah with their three 
little girls moved to Carmarthen where they would stay until the date of 
sailing. 16 

*With the house gone, surrounded by strangers in a strange city, 
Hannah began to question this awesome decision. What did they really know 
about this new religion and this new land? Suppose they got there and 
found out it was all a hoax? Some of the stories told by people who said 
they knew, painted a very different picture than Uncle Daniel had told 
them. Her father tended to believe them, and so did her sister, Anne. 
Both her sister and her father had quit going to the Mormon meetings. Her 
mother, Anne Thomas Daniels, was still firm in the faith, but because her 
husband forbade her, she did not attend the meetings either. She support- 
ed Thomas in his decision, however, and wished she were going with themJ? 

*Thomas paid the money for their passage to America, but as the time 
for departure drew near, Hannah panicked. She would surely never see her 
mother again, and what of her frail little baby, Anne? It was doubtful 
she could survive the rigorous ocean voyage, and if she did not, her body 
would be cast into the sea. Oh, how could they go? 

*She told Thomas she had changed her mind. He was appalled I It was 
too late to turn back. He had paid the money for their passage; it could 
not be returned. And he was sure - so sure - that things would be much 
better for them in the Salt Lake Valley. They owed it to their children 
to give them a new start in a land of opportunity. He said it was unthink- 
able to change their minds. If they didn't go now, they could never to. 
Their home was sold, the money would be gone; they would be obliged to 
remain in Wales forever. 

*He argued, he pleaded, he begged her to go. At last, he threatened 
that he would go without her, if she would not. She said he f d have to go 
without her then; and he argued that he would go and he would take his 
children with him. They would gain the most from this move and he would 
not allow them to miss it. She said he could threaten all he wished, but 
she would never, never go with him. 

*But Hannah trembled in fear of him. He was much older, educated, and 
had more experience than she had had. He could take his children and go, 
you see, for in the eyes of the law they were his children and a father's 
right took precedence over a mother's claim. Even so, she was determined 
that neither she, nor they, would go to America. She waited her chance 
and fled with them to Bwlchyronen, the home of her parents. 18 
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CHAPTER 14 - EMIGRATION 

♦Thomas made repeated attempts to see Hannah, and prayed night and day 
that he could somehow persuade her to change her mind. But she refused to 
see him. His mother-in-law was the only one in the Daniels household who 
would talk to him. He was grateful that she, at least, understood. 

♦Alone in the little flat in Carmarthen he pondered the weighty 
problem before him. The thought of never seeing Hannah and his children 
again was incomprehensible. How could he sever himself from those he 
loved so desperately? And yet he had not severed them. It had not been 
his decision. It was she who would have nothing to do with him. 

*The peace and harmony they once had had was gone. He sought solace 
in prayer and in the scriptures, and as he read of the lives of privation 
those ancient men of God had endured, he felt a kinship with them. He 
vowed to serve God at all cost. Hannah had made her choice; now he had 
made his. He would go to America. 

*0f his own family, only his brother, David, was sympathetic toward 
him. David was interested in Mormonism, but had not joined the Church. 
He lived nearby in Carmarthen and helped Thomas gather the things he would 
need to take with him. Together they filled a wooden trunk with warm 
clothing, sturdy shoes, bedding, dried food, and other items needed for 
his journey. Certain books he must take with him for they were his means 
of livelihood, so they, too, were packed in. A few important papers (a 
record of his ancestors among them) were safely tucked inside. 

*The boat was to leave from Carmarthen Bay late in January and take 
him to Liverpool where he would transfer to the ship Golconda that was to 
take him across the Atlantic Ocean. These sailing vessels depended on the 
wind for power, which made it was impossible to determine a definite time 
of departure. All must board the Golconda by January 30th and then, when 
the wind was right, they would leave. 

*The day he was to report at the pier at Carmarthen Bay was calm, with 
no sign of a breeze. Thomas Job was glad. Anxious as he was to get 
underway, he still hoped some miracle would change the mind of her whom he 
loved • 

*He made a hurried trip to David's house to tell him he would try once 
more to see Hannah. He thought that with any luck, he could make it there 
and back before a favorable wind came up. 

♦Wheeling a barrow containing his trunk to Davids' home he apprised 
him of his plan to see Hannah and arranged for David to take his trunk to 
the boat dock; then he hired a trap to go the six miles to Bwlchyronen. 

*As he drew near, he began to realize the futility of the attempt. 
Why had he come? Why would today be any different than the other times he 
had tried? The driver was reining in the horse when he saw his two little 
girls, bundled against the cold, walking a short distance from the house. 
He immediately jumped out of the cart and called to them. "Mary! 
Elizabeth! It's your father! Come!" 
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♦Five year old Mary cried in alarm, for her mother had filled her with 
fear of his intent, and she ran straightway home; but Elizabeth toddled 
happily in to his arms, delighted to see him again, 

*A daring plan electrified his mind. He knew that Hannah would not 
come with him, but here was Elizabeth. If he acted quickly, he would at 
least have her; if he waited, he would have no one. 

*He shouted to the driver as he leaped into the cart with the little 
girl. The trap driver didn't stop to ask questions, but applied the whip 
to the horse, and they soon were clattering over the rutted road at top 
speed. He knew that John Daniels would waste no time in sending the 
constable after him. To be sure, he had the legal right to take her, but 
until it was determined in court, he would be detained and miss the boat. 

♦Elizabeth clung to him, chattering gaily in her limited vocabulary. 
He kept a tight grip on her, afraid that by some chance he might lose 
her. Over the country roads and into the town of Carmarthen they went, 
putting miles between him and Hannah and Mary and the farm. Even so, he 
kept glancing back, expecting at any moment to see a rider approaching. 

*As they breasted the top of the hill that led down to the wharf, he 
could see a large number of people crowding the pier, and it was only then 
that he noticed the stiff breeze that was blowing. They were none too 
soon, for by the time he had pushed through the crowd and made his way 
across the gangplank, the captain directed the crew to pull it up and a 
small dinghy began to tow the large boat away from the dock. "Hurry, 
hurry," he urged under his breath, for the greater the space between him 
and the dock, the better off he would be. 

*They had moved some distance out in to the bay when there was a 
commotion on the wharf. Men were shouting and waving their arms. Thomas 
thought it must be the constable and his heart sprang to his throat. But, 
wait! He recognized a man with a wheel barrow. David! It was David! He 
should have been here long before now. "It's my brother," he shouted. 
"It's my brother with my trunk!" 

*He thought of what it contained - all his worldly possessions - and 
pleaded with the first mate to get it somehow. The mate placed a bull 
horn to his lips and yelled to David, "Dump it! Dump it m the water! 
Dump it! Dump it!" And David reluctantly obeyed. He tipped the barrow at 
the edge of the pier and the wooden trunk hit the water with a mighty 
splash. Two men in a small boat rowed over to where it floated, retrieved 
it, and soon it was safely on board. 1 

♦Thomas thanked the crew profusely for their kindness and offered a 
silent prayer of gratitude for this good fortune. He added a postscript 
for the child in his arms, and for their get-away as well. 

*The crowd on shore cheered the rescue of the trunk with a grand 
salute. Then, as if on cue, they began singing. Hymn after hymn they 
sang, their lusty voices carrying across the water; the last sounds and 
sight of loved ones left behind. The emigrants long hugged the railing of 
the boat, wishing to impress forever the familiar image on their murids. 

*The ride to Liverpool would be over before nightfall, and the boat 
stayed in sight of the shoreline the entire way, avoiding the turbulence 
of the Irish Sea. It was a pleasant ride, a mixture of sadness over the 
parting, and excitement at the prospect of the journey that lay ahead. 

♦They reached Liverpool on January 30th, but were not able to board 
the Golconda until February 2. 2 The 264 Welsh Saints were checked aboard 
along — wiUi — the other British Saints, and there was much confusion as they 
went below to get settled in. There was some delay when it was Thomas 
Job's turn to board, due to the fact that his family had not come with 
him. He had to step out of the line and wait until everyone else had 
boarded. 

*He was informed that his money could not be refunded, but that there 
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Hetwccn decks of a sailing packet emigrants ate, slept, and languished — sometimes 
hatched down in semi-darkness and misery as the ship pitched and rolled through 
storms. These Illustrated London News engravings represent typical conditions for 
steerage passengers. Coitih \y The Veuhody Museum of Salem. 
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was a girl, Sophia Lewis, who wanted passage, 3 and her father would 
reimburse him for her fare, if he wished to transfer Mary's ticket. He 
was grateful for that, and speedily complied. 

♦There was some question of where to bunk him. The bachelors and men 

without wives or family bunked together in one end of the steerage deck. 

Because of the child, it was finally decided that he was entitled to 

occupy the entire pallette he had paid for in the family section. 

*He hired a man to load and stow his trunk while he carried Elizabeth 
aboard. They were then directed below. They descended one flight of 
stairs, which took them past the deck where the captain and crew had 
quarters. At the bottom of the next flight of stairs they found 
themselves in a large open room crowded with people. This was the 
steerage deck and would be "home" for the next several weeks. 

*The room was quite dark, for there was no outside light. Lanterns 
hung here and there gave little illumination. As his eyes adjusted to the 
darkness Thomas could see that it was one large room, divided in the 
center by a wide aisle containing tables and benches. 

*At one end of this deck was the galley, where meals would be cooked 
by the passengers. In a cooperative effort, administered by the Church 
leaders, who had learned by experience how to deal with the matter of 
feeding such large groups, this chore was dispatched with the utmost 
efficiency. 

♦Along each side were the pallettes for sleeping, separated from each 
other by a wooden divider approximately eight inches high. Quilts could 
be hung for privacy (call it privacy if you like), if they had quilts to 
spare. Baggage had to be securely lashed to the bunks on each side of the 
aisle so it would not be thrown around as the ship pitched and tossed on 
the water. 

*The pallettes were small - six by six feet square - and were usually 
shared by four to six people; but fortunately Thomas and little Elizabeth 
had one pallette to themselves. 

*How he managed with a two-year old child is food for a fertile imag- 
ination. He had no clothing for her - there had not been time for that - 
and she would have been homesick for her mother. Have you ever held a 
two-year old who wanted "Mama?" Thomas wanted her mother, too - oh, how 
he wanted her! Holding his little daughter there in the dark, crowded, 
foul-smelling underdeck of the ship he appraised his situation. Could 
this child survive without her mother? Could he ever fill that terrible 
void? Would she cry thus every night? Oh, what had he done? Well, it 
was too late now; he would have to make the best of it. 

*It can be assumed that kind-hearted women proffered clothing they 
could spare and she was thus outfitted, although it may not have 'fitted 1 
very well. No matter, it would do. 

The four hundred and four Mormons on board were organized into what 
they called the Golconda Emigrating Conference, which was then divided 
into seven small groups that would be responsible for the various chores 
essential to the well-being of all: cooking, scrubbing floors, cleaning 
pots and pans and utensils, and emptying chamber pots. There were no rest 
room facilities aboard; but then, there were none on land, either, in that 
period of time. 

In 1852 the British Parliament had passed an Act, which was meant to 
improve conditions on the emigrant ships, thereby obliging the shipping 
companies to supply the following food allotments on each voyage: 

Amounts given are for one adult passenger, 
children were to receive 1/2 portions. 

25 lbs bread or biscuit [NOTE: this was hardtack bread - not 

bread as we know it, but a very hard, dry biscuit.] 
20 lbs flour 
37 1/2 lbs oatmeal 
20 lbs rice 
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5 lbs sugar 

1 1/4 lbs tea 

11/4 lbs salt 
3 quarts water daily [for a load of passengers of this size, 
the amount of water would taice considerable space and would not stay fresh 
long in wooden barrels in the hold] 

In addition, Church Emigration provided the following: 

10 lbs pork [salt pork, of course, no refrigeration] 
5 lbs molasses 
3 lbs butter 

Ti^s cheese 

1 pint vinegar [this was used to 'sweeten 1 the water 

when it became rancid] 

Passengers were encouraged to bring any other food stuffs they could 
afford in order to supplement the above diet .4 



From a letter written by W.S. Phillips and printed in Udgorn Seion 
comes this beautiful eye-witness account of their departure: 

They anchored in sight of this port until Saturday morning when 
they spread their large sails to the east wind which snatched them 
quickly from our sight to the western ocean. We are pleased to say 
that the behavior of the entire company on the way here, and in Liver- 
pool, was remarkably polite, correct, loving and pious - without 
exception. We had the pleasure of taking them and their goods to the 
ship easily, punctually and safely - of settling them in their places 
there and of giving them instructions while there to enjoy everything 
they desired for the voyage. We are proud to say that we did not hear 
a cross word between any of them - nor did we see a frown on the face 
of anyone on the ship, and we cannot give more praise to the dear 
sisters than they deserve because of their unceasing patience and 
unfailing zeal under every circumstance. We say nothing except unity 
and cooperation without exception for everything that was attempted. 
While we were on the ship on the river until just before their sail- 
ing, it was a pleasure to be in their midst and see their cheerful- 
ness; we failed to get one, despite earnest pleading, to turn back to 
Wales with us; their response was to pity our not being able to go 
with them; and it was easy to understand that those were their feel- 
ings. When we returned to the shore for the last time, the scene 
defies description, the bidding of farewells, the shaking of hands and 
the greetings conveyed to relatives and friends, the shedding of tears 
of kindness; and as the steamboat chugged deliberately away, they all 
climbed for the last view, all their hats and their handkerchiefs were 
flags which they waved over their heads; their dear voices and their 
musical instruments all sank into the yonder depth which was between 
us. Let our constant prayer be that God their Father drop from his 
fist a fair and lovely eastern wind behind them until they arrive at 
the desired port. 5 

W. S. Phillips later wrote a letter to Elders Dan Jones, Thomas Jeremy 
and Daniel Daniels in Wales upon his arrival at New Orleans. Of the start 
of the journey, he said: 

About 11 o'clock Saturday morning, February 4, the steamboat came 
and took a turn around the "Golconda," which was at that time resting 
on the river. Then after sailing pleasantly for some time, a storm 
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rose about 5 o'clock that afternoon, and the Saints generally began to 
get sick and continued that way through the night, Sunday morning we 
remembered the commandment to keep the Sabbath day holy, but it was 
different with most people, the greater part of whom were in their 
beds. We continued sick through Monday night, and then each Branch 
was instructed to hold prayer meetings; and before 10 o'clock the wind 
had turned and dropped, and became fair in our favor; and there was 
great rejoicing the next day among the Saints and everyone was 
praising the name of the Lord. 

It is not difficult to imagine the loathsome atmosphere that prevailed 
in the steerage deck while the ship rose and fell and pitched from side to 
side. For at least the first few days, nearly everyone was ill from the 
constant motion. 

At last they had passed through the storm center and encountered more 
tranquil waters. After that, the winds were favourable and continued so 
during the greater part of the voyage. After the period of adjustment the 
passengers were all greatly relieved and commenced to scrub and clean 
their living quarters. They were also allowed on deck, and remarked what 
a blessing it was to enjoy the salty air, even though it was cold. 

During the voyage, meetings were held five times a week, in which the 
Saints were blessed with the gifts of the Spirit: some spoke in tongues, 
others interpreted the messages given in this manner, visions were 
related, revelations and prophecy were discussed. 

Brother Phillips had some counsel to give to the Saints in Wales that 
would help succeeding companies. He said: "...There is an abundance of 
good food on this ship, but it would be wise for everyone who has possess- 
ions to bring a little flour and some preserves with them, also a little 
dry beef and ham, etc." 

John Davis, another of the passengers, said of the same subject: "I 
shall now say a word to the future emigrants according to my knowledge and 
my own exper ience . . . • In the first place, it would be wise to prepare dry 
parsley together with other vegetables for making tasty soup on the sea 
and on the plains. Also a bit of butter, suet, pepper, salt, currants, 
raisins, jam, pickles, ginger, nutmeg, good bread for a week (to be kept 
dry under the bed), hams, oat bread, herrings, potatoes for the trip, 
"senna," castor oil, etc....It would be good to buy overshoes and a rain 
parka to put on during the first days on the ship, as it is rather wet and 
cold; but you will soon need to put them away, since the weather gets 
continually warmer. It is not wise to sell your iron dishes in Wales, 
since they are better than tin on the sea... and the earthenware cups would 
be very desirable for the ill, but be careful to put them in a place where 
they will not break. It is necessary to secure everything against break- 
age by the shaking of the ship. 

"It is necessary for the emigrants to get boxes of dry wood made 
beforehand, and to take care that everything that is placed in them is 
quite dry also; for I have seen many things get terribly mouldy in the 
boxes on the sea, especially shoes and velvet coats; a carpet bag is the 
best thing to carry shoes across the sea if it can be kept dry, place on 
the bed. It is also very advantageous to have a hammer and nails handy, 
together with gimlets, etc. Iron bands are also good on the edges of the 
box lids." 

Brother Phillips gave a brief description of the two weddings that 
were solemnized on board ship: "There were two marriages, i.e., David 
Davies and Esther Williams, both from Carmarthenshire; and Wm. Gillman, 
[of] Blaenau, and Ann Davies, Pendeulwyn; and I do not think that there 
has ever been more enjoyment in a wedding on land or on sea than there was 
in the latter, which took place on the 11th of this month. At 9 o'clock 
there were two flags raised, with everyone looking for their boxes for the 
purpose of getting out their best clothes, and the marriage was carried 
forth according to the old-fashioned Welsh custom. 

"The old sister, Esther Jones from Cardiganshire, is alive and well, 
and enjoying herself. She is now 84 years old and let no one of the old 
sisters fear to start toward Zion because of the ocean; this old sister 
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was walking back and forth on the deck as if she were on land, and she is 
out today." 

When they arrived in New Orleans on March 18, forty- two days had been 
passed on the ocean and, during that time, only one death had occurred. 
It was deemed a very good crossing. 10 

Their captain had showed them the utmost courtesy. His conduct "gave 
great satisfaction to all the company, and before parting, a vote of 
thanks with three cheers was tendered him by the Saints. I,T1 

All had to clear the health authorities and customs. Three sick of 
the Company were detained in Quarantine. The rest were free to leave the 
ship and look around this most interesting port. 12 

Their ship had brought passengers, but other ships disgorged cargoes 
of furniture, fine fabrics, wine, bone china, and steel cutlery; commod- 
ities that American households were eager to purchase. Still other ships 
were being loaded with gigantic bales of cotton, tobacco, and other raw 
materials to be carried back for manufacture into other usable items. 
Scores of black men, under the strict supervision of a few white "over- 
seers," were the moving force that accomplished the loading and unloading 
operations • 

Little black boys, no larger than Mary, drew crowds of the curious 
immigrants as they danced and sang with reckless abandon. If only Mary 
were there to see them. 

Ladies and gentlemen of fashion went by in carriages and Thomas f s 
attention was captured by the little parasols he saw in the hands of some 
of the fine ladies. 1 3 if Hannah were here, he would buy her one - if she 
were here. How he missed her! 

The humidity of the place made the heat unbearable. The sight of 
shabby derelicts, drunken seamen, and beckoning ladies of unsavory 
character made him very glad when it was time to board the strange 
looking, flat-bottom steamboat with the name Illinois painted on its 
side. 14 It was like no other boat he had ever seen. 

These "paddle-wheelers" were unique to the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. They were cheaply built and dangerous, many thousands of people 
having lost their lives during the fifty years of their operation. He 
learned that the Illinois weighed 682 tons and was made of wood and 
powered by wood, ournea in a vast stove that heated water in its immense 
boiler, which provided the steam that moved the boat. 

When they were settled aboard, the whistle sounded their departure, 
and they watched the big paddles churning the water as they glided up- 
stream at six miles per hour. It was necessary to stop twice a day to 
take on fuel provided by farmers along the banks, who were eager to clear 
their lands of trees . 1 5 

Some boat captains were obsessed with speed and challenged each other 
to races, pushing the boilers to the limit of their capacity. Not infre- 
quently, there were accidents in which much serious damage was done to the 
boat and passengers alike. 

During this particular trip, ten persons lost their lives between New 
Orleans and St. Louis, probably due to cholera which was prevalent on 
these waterways. 16 At St. Louis, they were transferred to another such 
craft that took them up the Missouri River to Keokuk, Iowa, where they 
stayed for several weeks while wagons, teams, and provisions were procured 
for the part of their trip that would take them overland . 1 7 

Again, they were organized to expedite the movement of this unlikely 
group of frontiersmen across the plains. 

Here it was, too, that they were accosted by well-intentioned apos- 
tates, self-appointed committees eager to detract them from going to join 
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STEAMBOAT LANDING AT NEW ORLEANS 



On the reverse side of this old picture of a Steamboat Landing at New Orleans is 
an interesting description of it which is copied below. There is no date on the 
picture, but at the bottom is an advertisement for the Singer 66 Sewing Machine 
and is probably the 1866 model of the sewing machine, which was first patented by 
Mr* Singer in 1854. 

"The Port of New Orleans, with its fifteen miles of river front, is one of the 
finest in the world. The depth of the river is from 150 to 200 feet (off the United 
States Mint) and in many places the depth of the river at the bank is 30 to 50 feet. 
The water being fresh, vessels can remain for years without having their bottoms 
covered with barnacles. Along the front are wooden wharves, which are operated by a 
Dock Commission with the object of making the port charges as light as possible. 
The landings are called "the levee" from the fact that originally there were levees 
along the harbor front, but as the landings have been filled up to the level of the 
top of the levee, with a gradual incline towards the city, the space thus made has 
continued to be called "the levee." It varies from one to three squares in width, 
and in winter, covered with hogsheads of sugar, bales of cotton, with little flags 
to denote eacn lot, and various kinds of produce, furnishes an interesting sight of 
busy life. At night the levee is lighted by electricity, and the chain of lights, 
winding around the curves of the river, looks like a big necklace of diamonds. One 
section of the river front, between Julia and St. Louis Streets, with Canal Street 
as the centre, is set apart as "steamboat landing." There are to be seen the large 
Mississippi River boats and the small sternwheel boats, some of which draw only 
three or four feet of water and are thus able to penetrate far into the interior. 
Above Julia Street is the flatboat and barge landing, then further up are the 
tropical fruit wharves, and then several miles of foreign shipping. Below the Canal 
Street steamboat landing is the Sugar Levee, then that of the New York steamships, 
then comes the Lugger Landing, railroad ferry and ships from the tropics. 
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the Mormons in Salt Lake City. They were successful with some few emi- 
grants , but the number so swayed were only a fraction of the thousands who 
remained steadfast to their goal. 

It was, no doubt, an aggravation to those who had dealt so harshly 
with the Mormons, to see such large numbers intent on gathering with the 
body of the Church in the West. An excerpt from The Independence 
Occidental Messenger printed in Independence, Missouri, June i»b4 reaas 

ttin s * 

...the Mormon Camp near Westport... It looks like a great 
city built up in the beautiful prairie south of town.... They 
number now we believe about 12,000, and still they come, every 
boat brings more or less of these infatuated beings. .. 1 8 

Thomas became the owner of a wagon and team of slow, lumbering oxen to 
pull it. They were strong and more dependable than horses were, though it 
took some time to get used to them; or perhaps I should say - for them to 
get used to him, as he had never driven oxen before. 

It was here Thomas was stricken with cholera, which generally weakened 
him, and may have been why he was bothered with a recurring pleurisy when- 
ever it rained. He probably shared the wagon with another family, for if 
he and little Elizabeth had had a wagon to themselves, he would not have 
had to sleep on the ground. 

What an adventure this overland trek turned out to be! Never in his 
had he seen so much land all at the same time. In any direction, there 
were no mountains or hills to obstruct the view of mile after incredible 
mile of nothing but virgin soil. 

Herds of buffalo grazed within sight of them and sometimes thundered 
across the stretches of the prairie when startled. They encountered bands 
of Indians along the way, who stopped them to trade or beg for supplies. 

There was the mixed blessing of the sun - more sun than had ever shone 

it! 

Very early each morning everyone was rousted out to build fires and 
prepare for breakfast. Then all gear had to be packed up in order to get 
in the proper line of march. 

Every moment was precious, as they needed to get from one watering 
place to another before it was time to make the next camp. Whenever they 
stopped, they had to care for the oxen before preparations for their own 
meals could begin. 



on him at any one time in his life. The work was hard, the trail long, 
but he had never felt better. If only Hannah and Mary were here to share 
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It was an endless task to scour the prairie for fuel. Emigrants found 
that brush roots or dried buffalo dung (politely called "buffalo chips") 
were the only fuel available for most of the way. When thoroughly dried , 
the f buffalo chips' were not at all offensive and burned rather well. 

At day's end, after the evening meal had been cleared away, and if the 
weather was good, there was time for relaxation. Then they would sing, 
swap tall tales, and even dance. Oddly enough, it eased the aching feet 
and relaxed the tired muscles. When 'Lizzy,' as Thomas now called Eliza- 
beth, was settled in the wagon he would sink exhausted into his bedroll 
where sleep came quickly under the prairie sky. 

After plodding the rolling prairies for eight weeks and crossing and 
recrossing rivers and streams, the Rocky Mountains, looming suddenly in 
their way, were a welcome sight, an important landmark signaling the begin- 
ning of the last third of the journey. 

He'd missed the mountains of Wales, but these mountains were not like 
the mountains of home. They were higher by far, and rugged, like some 
gigantic hand had thrown them one against the other, splitting and tearing 
them asunder. 

The going was harder, too, over trails that sloughed off dangerously 
and were frequently filled with fallen rocks or trees that had to be moved 
out of the way. Their wagons broke down often, due to the rough terrain, 
causing them to cover less ground in a day. 

But at last it was done. Prairie and mountains lay behind them, and 
before them stretched out a broad valley, veined with meandering streams, 
outlined by the willows that crowded their banks. Clustered to the north 
were rows of neatly-aligned houses and cabins bordered by wooden fences; 
the smoke arising from their chimneys signifying that here, at last, was 
the end of wandering. 

Thomas Job's name is not listed on the roster of any immigration 
company for that season, but it is most probable that he was assigned to 
the company of Dorr P. Curtis, who was in charge of the saints on the 
ship. The following, from an October 1854 Deseret News tells us that they 
arrived on September 24th. 19 
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In the summer of 1853 the last of my parents died. I soon sold 
what interest I had in the place and on the 4th of February 1854 I was 
on board of the ship Golconda sailing from Liverpool to America. In 
six weeks we arrived at New Orleans , proceeded to St. Louis and from 
there to Cansas City. Then I drove an ox-team accross the plains and 
arrived at Salt Lake City about the last of September, having no money 
nor means except a box full of books and a pair of clothes. 

The incident of such a journey may well be guessed at. I had a 
touch of the colera at Cansas of which contageon about 1/3 of our 
company was lost. I had the plurisy two or three times on the plains 
from laying on wet ground. 
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CHAPTER 15 - THE SALT LAKE VALLEY 

Before we descend with Thomas Job into this peaceful valley, it will 
be helpful for you to know something about the people who were already 
there. Especially will you need to know what bound them together and 
brought them to this remote outpost of civilization. Their 's was not an 
ordinary story of westward expansion or the lure of gold; their 1 s was a 
story unlike any other in the colonization of the West. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was an American-born 
church, organized in 1830 in upstate New York. The boy prophet, Joseph 
Smith, when he declared to the world that God had again spoken through 
him, soon learned what it meant to be persecuted for "His name's sake." 
He was slandered, falsely accused, imprisoned, tarred and feathered, and, 
finally, murdered in cold blood. 

He claimed that he was commissioned of that same God to restore His 
church to earth, in fulness, as it was when first organized in Palestine 
eighteen hundred and thirty years before. Joseph, who acknowledged his 
own imperfections, soon learned that he had other imperfect human beings 
to work with in building that church. Baptism, while it may have washed 
away previous sins, did not miraculously transform ordinary people into a 
"Zion" people. 

Like the Israelites in the time of Moses who wandered forty years in 
the wilderness before they were fit to enter the Promised Land, these 
modern saints of God had to be chastened and refined before they would be 
ready to bring to pass the great and marvelous events prophecied for the 
Last Days. 

But most of them had a hard time understanding that. They supposed 
the Lord would do all the work. More than that, they expected that their 
fellow saints would be flawless and that there should never be offenses. 

This attitude prompted Eliza R. Snow to write a poem of warning to the 
incoming Saints, that problems were here in Zion, also: 

THINK NOT WHEN YOU GATHER TO ZION 

Think not when you gather to Zion, 

Your troubles and trials are through, 

That nothing but comfort and pleasure 

Are waiting in Zion for you: 

No, no, 'tis designed as a furnace, 

All substance, all textures to try, 

To burn all the "wood, hay, and stubble," 

The gold from the dross purify. 

Think not when you gather to Zion, 

That all will be holy and pure; 

That fraud and deception are banished, 

And confidence wholly secure: 

No, no, for the Lord our Redeemer 

Has said that the tares with the wheat 

Must grow till the great day of burning 

Shall render the harvest complete. 

Think not when you gather to Zion, 
The Saints here have nothing to do 
But to look to your personal welfare, 
And always be comforting you. 
No, those who are faithful are doing 
What they find to do with their might; 
To gather the scattered of Israel 
They labor by day and by night. 
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Think not when you gather to Zion, 

The prize and the victory won. 

Think not that the warfare is ended, 

The work of salvation is done. 

No, no; for the great prince of darkness 

A tenfold exertion will make, 

When he sees you go to the fountain, 

Where freely the truth you may take. 1 

When, due mostly to financial failure, they had to leave Ohio and 
their homes and the temple they had built, they moved into Missouri (which 
was, and is, to be their ultimate 'promised land 1 ). They believed the Lord 
was leading them to the land of their inheritance, and that His purposes 
would be fulfilled then and there. Not that they thought it would be 
given them; they bought and paid for their property, like anyone else. 
They were viewed as arrogant, and this accounted, primarily, for the 
antagonism exhibited by their neighbors. This was not all, however, for 
the Mormons were chiefly 'anti-slavery 1 and many in Missouri had brought 
slaves there hoping to make it a slave state. The Mormons moving in in 
such numbers, posed a threat to that plan. 

Verbal exchanges soon resulted in physical hostilities. Gunfire was 
exchanged, lives were lost (both Mormons and non-Mormons), homes were 
burned and finally the Governor of the State of Missouri issued an exter- 
mination order - the Mormons must leave Missouri or be killed. They left 
the state. Their homes and lands were confiscated without remuneration, 
lives were lost, and nothing was ever done to redress their wrongs. 

They settled next in Illinois and reclaimed a swampy promontory on the 
Mississippi River called Commerce. They renamed it Nauvoo. There they 
prospered, and it soon became the largest city in the state of Illinois. 

The saints grew in numbers, due to the efforts of the dedicated early 
missionaries, who gathered converts from the eastern states and from 
Europe. They built another beautiful temple. Here again, for reasons 
both political and religious - partly due to enemies within the Mormon 
Church - they once more incurred the wrath of their neighbors which 
culminated in the death of Joseph and Hyrum Smith by a mob, while the two 
brothers were held in Carthage Jail, supposedly under the protection of 
the Illinois State Militia. 

Many thought that the end of Joseph Smith would also mean the end of 
the Church, and for a while it looked as though that might be so. Many 
left the Church, even several who held positions of high authority in it. 
Those members who remained of the Council of the Twelve Apostles, being 
second in authority and empowered to act in the absence of a presidency, 
conducted the affairs of the Church for a time. Brigham Young was the 
senior member of that Council, and he struggled to hold together those who 
would remain faithful. He was eventually designated through the Holy 
Spirit and sustained by the body of the Church to become its next 
President. 

There were many who left the Church at this turn of events, convinced 
that Brigham Young had usurped the power for himself; but there were 
those who received a strong witness that Brigham was God's choice. 

A study of Biblical prophets gives evidence that God's ways are not 
man's ways. He, who made a Moses out of a man who, at his calling, was 
too timid to speak, and he who made a Paul out of the misguided Saul, was 
capable of discerning under a rough exterior and backwoods education, a 
dynamic leader who could move a body of believers to a wasteland and 
create there a cohesive empire for His purposes. The followers of Brigham 
Young firmly believed this. 

Feelings against the saints ran so high that they were forced to leave 
their beautiful city of Nauvoo at great financial loss, to flee across the 
frozen Mississippi River in the cold of February, and to proceed on to the 
very fringe of the nation they called home. 

Joseph Smith had envisioned that the Saints would gather in a valley 
in the tops of the Rocky Mountains and had planned to lead them there. 
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Brigham Young carried out that plan. He, too, was shown the vision of 
their destination and recognized it when he entered the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. 

When this territory was finally ceded to the United States by Mexico, 
the Saints had already set up their own civil government, which was church 
government, and it functioned well. They had their own militia. They had 
their own church courts and wrong-doers were dealt with effectively. 

These courts consisted of a three man tribunal and were probably as 
fair (if not more so) than the courts of law in other frontier counties 
and towns in any territory in the united States. They had an independent 
society, but they wanted statehood, because they were loyal Americans who 
desired to live under its Constitution, which document they believed was 
divinely inspired by God. 

They made several applications for territorial status and were turned 
down, partly because of false reports circulated about them by enemies in 
Washington D.C., and partly because they claimed such a vast area of 
land. It might also have had something to do with the fact that they were 
unpopular and remote from that legislative center. The California Gold 
Rush changed the aspect, and in September of 1850, Congress created the 
Territory of Utah, paring down its size considerably. The Mormons 
persistently petitioned Congress for statehood over the next 44 years, 
before it was finally granted. 

Brigham Young was a strong leader, a leader who was decisive, thorough 
and authoritarian. The task required it. As a colonizer, he has no equal 
in American history. 

By the time Thomas Job came to Utah, many thousands of people had 
previously arrived. It began with those exiles from Missouri and Illinois 
who still burned with the memory of lost lives and property. Added to 
them were the scores of pilgrims, chiefly from Great Britain and the 
islands of Scandinavia. When they came, they tended to cluster with those 
of their own nativity, and there were bound to be some disagreements as 
they each struggled for acceptance. But if they were threatened from 
outside the Church, they suddenly became united and firm against their 
common enemy. They had come not as individuals, but as a unit with a 
great sense of responsibility toward each other, and with a sense of 
caring. It was evident in their leaders. It was evident in the 
citizenry. 

Some of them lived in Salt Lake City, but far more of them had been 
sent to settle at various outposts throughout the extended territory. 

There were non-Mormons in the territory in these early years ("gen- 
tiles" the Mormons called them), but they were very few. There were few 
incentives for them to come. 

After staying a few days on the camping ground and looking around 
for something to do, an elderly person came around whom I heard 
introduced as Brother Phelps. I consequently asked him if he was 
Judge Phelps, the author of Phelps Almanac. He said his name was Wta. 
W. Phelps and that he was the author of the Almanac. He asked if I 
knew of any man in the camp that he could hire as a gardner. I said 
that the most of them were colliers, that I didn't know of any gardner 
unless I would do for him, that I was not a regular gardner, but could 
do common farming work. He said that he thought I could do such work 
as he wanted. I promised to do my best when he remarked that if I 
would do my best I would do well enough. The trouble generally was 
that men would not do their best. 

So we agreed without saying a word about wages. The next day I 
was at work grubbing willows in the big field. I stayed with him all 
the fall and winter, working his tithing out, clearing his farm and 
hauling his winter wood from the canions &c. I have seen no gardening 
work and get nothing but my board and never expected to. 
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So, I worked for months for this would be mathematician and astro- 
nomer without saying a word myself of knowing any thing about figures 
&c. I passed and was respected as a common labourer. 

There was a man in the city by the name of John Sanderson who was 
teaching a class of men in astrology. He had no books but giving les- 
sons from memory, having his books stolen from him on his voyage from 
England. When these men heard of me and learnt that I had books, they 
applied to me for assistance. I brought along the works of Lilly, 
Coley, Bladgrave, Salmon, Raphael, Worsdale, Ptolemy, Placidus &c. out 
of which in the long nights of winter I copied lessons or rules for 
the class and commenced earning some money, what was a scarce article 
in Utah in those days. 

It was about Christmas time when Mr. Phelps first asked me any 
thing about my knowledge of astronomy &c. From that time we held many 
conversations and discussions about astronomy &c. One evening I gave 
hint to him as to my views of Newton's explanation of the great laws 
of Kepler, showing that his theory of the ellipticity of the planets 
was not tenable, what bothered him a great deal. I showed him my 
arguments, which I had in writing, and which he could not controvert. 

One evening Mr. Phelps came in and told me that he met Br. Orson 
Pratt who was considered a great astronomer, and that he acquainted 
him of what I said about Newton's theory of ellipticity in the planet- 
ary orbits and asked for his opinion on the subject, and that Prof. 
Pratt said that I was wrong and could know nothing about it, that the 
greatest astronomers never doubted the Newtonian theory, and that it 
was established. 

But Mr. Phelps was not satisfied, urged me to write my refutation 
to that theory, that he would have it published in the 'News' and 
would request Prof. Pratt to reply to it. So, I consented, wrote out 
my refutation, and Mr. Phelps took it to the office promising it would 
come out the next week. 

But the next week came and the second and the third, but the 
article did not come out. I asked Mr. Phelps what became of the 
article. He said that he would go to the office and inquire. I said 
if it were not to be printed, to demand it back, that it belonged to 
me and that I wanted it returned. 

The next day the article was returned and there was written on it 
accross the lines, the following - "The writer of this article is 
profoundly ignorant in the first principles of mechanics and, conse- 
quently can know nothing about astonomical laws. 0. Pratt" 

The editor of the 'News' sent the article to Brigham Young and he 
sent it to Orson Pratt to get his verdict and the above was the reply, 
and in consequence of that was it not printed. 

I told Mr. Phelps that Prof. Pratt knew nothing about me, that it 
was not proper to him to proclaim such things about a man that he 
never knew, that I professed to know something about mechanical prin- 
ciples and would like to be examined in them by Prof. Pratt. Mr. 
Phelps said he would talk to the president about it. 

Next day Mr. Phelps told me that the president wanted to see me, 
that he would introduce me to him. In conversation with Pres. Young, 
I told him the same thing, that I didn't think it right for Prof. 
Pratt to say such a thing of me without knowing any thing about me, 
that my wish was that Prof. Pratt should examine me in the first 
principle of mechanics and the laws of planetary motions. He said 
that I would have that privillege and that I would also have the 
privillege of examining Orson Pratt as well, for me to come to the 
Social Hall the next Tuesday at ten o'clock, that he and others would 
be there and that he would send for Prof. Pratt to come and meet us 
there. I promised I would. 

The Tuesday came in the regular course of time and I went to the 
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hall/ but Orson never came, nor Brigham, or any body else, so I went 
to Brigham 1 s office to find what the matter was, when Brigham informed 
me that Br. Pratt sent a message that he could not attend, that he had 
to go out of town, that when it would be convenient they would let me 
know. That convenient day never came. But Brigham told me to bring 
my article again to the office, that it would be published that week 
and that the field would be let open for any body to make remarks. 






I On the 8th of February 1855, the article appeared in the 'Deseret 
I News' but no remarks was made on it up to this day, Sept 6th, 1882. 

Above, in Thomas Job's own words, seem to be two conflicting accounts 
of a purported debate between Orson Pratt and himself. I cannot prove 
which account is correct, so I can only include them both for your 
information. I am not knowledgeable enough on the subject of astronomy to 
know which was right, or if either was riaht, or if neither was right. 
Even if I could give an enlightened opinion, it would not resolve the 
conflict that occurred in 1855. 

Thomas's letter did appear in the Deseret News of 25 January 1855, 
with the caption "Almanac Reading," in wnicn Tnomas Job explained his 
views and stated that he did not agree with Sir Isaac Newton's time 
honored viewpoint of the same principle. It was written in technical 
language and is not easily understood. You may read the entire letter in 
Appendix B. 

In the 30 January 1855 issue of the Deseret News another letter 
appeared, written by Thomas Job, in which he f urtner comments on Sir Isaac 
Newton's Elliptical Theory. Again, it is lengthy and technical, so I will 
include it as Appendix C at the end of the story. I will include here 
only his closing remarks: 

If any person thinks that he can disprove my reasoning on 
this point, I shall be much pleased to have him undertake it. 

Thomas Job 

It was followed immediately by the these remarks from the Editor: 

(The readers of the "News" will take notice that the gaunt- 
let is thrown, and the field is open, and govern themselves 
accordingly. It will give us much pleasure to print plain reason- 
ings upon the subject by any one having more leisure and 
information on the matter than are immediately at our command; 
but if no one steps forward previously, we will endeavor to knock 
the dust off from our Principia, and try to discover what is 
amiss. In the meantime we trust that brother Job, and all who 
wish to overthrow a theory, will at the same time substitute the 
true position of the matter, or at least a better one than that 
found fault with; for it is easy to take exceptions, but not 
always so easy to elucidate a better cause or method. Ed.) 
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To which Thomas Job responded: 

Sir: I never thought of demolishing the Newtonian theory, 
without substituting the true one. Thomas Job 

Immediately following the above article , was one written by Orson 
Pratt. Senior , calling attention to some points in Thomas Job's previous 
letter entitled "Almanac Reading" that he thought erroneous. Mr. Pratt's 
article is included as Appendix D to this book. 

The Deseret News of 8 February 1855 carried the following reply from 
the Editor to Mr. Job: 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Brother Thomas Job: 
Dear Sir: 

Your article for the "News," concerning Newton's theory on 
the reason why the orbits of the planets are elliptical, has 
again been presented to me for publication. I take this occasion 
of informing you that the "News" is a Church paper, and its col- 
umns are freely open to all who wish to contribute matter in any 
way beneficial to the human family. 

At the same time, you must be aware that there are different 
modes of making our communications, and among the variety we have 
deemed it the most -judicious for each person to write or speak 
their views on a subiect as independent of any other person's 
notion, as the subject will admit of. 

Aside from this, I am not aware that any one in these 
valleys worships Sir Isaac Newton, and in fact probably very few 
ever heard much about him, or know much about his theories. For 
the above reasons, I have taken the liberty to copy that portion 
of your article which represents your views, with the omission of 
general remarks which have no particular beneficial bearing. 

In the copy I have taken a little liberty with the phrase- 
ology but not to alter your ideas, so far as I can judge them, 
and I am willing to publish the following, with such corrections 
as you may wish to make, in case a slight alteration has misrepre- 
sented your meaning. 

Yours respectfully, 
Albert Carrington 
Editor of the News. 

It appears that there was a public airing of each man's views, 
although not a verbal debate. 

A report in the Deseret News dated 13 September 1855 tells us that: 

The Horticultural Society was organized in Great Salt Lake 
City, with Wilford Woodruff as President. Various other 
societies were organized in the forepart of the year, among which 
were the "Universal Scientific Society," the "Polysophical 
Society," "The Deseret Philharmonic Society" and the "Deseret 
Typographical Association." 

Family sources claim that Thomas Job opened the first Scientific Soc- 
iety in the Salt Lake Valley. I could not establish whether it was the 
"Universal Scientific Society" alluded to above. 2 

However, he was very successful as a teacher. Among his students were 
a John McCarthy and a Mr. Thyberg (Miller), who were early pioneers in 
Smithfield, Utah. They later told Freeborn Shepherd Merrill (husband of 
Mary Job) that Thomas Job's knowledge was wonderful and that he taught 
mostly Astronomy and languages. 3 It is said that he could speak seven 
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languages and read and write in five. It is evident that he knew Hebrew, 
Latin, Welsh, Greek, and English very well. It is possible that he 
learned an American Indian language, which would account for six of them. 
He continued to teach languages, science, mathematics, astronomy and, 
unfortunately, astrology. Oh, there was a great interest in it; isn't 
that always the case with any subject surrounded by an aura of mystery? 

Brigham Young objected to the teaching of Astrology and advised Thomas 
Job to divorce the astrology from the astronomy if he wanted to get on in 
the Lord's kingdom. This, added to the rebuff he felt over the debate, 
proved the greatest affront his ego had ever had to bear. 5 

Who was Brigham Young to pass judgment on anyone with an education? 
What did he know about astrology? or astronomy, either, for that matter? 
And what right did he have to say the good spirits of the land of Wales 
were spirits of the devil? for that's what he implied, even if he didn't 
come right out with it. This was the same narrow-minded superstition he 
had encountered in Britain when the astrologers were sorely persecuted. He 
told himself he surely ought to know whether the spirits were of the 
devil. Could a man be wrong in that? Could it feel so right and be so 
wrong? After all, he'd healed the sick, he'd found lost possessions, and 
caught wrong-doers. 

It is the same kind of reasoning that has caused the many diverse 
opinions regarding religion in all the world. It is also the reason why 
there are so may different interpretations of scripture. We tend to 
believe that which we want to believe and rather than change our views, we 
try to vindicate our thinking by rationalization and fault finding with 
whoever has an opposing viewpoint. 

Had Thomas Job understood the Priesthood of God, he would have known 
that all he had done through the exercise of astrology can be done through 
the power of the Priesthood, if the deed is in compliance with God T s 
purposes. Satan is skilled in presenting his counterfeit programs in such 
a way that they appear very convincing. 

God has given prophets to the world at various times to declare his 
word so that men may nave it to measure their own thoughts and actions - 
not for men to measure the word by their own desires. If, then, a prophet 
of God speaks to us, we would do well to obey that counsel, even if it is 
in direct opposition to what we might think. 

Well, there were those who sided with Thomas Job and felt that he had 
been wronged. His classes continued. 

Now, when it was publicly known that I was conversant with the 
mathematics, astronomy &c. the citisen of Salt Lake consulted together 
about opening an institution to teach these things to them and their 
children and the consequence was that an association was organized in 
due order for the purpose and Mr. Win. Clayton gave part of his house 
for the ocassion. He also furnished me with a house and every thing I 
wanted till I would get a start in establishing a tuition in the 
place • 

So, I left Mr. Phelps in February and went to my own house, which 
I enjoyed to my satisfaction. The authorities of the Church also 
requested me to compute an almanac and an ephemeris to the latitude 
and longitude of Salt Lake City for the year 1856, and what I 
accomplished during the year, making ray calculations from Thomas 
Whiting's collections of astronomical tables published in his large 
volumn called "Practical Astronomy," but the great depth of snow in 
the valley that winter prevented the trains from reaching the valley, 
so no paper &c. could be got to accomplish the object, and the 
ephemeris could not be published. 

Thomas had taken up residence in the 6th Ward of the city. 6 His 
vocational pursuits took up much of his time, yet they didn't entirely 
fill the great void in his life. It hadn't been hard to hire someone to 
tend to his house and little daughter, but they needed more than that; she 
needed a mother, he needed a wife. 
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OX TEAMS AND EMIGRANTS 



Photo courtesy Utah State Historical Society 



Below is an old photograph showing the area in which Thomas Job first built a home. 
It was across the street from the Temple block at the northwest corner which would 
place it about one- third of the way down from the right hand corner of the photo. Of 
course, this photograph was taken in 1870 (15 years after Thomas Job was there). 













Photo courtesy Church Archives, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
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Above is ELIZABETH (DAVIES) JOB 
copied from a daguerretype photo. 

The photo at left was unmarked, 
but tears a strong resemblance 
to the photograph of Elizabeth 
is probably her in her youth. 



An old photograph of the UNIVERSITY OF DESERET in Great Salt Lake City, When Thomas 
Job first entered the valley he talKed with Brigham Young about a possible teaching 
position there. The offer was withdrawn, however, as Thomas refused to abandon his 
teaching and practise of astrology, which is against the teachings of the Church of 

Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 




Photo courtesy of Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints Historical Department 
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He was interested in a young Welsh girl he'd met on the ship. 7 She'd 
been delayed in boarding/ as he had, for her name was not on the register, 
and they'd had a time about the money for her passage. Her home was in 
Llangathen Parish in his same county, only about twenty-five miles from 
Llanpumsaint • 

Her father, John Davies, owned a woollen mill on the banks of the Towy 
River, and Elizabeth had worked in that mill from the time she was nine 
years old. She had been baptized, as Thomas had been, in Wales, but I 
should add that it was very much against the wishes of her parents and her 
brothers . 

They tried every way to prevent her from emigrating, and she left with 
their bitter denunciations ringing in her ears. Her mother begged her not 
to go, as would do any mother who was losing her only daughter. But 
Elizabeth went. 

Families who could afford it sometimes paid the expenses of single 
girls in return for camp chores and child care duties. If the arrangement 
was amiable for all concerned, she would continue to live with them after 
they arrived in Salt Lake City. This probably explains how a young girl of 
eighteen traveled halfway around the world, alone, in a day when that was 
certainly not done. 

Nearly all marriages in those early years were performed by President 
Brigham Young in his office, but Thomas Job was not anxious to meet with 
him again. He knew he had incurred his displeasure by continuing to teach 
and practice astrology. 

He also felt uneasy about the matter of Hannah. He knew the Church's 
stand on plurality of wives, but he also knew that Brigham Young was ada- 
mant that a second wife not be taken while the first wife was living, 
without her consent. He was sure that Hannah would never come to America, 
she had made that emphatically clear, but he didn't think he could get her 
consent to marry again. It would be better not to chance that right now. 

They were married by Elder Aaron Farr who was a member of the same ox 
cart company as Thomas Job had been. Page 162 of an August 1855 issue of 
the Deseret News carried an announcement of their marriage: 8 

M A R R I E D 

In this City, on Saturday, Aug. 18, by Elder Aaron Farr, 
Elder Thomas Job and Miss Elizabeth Davies. 



In August of this year 1855 I got married to a young woman named 
Elizabeth Davies. She was from Rhiw-z-adar near Llandilo, Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales and emigrated the same time as myself, with whom I spent 
a happy life up to this day [1882]. She is a worthy lady, a good wife 
and kind mother, with whom I raised eight children - seven boys and 
one girl - two others died in infancy. 

Within a day or two after the marriage, a Welsh friend came to him 
bearing a letter he'd received from Daniel Daniels in Carmarthenshire with 
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a message in it for Thomas Job. He'd said to tell him that his little 
daughter, Anne, had died but that Hannah and Ann Daniels were back in the 
Church. What a piece of news this was to Thomas Job! 

Somehow he'd known, without the telling, that baby Anne was dead, but 
the reality of it filled him with great sorrow and he wondered how Hannah 
had taken it, facing it alone. 

But what of the other news, Hannah and Ann back in the Church? Well, 
that was something! Now he had married Elizabeth Davies, and he loved her 
- he really loved her, but his heart still ached for Hannah. There was no 
question but that he loved her as he always had. And there was Mary, his 
first born. He'd give anything to have them here with him. 

When he'd first heard of the doctrine of plural marriage, the doctrine 
that a number of men in the Mormon Church were actually living, the 
thought of a man having more than one wife was abhorrent to him. Now, he 
could see that a man could truly love two women at the same time. If the 
Lord willed it, as He had in Biblical times, then perhaps it could be 
right. It certainly seemed the solution to his dilemma. 

Following is the translation of a letter written by Thomas Job to 
Daniel Daniels who was in Wales. The letter is dated nine days after his 
marriage to Elizabeth Davies. 

August 27, 1855 
Dear IMcle Daniel Daniels, 

I saw a line in your letter proclaiming that Hannah and Ann 
had joined again the Church and that they are good saints, etc. 
and wishing me to forgive them and send for them. This I have 
decided to do and I sent to Hannah for this reason: I have plenty 
of wealth and I have a need for them because I keep two maids in 
the house always. I live near the northwest corner of the Temple 
Block, the house next to the Temple and I am now building a new 
house near the house of Brother H. C. Kimball. This year I am 
making an Astronomical Ephemeris and an Almanac for the Church 
and I am living on my learning. 

I heard that my youngest little daughter had died and I am 
very sorry to hear it. I don't know where Mary is but I would 
rather than have a million dollars you could bring her here. 
Little Eliza is a fine girl now, healthy and hearty. 

But where is Sister Ann Daniels now? I haven't heard any- 
thing from her but that she had gone towards Glamorganshire. She 
used to desire to come to Zion; if she is like that now let her 
immigrate at my cost and I will pay everything when you come to 
the Valley. Let this letter be a security for the thing, and try 
your best to bring Mary with you if there is some way and I will 
repay everything honestly. I have nothing but the best of love 
towards every one of them. 

Remember me to David, my brother, and to all his children. 
I hope that they are coming here this year. If he is not, I 
would to know from him, ana tell him to send a letter soon 
containing knowledge of his feelings, his ambitions, etc. 
together with every detail about his children; I wish for them 
all to come here soon because they nor us can enjoy the fulness 
of happiness until we come together, - here there is peace for 
the Saints, and it is a great loss to them to stay in Babylon. I 
wish for you to send a letter to me immediately and do not write 
anything to me in other letters, I had rather pay the carriage on 
my own letter. 

Your family is healthy and comfortable and everything is 
good but the weather has been unusally dry here this year and the 
harvest is not as plentiful as you have seen them, but yet it is 
expected there will be quite enough of food. 
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I would ask to be remembered to Capt. Dan Jones. I heard he 
has been suffering heavy persecution in Wales since I left. 0! 
Dear Wales, who has made you blind that you do not obey the 
truth! If they knew the honor and esteem that there is to Dan 
Jones in God's kingdom, yes, the position in which he stands now, 
even this hour, I believe that they rather shook and that they 
were frightened until their hair stood up straight when they 
looked at him! I wish the strength of the Lord on his side. I 
believe that it is and that it will overcome. 

I am now closing and wishing you every blessing and that you 
will be successful in getting my dear friends to the land of 
promise • 

Yours unwaveringly, 

Thomas Job 9 r\ « 









Footnotes to Chapter 15 



1. 



Hymns of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter -day Saints 1948 edition, publ. 
Salt Lake ntyTTE ah: Dese re t Hook p. 21. 

2. Jason Job, son of Thomas Job, wrote a brief sketch of his father's life entitled 

"A Few Remarks." _ , 

Journal History for Thursday, Sep 13, 1855 and Deseret News of 21 

March lBbb. 

3. Marie Peterson wrote a brief family history in which she quoted her grand- 

father, Freeborn Shepherd Merrill. 

4. R. C. Lewis, husband of Clara Job, letter to Laura Peterson dated April 1937. 

5. Six different grandchildren of Thomas Job, whom I interviewed, each said that 

Brigham Young objected to Thomas Job's practise of astrology. 

6. Ward records of Salt Lake City 6th Vfard on microfilm in Genealogical Society 

Library in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

7. J. Earle Woodard, son-in-law of Clara Job, wrote a letter dated 30 Dec 1932 to 

Laura Peterson in which he told of Elizabeth's having sailed on the 
ship Golconda. 

8 » Deseret News or ^a August 1855 on microfilm in the Genealogical Society 
dbrary in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

9. Thomas Job letter to Daniel Daniels printed in Welsh in the Udgorn Seion a 
copy of which is found in the Historian's Office or tne cnurcn of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake City, Utah. Trans- 
lation from the Welsh was done by Rosel James of Swansea, Wales and a 
lady on a train in Wales (whose name I did not learn), a teacher of 
Welsh at the university of Cardiff. 



CHAPTER 16 - A CHANGE OF HEART 

♦That day in January when Thomas had driven away from the farm with 
the child Elizabeth, was the hardest day that Hannah, the mother of that 
child, had encountered in all her twenty-five years. Her child was gone. 
Every day after that were hard days, for her heart ached to hold her 
precious little girl. Every waking moment was filled with thoughts of 
her: Where was she now? Was she well? Was she safe? Was she missing 
her mother? 

♦She despised the thought of Thomas Job and of the religion she felt 
had caused this great tragedy in her life. She resented her mother, Anne 
Thomas Daniels, for hadn't she 'taken sides' with Thomas Job and weren't 
her sympathies with the Mormon Church? If it hadn't been for the Church 
encouraging all the people to go to America, she would still be living in 
her home at Ffoesybroga and all would have been happy for her. Her father 
agreed with her and so did Ann, her sister. 

*The two young women, Hannah and Ann, moved out of the home of their 
parents and took up residence in Carmarthen where they both found 
employment. 

♦Winter turned to spring and spring to summer; and baby Anne who 
wasn't strong from the first, became more sickly. She lingered through 
June and on July 4th began the convulsions that ended in her death three 
days later. 1 

♦The family gathered outside the churchyard at the Parish Church in 
Llanpumsaint for the burial which, of course, could not take place inside, 
for you recall little Anne had not been baptized. The minister when he 
had granted permission for the burial amidst the infidels, had offered no 
words of consolation but had made it plain to Hannah that if she had not 
followed after that heathen American Church and had given the child a 
proper Christian baptism she would even now be resting in Heaven. 

♦Hannah felt the hollowness of those words and her soul hungered for 
spiritual solace. Humbled by adversity, she begged the Lord for forgive- 
ness and mercy and asked him to send his Spirit to comfort her. The Lord 
is served by willing hands, and it was Uncle Daniel's hands He sent. 

♦She had borne resentment toward her Uncle Daniel and associated him 
in her mind with all that hurt in her being. But, he was patient now and 
listened to her distressful outpourings and carefully led her to the words 
of Jesus Christ that heal the wounds of those who suffer. 

♦He reminded her how Jesus had not allowed his disciples to send the 
children away from him, reading from the Bible in Mark, Chapter ten, verse 
fourteen: "Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not: for of such is the kingdom of God." 

♦He read to her words from the Book of Mormon prophets and again from 
the teachings of the Latter-day Prophet, Joseph Smith, regarding the inno- 
cence of little children and how Jesus had provided salvation for them 
through His atonement. He assured her that God would not require Jesus to 
die for sinners and yet condemn sinless infants to Hell. 

♦Hannah's soul responded and she believed. 

♦He taught her to forgive as Jesus has taught us to forgive, a healing 
balm to all who will obey. And her faith was restored through the Spirit 
and as the awful bitterness was overcome, her burden lightened. Her 
sister Ann, too, was touched by these teachings and at length they both 
requested reinstatement in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints • 

♦When the letter came from Thomas Job offering to pay passage for them 
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both to go to America, Hannah's heart sang for joy. He wanted her to come 
to him; and she was ready. She should have gone with him in the first 
place , she could see that now. 

*In the two years since Thomas had gone, conditions had changed in the 
United States, that improved travel to the West. Railroads now carried 
passengers from the East Coast to the Mississippi River and across, 
through to the western border of the state of Iowa, in a remarkably short 
time. It cut the time almost in half to go from Wales to Salt Lake City. 
No longer was it necessary to leave Europe in mid-winter and brave the 
North Atlantic storms in order to arrive in the Valley while the weather 
was good. 

*So it was April when Hannah and Mary Job, and Ann Daniels, went to 
say goodbye to Dinah Daniels, their eighty-nine-year-old grandmother, who, 
though she was not able to comprehend the import of their leave-taking, 
was nonetheless glad to see them. She was shrunken and fragile, as a 
butterfly with its wings folded about itself against the onslaught of 
winter. 2 

*She was cared for by Benjamin, her youngest, though he was forty- 
three years old and crippled. When they left she bade them come again and 
wept as they hurried back to Bwlchyronen. There they took tearful leave 
of their mother and father - yes, their father - for, though he had 
remained obdurate as far as religion was concerned, he loved them and 
wished them well. It was hard, too, to part with the seven brothers and 
sisters who crowded around for a final embrace. 

Then it was off to Liverpool to board the S. Curling to go to 
America. The ship left the harbor on 19 April 185b, ana was on the sea 
thirty four days, reaching Boston, Massachusetts May 23, ten days less 
than it had taken Thomas Job to sail to New Orleans. 3 

The crossing was much the same as other ship crossings of this same 
era, but we are fortunate that a letter written to Daniel Daniels in Wales 
by Captain Dan Jones has been preserved: 

On Board the "S. Curling" Boston, U.S.A. 

May 1856 

Dear Brother Daniels 

The fatherly goodness of our God permits me at last to ful- 
fill my promise to write to reply to you when I reached this 
port; that you would have some of my history while on this 
journey. 

Dear Brother, believe me, in spite of the frequency of 
duties that weighed on me, and the chance I had to do good, the 
memories of the pleasures that we enjoyed with each other in the 
times gone by in the days and nights overflowed, and too diffi- 
cult for me, if I tried, would be to forget the Saints that I 
left in Wales. I believe that they would be pleased, especially 
relatives of my fellow emigrants to hear of our progress. 

We were dragged from River Liverpool by a tug on 19th April, 
we had three days of calm weather and light wind, which was very 
very favourable for acclimatising the emigrants to the sea grad- 
ually and for securing the chests etc., in their places. 

There are 707 of us, or I should say that there are that 
many all together, including 560 from Wales, 20 from Ireland, and 
the rest from England. We divided the ship into 11 classes with 
a president on each one. His duty was to see that men and not 
women, rose at 5.0 a.m. to wash the deck so that all could rise 
to keep duty at 6.0 a.m. on the sounding of the trumpet; not 
"Zion's Trumpet" I mean, but a large brass trumpet which would 
almost wake the dead with its sound. A certain time is laid down 
for each section to cook food, and in the evening, on the call of 
the trumpet everyone came down to duty to worship our God. 
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Every Tuesday and Thursday night we held prayer meetings and 
every Sunday morning there was a Presidents Council Meeting to 
arrange every matter that arose. At 3.0 in the afternoon there 
was a sermon on the deck and at 7.30 there was a meeting with the 
Saints and the Sacrament was passed. This is how we passed our 
time, and we had much pleasure and reward from this, and more 
blessings than was paid in cost. Often we had a fair wind in re- 
sponse to prayer, and I do not believe that any people have lived 
so unitedly happy, kindly and Godly together under such circum- 
stances before. There was never a cross word, nor frowning con- 
cerning anything in the meantime. It is a pleasure for me to be 
able to say this, and I love them even more because of this. 

For their health I cannot commend so well, but yet there is 
no place to complain much; the greatest reason for sickness was 
eating too much good food, and with no work to do to digest it, 
but the effects were prescribed at the start by administration of 
castor and olive oil, and the ministering of ordinations that God 
has placed for this purpose in His Church. 

The Conference Presidents that have emigrated from Wales and 
the other Elders have been of great help by their faithfull and 
diligent service. Two babies were born at sea, a son to Thomas 
Dee, formerly of Llanelli, who was named on his parents request 
Dan Curling Dee, and a daughter was born to a brother called 
Reynolds, and the children and Mothers have recovered remarkably 
well. 

I had quite a bit of trouble in getting the parents to look 
after their children, especially the Mothers to take care of 
their babies, and to bring them up to the fresh air. Because of 
carelessness in this, most of the children became sick, and al- 
though I made mutton and beef broth for the Mothers, five of the 
babies died. Three of these were not expected to live before 
leaving home. They were the children of G. W. Davies, John 
Lewis, Evan Davies, John Bassett and Wta. Thomas. Because of the 
lack of isolation of the children in bed, there broke out a bout 
of chicken pox and this spread from one end of the ship to the 
other, but by the Grace of God and the treatment they had no one 
died because of it, and we have come to be greatfull that we did 
not have small pox or worse. 

Eating too much meat and wheat flour caused many to have 
diarhea, but all by doing better are recovered from this too. 

The weather, after the first 3 days, we had a strong wind 
behind us that blew us nearly 300 miles a day for 4 days, after 
this we had cross winds for nearly a fortnight, but despite 
everything, and because there was about 2000 tons of iron in the 
hold of our ship it shook like a brittle nest on the end of a 
branch in the storm, and no one agrees that they did not have 
their 5 pounds worth of shaking. We had two days of summery 
weather, sunny and warm, while the women were so busy washing 
their clothes and the men carrying water and hanging them to dry 
- you have seen bees in Carmarthenshire collecting honey? And it 
is improbable that you saw so many sails on a ship, or sailors 
that knew the name of all of them. After the clothes dried 
enough there came a fair wind to send us well on our way. 

I got two faithful brothers as Counselors, John Oakley and 
Grant, brothers that came with us from the Valley that you know. 
Beside being President, I was sustained unanimously to be 
"General Cintachwr Collector" over everyone on the ship, and 
everyone promised that they would not attempt to steal my post 
from me: and with praise to their honesty I can say that I was 
able to fulfill my calling well enough without anyone wishing it 
much. 

We have been so fortunate as to have a good ship and a fair 
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Captain who is very fatherly. Everyone without exception has 

been grateful to him and we hope that you have the same pleasure 

of having one so philanthropic to carry you and your hundreds 
with you after us. 

It is considered a miracle, almost, that among 750 people in 
a months duration no accident or hurt occured to anyone, except 
that the tender fatherly care of our God was around us, 
protecting us at all times. 

And now Dear Brother Daniels, and brothers and sisters all - 
there is a great Ocean between us; were we all where you would 
wish to be, and on our way to the one place where we expect to 
meet you again, . for this reason, let me Testify once again from 
this distance that "Mormonism" is getting better, the more I 
learn of it; that the God we worshipped while with you is here 
with us also, and that the benefit, comfort, success and the 
blessedness of man depends on obeying all His commandments. It 
is a pleasure to be able to believe that you also, my dear 
brothers, are worthy, and having a large part in the faith and 
. the prayers of the Saints, and therefore is made a way for you to 
become properly acquainted in the ways of God, to walk these ways 
that will bring all there to escape to Zion presently. 

My fond remembrance to you all the time, from everywhere, 
and to your counsellors, Evans and Ashby, to Thomas Harris, Wta. 
Lewis, and everyone in the house, and my old co-workers in the 
Vinyard - the presidents and all the Saints. 

Your co-Servant, 
D. Jones. 4 

From the LDS Church Emigration files we learn: 

On the 23rd of May the "Samuel Curling" was towed to quar- 
antine ground at Boston. In a few hours the inspectors came on 
board, welcomed by the spontaneous three cheers of 700 people, 
and strange as it may seem, writes Elder Dan Jones: "called the 
names of all and passed them in less than one hour and a half 
without any further complaint than that 'I was taking all the 
handsome ladies to Utah.' The passengers were all remarkably 
clean, as well as the ship, which commanded the admiration of 
all. In proof of that latter, I would say, that I had made a 
wager with Captain Curling, upon leaving Liverpool, that the 
lower decks would be whiter than his cabin floor, and the quar- 
antine doctor decided in my favor. 

On the 24th of May, President Jones contracted with the 
railroad officials to take about 400 of the passengers to Iowa 
City, for $11 per adult over 14 years old, the children half 
price. The kind-hearted Captain Curling allowed the passengers 
to remain on board the ship until Monday the 26th of May, when 
the journey by railroad was continued to Iowa City. 5 

The emigrants marvelled at the speed and comfort in which they 
traveled across eastern America. In less than four weeks they were able 
to cover ground that would have taken months to traverse in any previous 
decade. 

They arrived June 18 in Iowa City where they were met by Church mem- 
bers who were trained and assigned for the specific purpose of outfitting 
them for this large scale experiment in handcart travel. It was later in 
the season than was desireable but it was hoped that they, with any luck, 
could safely reach the valley. 

Carts and tents had to be made and cattle purchased and provisions 
made ready. Each handcart was made of hickory or oak for durability. The 
shafts were five to six feet long strengthened with three or four cross 
bars. A space of three to four feet was left to accommodate the man, 
woman or boy who would pull it. The width of the cart was that of the 
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usual wagon tracks , so it could follow along the trail already 
established. A wooden box was attached that was the full width of the 
cart, three or four feet long # and roughly eight inches high in order to 
hold securely the flour, bedding, extra clothing, cooking utensils, and 
tent that were all standard gear for the trip. Sometimes the cart was 
covered with canvas to shade small children who might be allowed to ride, 
and as a protection in case of rain. 6 

Hannah Job and daughter, Mary, are listed in the rosters of the Third 
Company of that season, but the name of Ann Daniels is not there. Nor is 
her name found in any of the existing rosters for any other company of 
that year. However, it is unthinkable that she would have remained in 
Iowa over the winter; the only logical explanation being that her name was 
somehow left off the roster of the company in which they came.? 

Elder Edward Bunker was in charge as they rolled out from the camp 
ground near Iowa City on June 23. As they walked, groups of Iowa settlers 
came out to make fun of them as they passed, and to warn them of the folly 
of their decision to join the Mormons. 

It was July 10 when they arrived in Florence, Nebraska. By that time 
they were adept at pitching tents, cooking meals out of doors, and sleep- 
ing on the hard ground. Many of the travelers were sick, and all were 
very tired, but they had covered the first 300 miles of the way. 

Now they camped on the edge of civilization. Beyond them lay 1000 
miles wherein they would find no human aid, until they reached the valley 
in the tops of the mountains. They stayed a few days in Florence to repair 
the handcarts and to replenish their food supplies. It was the thirtieth 
day of July when they set out on the long journey across the plains. 

The prairie sun was merciless to these fair-skinned ones who had lived 
under the gray skies of Britain. They endured prickly heat and insect 
bites and sore feet. They welcomed rains, but these often became raging 
torrents. Thunder, lightning, wind and rain caused relief to turn to fear 
as they struggled to rescue bedding and overturned tents and gather their 
children around them. 

They marched strung out over the prairie in a long line, followed by 
the commissary wagons that lagged behind the carts due to the plodding ox 
teams that pulled them. Some of the young people, whose turn it was to 
rest from pulling for a day, stepped out ahead of the rest, enjoying to 
the fullest, this wonderful adventure. 

Of all the handcart companies that crossed the plains, this Third 
Company of 1856, made the best time and had the fewest casualties, in 
spite of the presence of old people. One woman of 73 walked every step of 
the way. They averaged 20 miles a day; an ordinary ox team averaged only 
half that. 8 

From Heart Throbs of the West an account by Priscilla Merriman Evans 
gives us insight from a pioneer ot the Edward Bunker Handcart Company: 

We began our journey with a handcart for each family, some 
families consisting of just a man and wife, and some had quite 
large families. Each handcart had 100 pounds of flour, that to 
be divided up and we were to get more from the wagons as requir- 
ed. ... We had no use for any cooking utensils but a frying pan. 
The flour was self -rising and we took water and baked a little 
cake. After the first few weeks of traveling we were put on half 
rations and at one time, before help came, we were out of flour 
for two days. 

Our company was a Welsh company of 300; there were about a 
dozen in our tent. There were only about six who could not speak 
the Welsh language .... There were five mule teams and wagons to 
haul the tents and flour. We were allowed to bring but 17 pounds 
of clothing. The orders of the day were "If there are any sick 
among you and not able to walk, you must pull them in your 
carts." No one could ride in the wagons. 
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Sometimes a herd of buffalo would come and the carts would 
stop until they passed. In crossing rivers the women and 
children were carried over the deep places and they waded the 
others. We were more favored than those who came later as we had 
no snow and the weather was quite pleasant. One incident will 
show some of the trouble we had. We had no grease for the wheels 
on the handcarts and one day they killed an old buffalo and my 
husband and John Thain, a butcher , sat up all night to boil some 
to get some grease to grease the handcarts, but it was so old and 
tough there was not a speck of grease in it. 

As I have said, the tent was our covering, an overcoat 
thrown on the ground was our bed, and a shawl thrown over us for 
covers. My feather bed, bedding, pillows, all of our good 
clothing, my husband's church books which he had collected 
through six years of missionary work in Wales, with some gene- 
alogy he had collected, all had to be left in a storehouse. 9 

The last part of the way would surely have been the hardest had it not 
been for the many friends and relatives who came to meet them with wagons, 
fresh teams and food. The Rocky Mountain trails and passes were steep and 
going down could be as treacherous as going up. 

They entered the Valley of the Great Salt Lake the second day of 
October just ahead of the early snows that caught the Willie and Martin 
handcart companies many miles back on the trail, pitifully unprepared. 
They had been 102 days on the march, sixteen days shorter than the ox team 
in which Uncle Daniel Daniels had traveled. 

Let me tell you now about John Francis Ellis who later married Ann 
Daniels, sister of Hannah Daniels Job. He came from Llanbedr, Merion- 
ethshire, North Wales and came in the same Mormon Company as Hannah and 
Ann on the S. Curling and no doubt met the Daniels girls at that time. He 
is listed as a memoer of the John H. Hunt Wagon Company that followed the 
handcart companies across the plains. From Journal History of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints we learn: 

The John H. Hunt Company was the last company of the season 
which attempted to cross the plains and mountains in 1856 with 
emigrants.... This company was instructed to keep in the rear of 
Capt. James D. Willies 1 s and Edward Martin's handcart companies 
in case that the emigrants traveling by handcarts should become 
disabled and need what assistance teams could render them. It 
may be stated here that the two wagon trains led by Capt. Hodgett 
and John A. Hunt suffered nearly as much from cold, snow and 
starvation as did the handcart companies mentioned. 10 

An account given me by M. Eugene Ellis, a great grandson of John 
Francis Ellis and Ann Daniels, tells of that event: 

John Francis Ellis, then, accompanied the disastrous hand 
cart caravan, leaving Florence, Nebraska, 2 September 1856. This 
caravan was caught in an extraordinary early blizzard in Novem- 
ber. Rescue teams from Salt Lake were sent out to save the lives 
of the perishing immigrants; many had died, and those remaining 
were transported by wagon train to Salt Lake. 

Most of their worldly goods were cached at the Devil's Gap 
in Wyoming. Seventeen were required to stay from 20 November 
1856 to 15 April 1857. John Francis Ellis was one of the 
seventeen. In their log cabins their evenings were spent at 
times in reciting what they had seen, read, and remembered of 
"Romeo and Juliet", "Claude Melnotte" and the "Lady of Lyons". 
When evening came, for their supper fifteen of them would get his 
tin pannikin full of soup, thickened with possibly a half ounce 
of flour for each member of the fifteen, and a four-ounce piece 
of dough cake. The camp kettle contained each evening some tripe 
and the intestines of cattle that they occasionally killed or 
found dead. John Cooper, an old time treasurer of Millard County 
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at Fillmore , Utah, who told the above story, indicated that about 
the middle of March in '57, a cow with her calf came along with a 
pair of sharp horns • She had survived the winter and was in good 
condition, and they had something to eat from that time on for 
two weeks . . . ■' 1 1 
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THE HAND-CART COMPANY 

"Tis day on the painted desert; The sun on its brazen throne 
Glows like a thing of evil, withering flesh and bone* 
Far on the East's horizon, moving - blurred and dim, 
A caravan crawls slowly over the desert's rim. 

Floating above the plodders dust, like a pall of death; 
The heat of the sun-scorched prairie searing them with its breath. 
Trudging afoot, the marchers toil through the desert sand, 
Harnessed like beasts of burden - vehicles drawn by hand! 

Not only men, but women - clear-eyed, buxom and brown, 

Each one pressing onward clad in a gingham gown. 

Hand-carts high with luggage, creak in their crippled gear; 

Some with their loads of children - bound for the great frontier. 

Evening shadows lengthen; amber and gold the sun: 
Campfires blazing - cheerful, tell or a day that s done. 
Circles of prayer - thanksgiving; voices raised in song, 
God on his throne of glory lists to the praising throng. 

Shades of night descending; sentries at their posts, 
Guarding their sleeping loved ones, guarding trie Mormon hosts. 
Dawn with its grays and purple, rouses the foot-sore band; 
On to the Vest they struggle, toiling hand in hand. 

Mile after mile unending, starving - the weak - and old! 

Dear God, was it fame and glory they sought to gain, or gold? 

Ah no! 'Twas the joy of living! 'Twas faith in their prayers and tears 

That succored the Mormon pilgrims - The Hand-Cart Pioneers! 

Albert Whipple Hadley 
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HANDCART PIONEERS of 1856 

Below - The Martin and Willie Handcart Companies started late and were caught in a 
Wyoming snowstorm. John Francis Ellis was in a wagon train that helped them out. 
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CHAPTER 17 - NEVER AGAIN 

*As we have learned, the rosters of emigrants were forwarded to Salt 
Lake City, where they were published in the "Deseret News," so that 
friends and relatives would know of their approximate arrival and could 
make accommodations for them. Days before the expected arrival, they 
would drive out in their wagons with provisions to meet them along the 
trail. Accordingly, Thomas Job scanned the lists of emigrants and was 
overjoyed to see the names of Hannah and Mary Job among them. 

♦Elizabeth knew of Hannah, but Thomas had assured her she would never 
come to America. I cannot think she was happy over her impending arrival, 
but she must have accepted the inevitable. Owing to the fact that little 
Lizzy was so young, she had by now accepted Elizabeth as a substitute 
mother, and that presented a problem of very delicate proportions. 

*It was a hard thing the young bride faced. Surely she had hoped that 
she would never be called on to share her husband, as some of the Mormon 
women were obliged to do. Actually, a small percentage of Mormon men took 
plural wives. It was only required of those whom the leaders felt could 
handle this rigid doctrine; a doctrine required of God's chosen people at 
various times, to suit his divine purposes. Surely it took men and women 
of strict self -discipline to share such tender relationships. Elizabeth 
had observed that there were those who seemed to live it in love and har- 
mony. Undeniably, there were those who failed. Now, it was thrust upon 
her. 

♦Thomas did not intend that they share the same house. He had already 
begun building a second one. He was confident it would work out. 

*He went, without Elizabeth and Lizzy, in a company of settlers to the 
head of Echo Canyon, where they met the emigrant band. He scanned each 
form and face until at last he saw them. They were covered with the dust 
and grime of their long journey, but oh, how good they looked to him! 
Hannah was here! She was really here! He would never let her go again. 
And Mary - she was taller now and shy of him, and she hung back at first, 
but soon accepted his embrace. 

♦Hannah immediately asked for little Elizabeth. He told her he f d left 
her in the Valley, not knowing how long he would be away. He assured her 
that she was healthy and strong, and that he would take her straight to 
where she was. 

*He put their belongings in the wagon, pushed the warped and rickety 
handcart over an incline, and they watched as it careened wildly, breaking 
apart before it came to rest in some brush. Then he helped her up in to 
the wagon and climbed in beside her. She sat close to him as they drove 
down the canyon, while Ann and Mary stretched out on quilts in the back. 

♦She told him about the long weeks on the sea, the fast train ride, 
and the endless days of walking and pulling the handcart. She brought him 
news of the family and friends she had left in Wales. 

♦He asked about the loss of baby Anne, and she related how that had 
helped her find God again. He told her about his house and property, and 
about his school, and kept repeating how glad he was to have her here. 
Then, he must tell her about Elizabeth. He breathed a silent prayer that 
she would, somehow, understand. 

♦He felt her stiffen beside him as she responded to the change in the 
tone of his voice, bracing herself for whatever was to come. He reassured 
her of his love and told her that no one on earth could ever take her 
place in- his heart. He told her of his loneliness and reminded her that 
she had vowed never to come, and then explained that he had taken another 
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wife. He hastened to tell her that it was accepted here and reiterated 
every argument in its favor: how the Lord at times gives to man more than 
one wife (such as the Old Testament patriarchs); and that He had commanded 
this generation to live the principle in order that the kingdom of God on 
earth could be speedily built up; that there were more righteous women 
than men who had accepted the true Gospel and the Lord wanted them all to 
have husbands and children. 

*But he might have saved his breath for she wasn't listening. The 
words "another wife" rang in her ears and shut out all around her. How 
could this be? Had she come all the way from Wales to find that she had 
no husband? 

*He reminded her again how she had said she would never come to this 

glace and asked if she had expected that he would remain single? He told 
er that Elizabeth was a Carmarthenshire girl and that they would have a 
lot in common. 

♦"Mainly a husband!" was her retort and she said he might have told 
her before she came all that distance. He pleaded that he didn f t even 
know where she was and pointed out his reluctance to write such a thing in 
a letter to someone else, to a country where it would have been misunder- 
stood. And he added, "If you had known, would you have come?" 

*"Most certainly not!" she replied, "And don f t think I will ever come 
back to you now, Thomas Job. I will never live your precious principle." 

*They argued the rest of the way into the Valley. She told him she 
would take the children and find a place as soon as possible. She could 
work. He said he would provide for them, even if she refused to live with 
him. She said she would not accept it. She wanted nothing more to do 
with him, ever. 

♦When they arrived at his house, Elizabeth was there to greet them, 
clean, well-groomed, young and pretty. By comparison, Hannah surely felt 
at a disadvantage and introductions were naturally strained. She was 
eager to reclaim her lost child and dismayed to find that she was a strang- 
er to little Lizzy. But claim her she did, and they found temporary lodg- 
ing with Welsh friends whom she begged to take them in. 

*A bitter struggle ensued over custody of the children, Thomas assert- 
ing his father's right and Hannah exerting a mother f s love. But Hannah 
found work in return for services was all the meager economy of the Valley 
had to offer and was successful only in finding a place for herself. So 
the children had to be returned to Thomas and Elizabeth. 

Hannah worked first in the Church Creamery making butter. 2 She then 
found employment as a housekeeper in the home of Albert Miles who lived in 
the area of South Cottonwood (later called Big Cottonwood), several miles 
out of the city. 3 Albert was a widower with three living children. He was 
also a counselor to Bishop David Brinton of the Cottonwood Ward. His boys 
were now grown, Benjamin just recently married and Edwin soon to be 
married. His daughter Sally, was thirteen years old. He had buried an 
infant son, a nine-year-old boy and a two-year-old daughter, Mariah. 

Albert Miles had lived in Adams County, Illinois when the Church was 
headquartered in Nauvoo. He and his first wife, Mariah Viets Miles, 
brought four children to Utah in 1848. She had died 20 October 1856 
during a smallpox epidemic, while nursing a neighborhood family. 

Albert was a rugged frontiersman and member of the Nauvoo Legion and 
as such had participated in the Fort Utah battle with Indians at Provo 
early in 1850. 4 He was wounded in the battle. He was an expert marksman 
and had retaliated by shooting an Indian scout from a nearby tree. Later, 
in 1855 he went with a group of Saints to settle Las Vegas (then part of 
Utah territory), but he did not remain there long. 5 

♦When Hannah went to work in the Miles household she thought she might 
eventually be able to bring her own children there to live with her. 
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This 1aad not been discussed with her employer , however , as he spoke 
only English and she knew only Welsh • 

*She was a good housekeeper and manager, and before long Albert 
decided he wanted her as his wife. When he asked her to marry him, she 
brought him a drink of water , as she did not understand his words. 6 

♦Perhaps he felt a bit like Mortimer , in Shakespeare's "Henry IV," 
when he said: 

"This is the deadly spite that angers me. 

My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh." 

*He knew nothing of her family and background, but assuming that she 
was alone in the Valley, took her to the office of Brigham Young where 
President Young performed a marriage ceremony. Hannah, finally realizing 
what was happening, tried to tell them of her status, but as neither 
understood her, it was to no avail .7 

♦Albert Miles took her back to his home and there consummated the 
marriage, and she felt she was trapped. Pride would not let her go to 
Thomas Job, and ignorance kept her from seeking help elsewhere. She 
consoled herself that at least it wasn't a polygamous marriage. 

The death of his mother-in-law, mentioned above, was Anne Thomas 
Daniels, whom he held in high esteem. She died August 10, 1858.8 



When the call was issued by Brigham Young for certain families to 
settle the Weber Valley, it was not hailed with delight by Thomas Job. He 
had been passed over for a position at the University of Deseret, which he 
had expected; but to remove him from the center of culture to some remote 
outpost where it would be difficult to live on his teaching, was a develop- 
ment he had not foreseen .9 Actually, it wasn't too bad if a man wanted to 
farm, for the land allocated was a good investment. He'd look it over, 
and work it a bit, and possibly sell it out at a profit when the time was 
right. So, they moved to the Weber River area, built a cabin, and tilled 
the virgin soil. 

Elizabeth was alone in the cabin with her baby one day, when she was 
startled to see a band of Indians rapidly appoaching, wearing war paint 
and wielding tomahawks. There was no time to flee. She grabbed little 
Tom and crawled under the drop-leaf table, which presented the only place 
to hide. She nursed the baby to pacify him and waited, with her heart 
pounding, as she heard the Indians dismount and enter the cabin. 

It must have seemed an eternity to her as they destroyed her chairs 
and devoured her freshly baked bread. Apparently satisfied, they left 
without discovering her hiding place. She felt the hand of providence 
upon her, for they did not set fire to the cabin as they roae swiftly 
away. 

Thomas blamed "The Mormons" for Elizabeth's harrowing ordeal, as some 
of his neighbors had been warned about the Indians and had hurried to the 
fort for protection without sending word to her. As a consequence, they 
gave up the land on the Weber River and moved back to their home in the 
17th Ward in Salt Lake City, where they remained until "The Removal." A 
notation in the ward record tells us they "removed to Utah County." 1 
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Endnotes to Chapter 17 



1. Deseret News of 15 October 1856. Note: Cn the roster of passengers on board 

OTe ship S. Curling were the names of Hannah Job and Mary Joband of 
Ann Daniels, me roster of the handcart companies does not list Ann 
Daniels , probably an oversight on the part of the company recorder as 
we know she came to Utah and married John Francis Ellis who was in the 
ox train that followed the handcart companies of that year. 

2. Marie Peterson brief family history of Hannah Daniels. 

3. Floyd Miles letter to Bliss Brimley written in 1974. 

4. Journal History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints for 8 and 9 
February 1850. This letter is also found in the Millennial Star, 

Vol. 18, pp.27-28. 

5. Connie Miles Raymond, "Life History of Albert Miles 1812-1886" dated 14 Jul 

1962. 

6. Interview with Floyd Miles who said he got his information from Laura Peterson, 

granddaughter of Hannah Daniels Job Miles. 

7. Interview with Laura Peterson, granddaughter of Hannah Daniels Job Miles. 

8. Anne OJxxaas Daniels death certificate. 

9. The story of the Job's call to settle Vfeber Valley, and the Indian adventure 

related by Msda Woodard, granddaughter of Thomas Job and Elizabeth 
Davies Job. 

10. Records of Salt Lake City 17th Ward on microfilm at the LDS Family History 

Library in Salt Lake City, Utah. 




CHAPTER 18 - AN ARMY MARCHES ON UTAH 

In 1858, the Army of the United States marched into Utah 
Territory. This, of course, created a great disturbance among the 
residents. Before the Army arrived, Brigham Young gave orders that 
all of the people of the territory living north of Utah Valley must 
move into the southern valleys for their safety. 

J) /^ y^fr Z!, A £4^*^- £"<?***?, V^^^ ^u, S^y^^^A 

The "Removal" took place in 1858. It was the reaction of the Church 
leaders to news that the Army of the United States was on its way to Utah 
Territory to suppress a supposed rebellion on the part of the Saints. 

While Brigham Young had been appointed Governor of the Territory of 
Utah, almost all other territorial officials and judges were men from the 
East, and non-Mormons. Under the prevailing circumstances, I suppose it 
is only natural that their interaction with the Mormon population would be 
controversial. Many Mormons made no secret of their distrust of federal 
government officials, and of "gentiles" in general. The animosity of some 
was undoubtedly exaggerated, and there are always those in any community 
who say more than is prudent, and with each retelling, the bad feelings 
increase. 

That the territorial officials had a difficult time of it in Utah, is 
not hard to believe. But in this group, too, individual reactions 
varied. Some, who returned to their homes in the East, reported that the 
Mormons refused to cooperate with them and alienated the Indians; that 
there was no justice for a non-Mormon in Utah; that the leaders of the 
Church slandered the President of the United States; and that Utah was in 
a state of rebellion. Others, though, said that Mormon ecclesistical 
courts were fairer than most frontier courts, and non-Mormons were treated 
fairly. They painted painted a much kinder picture than that stated 
above. 

Brigham Young had, in fact, turned over all records previously kept by 
him, and other officials, to those who were sent from Washington. I 
suppose it is true that they made no real effort to get along with the 
federal officials, but they certainly were not in a "state of rebellion." 
It was also probably true that Mormons (even their leaders) slandered the 
United States president, as Zachary Taylor was an avowed Mormon hater. 

Millard Fillmore, who followed Zachary Taylor as president, was 
sympathetic to the Mormon position, and it was during his administration 
that territorial status was granted. For this reason, in Millard County 
we have a town named Fillmore, which was the first state capitol of the 
territory. 

Influenced by anti-Mormon views, the next President, Franklin Pierce, 
had tried to replace Brigham Young with Colonel Steptoe as Governor. The 
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Colonel was camped, at the time, in Rush Valley west of Salt Lake City on 
orders to seek a new wagon route to California • The Colonel had become 
friendly with the Mormons and was smart enough to know that this people 
would follow no one but Brigham Young, and so refused the appointment. 

If President James Buchanan, who won the election in 1856, had made an 
impartial investigation, he would have learned that there were two sides 
to the story in Utah. But he did not. In 1857, President Buchanan became 
alarmed at the reports given him, fired Brigham Young as Governor, and 
appointed Alfred dimming in his place. He would send the new governor to 
Utah under military escort, to put down any rebellion. But, he did not 
officially inform Brigham Young of this action. Instead, he attempted to 
conduct the whole business in secrecy. 

It is extremely difficult to muster an army of 2500 men and equipment 
in secrecy, this number representing one-fourth of the entire standing 
army of the United States at that time. Two Mormons, who happened to be 
in the vicinity of Ft. Leavenworth, saw the activity and learned from some 
of the soldiers that an army was being readied to march on Utah. The 
Mormons proceeded home with all haste to report what they had learned. 
Having not been forewarned of such action, the residents of Utah could 
only form their own conclusions about this latest apparent act of 
agression by their government. 

The lawless actions on the part of government officials and military 
bodies in the states of Missouri and Illinois still rankled them. Fresh 
in their memory was the fact that their appeals to Washington for recom- 
pense had fallen on 'deaf ears. They would not willingly submit to this 
infringement of their rights, but determined to defend themselves at all 
cost. The Nauvoo Legion was mobilized until they had as many men under 
arms as were in the approaching army. The territory was placed under 
strict martial law, and fortifications were placed in the Echo Canyon, 
east of Salt Lake Valley. The imposition of martial law meant that the 
militia had strict control of the lives of all persons in the territory. 
No one could enter or leave without permission of the military authori- 
ties. 

The Army, under the command of Colonel Alexander, made it as far as 
Ft. Bridger in Wyoming late in 1857, where they were stopped by vicious 
Rocky Mountain storms. Colonel Sidney Albert Johnston caught up with them 
and took over as their commander. They spent the winter in tents about 
three miles from Ft. Bridger. 

Mormon scouts destroyed some of the army supplies and burned off a 
large section of forage grass and otherwise harrassed the army in that 
area. There were some isolated skirmishes between soldiers and Mormon 
scouts, and had it not been for Col. Johnston's conscientious obedience to 
his orders to avoid a shooting war, and the strict discipline with which 
he governed his troops, there could very easily have been a bloody 
conflict. 1 



Early in 1858, Daniel Daniels was released from his mission to Wales 
and sailed home on the ship Empire, leaving Liverpool on February 19 • The 
ship made very good time, tor it arrived in New York harbor one month 
later. Forty returning missionaries and 25 Saints comprised the 65 
Mormons aboard the ship. They were favored with a strong breeze, which 
accounted for the short passage, but it blew them dangerously close to 
Greenland. Near Newfoundland they came in collision with a small iceberg 
(some 12 to 13 miles long), which apparently caused no damage. They had a 
close encounter with the "Sable Island" shoals, running straight towards 
them amid waves thrown 300 to 400 feet high. The skill of the sailors and 
the prayers of the Saints saved them from certain destruction. 

They arrived in New York two weeks before they were expected, and had 
to wait five days to meet the agent who would provide tickets for the 
freight train ride to Chicago. They were shocked to find "government 
officials enlisting men to go as soldiers to Utah, offering $30 a month 
and a bounty of 'beauty and booty 1 on their arrival in Utah; they said if 
a man killed a 'Mormon, 1 the government would not prosecute him for it." 
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Cautiously they moved on through Burlington, Iowa, to Florence, Neb- 
raska, and on to Elk Horn, where they were organized into an emigrating 
company, amassing provisions for approximately fifty days. They traveled 
light and fast in an effort to get to Utah before the U.S. Army, which was 
even then on its way. 

They had been warned that U.S. soldiers were authorized to take into 
custody any Mormons they might encounter, so they traveled past Fort 
Kearney by night to avoid detection, keeping at least fifteen miles 
distant from the Fort. They made a make-shift camp at 2 a.m. in order to 
rest the animals, and at daybreak, started out again through a thick fog 
that encompassed them, enabling them to pass without detection. 

They extended their hours of travel each day, often traveling after 
dark, as long as they could see the trail • It was not uncommon for them 
to cover 25 miles per day, almost twice the distance the average wagon 
train accomplished. 

Near Chimney Rock, on May twenty- seventh, on the south side of the 
Platte River, they were glad to meet a group of five Mormons, part of the 
contingent escorting Colonel Thomas L. Kane out of Great Salt Lake City. 
The contingent had left the Valley two weeks previously, and brought news 
that a peace treaty has been achieved by Colonel Kane, who was now on his 
way to make his report to President Buchanan. Even so, Colonel Johnston 
and his troops were advancing with an aim to march into the city. As a 
precautionary measure, Salt Lake and all northern settlements had been 
evacuated. The missionaries were advised to avoid contact with the army 
and proceed as quickly as possible to the temporary headquarters of the 
Church in Provo. 

Colonel Kane, a non-Mormon who had many times befriended the Saints, 
had sought an audience with President Buchanan and told him of his many 
dealings with this people, and asked permission to intercede in the 
matter. Permission was granted and Colonel Kane, during that winter, took 
a southern route, crossing the Isthmus at Panama and from there sailed to 
San Francisco. He then proceeded to Utah, arriving in the spring of 1858, 
where he met with Brigham Young and apprised him of the full details of 
President Buchanan's plan. Brigham Young proposed that if Governor 
Cumming would agree to meet with him in Salt Lake City, he would assure 
him safe conduct. Governor Cumming agreed and was escorted by a group of 
men from the Nauvoo Legion. 

He was accorded a fitting welcome by Brigham Young and other dignitar- 
ies, complete with the appearance and lively tunes of Pitt's Brass Band. 
He was put up at the Devereaux House (forerunner of today's Devereaux 
House • ) 

They negotiated a settlement. Concessions were made on both sides, 
but Governor Cumming would not agree to send the army back to the States. 
I guess he can't be blamed for that. Brigham Young was adamant that there 
could be no peace as long as the army remained ana, as a counter measure, 
ordered all civilians out of their homes, from Logan on the north to the 
Point of the Mountain on the south. And on reflection, you can't blame 
Brigham Young for that. In Illinois, when the Prophet Joseph Smith and 
his brother, Hyrum, had been murdered in Carthage Jail, it was with full 
complicity of the state troops under whose protection they were at the 
time. 

So began the exodus of hundreds of families who took up temporary 
residence in Utah and Juab counties. The Job's, of course, had not lived 
through those experiences when the Saints had been driven, plundered, and 
murdered. However, they had heard often enough the accounts of those who 
had. So when the order came in May 1858 to evacuate, they moved out along 
with the rest of the population. They would have had no choice but to do 
so, under the rules of martial law. 

This was the situation when Daniel Daniels and the company of return- 
ing missionaries heard the news near Chimney Rock. They hurried on their 
way and took a northerly route, thinking to avoid the soldiers, but were 
surprised to find a contingent repairing roads and bridges in advance of 
the general command, which was 12 miles behind them. The soldiers were 
also surprised, but caused them no trouble. 2 
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It was June twenty-first when Daniel Daniels got a look at the city he 
had left nearly six years before. He was amazed at the arowth and beauty 
of it, and spent the night seeing to the security of his own home. The 
next morning he traveled with the group to Provo, to make their report and 
to find their families. Four days later, Johnston's army entered Salt 
Lake City. 

Let's see what the official records of the National Archives in 
Washington D. C, as published in a history of Camp Floyd at Fairfield, 
Utah, tell us about Johnston's Army: 

...On the night of June 25th of that year, there was camped 
in the dell at the base of Little Mountain, near the head of 
Emigration Canyon, east of Salt Lake City, the United States Army 
of the Department of Utah, under the command of Colonel Albert 
Sydney Johnston. This army consisted of some 3,500 or more 
officers, enlisted men and civilian employees, cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, supply trains, engineers, bands, and 
ambulance corps. There were 586 horses for the mounted units, 
500 wagons and 3,000 mules. Reveille was sounded the next 
morning at 3 a.m. and by the light of the moon the Army of Utah 
crossed Little Mountain, went down Emigration Canyon, and out in 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, headed for the city of the 
Saints . 

...The Army of Utah marched into Salt Lake City and, without 
a halt, marched straight west through the city to the flats 
beyond the Jordan River. There they made camp at what is now 
21st South and Redwood Road. 

...The city was deserted. All the inhabitants had left 
excepting a few men who were stationed at strategic posts with 
torches ready to set fire to the town if the Army of Utah should 
halt there. Work on the temple was suspended before the arrival 
of Johnston's Army. Workmen refilled the foundations and the 
grounds resembled a plowed field when the troops passed by. 

• • .Because of reports given President Buchanan in 1856 con- 
cerning the conduct of the Mormons, he had ordered the Army to 
move into Utah. They left Fort Leavenworth, Kansas in 1857 and 
had spent the winter at Fort Bridger, Wyoming. Meanwhile, inves- 
tigation into the reports had caused the President to order the 
Army not to molest the city or its people, but to pass through 
and take up quarters far enough away to cause no disturbance. 

From the Camp West of the city the Army, after a few days, 
moved south along the west bank of the Jordan, passed the present 
day Camp Williams, and on July 8th arrived in Cedar Valley. The 
place for a permanent post was selected at this little settlement 
of Fairfield where there was pasture for the animals and an ample 
supply of good water and food. 3 

Stories of the Mormons again having been driven from their homes 
appeared in various Eastern newspapers, and public sympathy was aroused. 
In Congress, Sam Houston from Texas, had made an impassioned speech in 
their behalf. The law makers decided they had better bring an end to this 
embarrassing war, and sent a peace commission to Utah. Peace terms were 
readily agreed upon and President Buchanan issued a presidential pardon to 
all Mormons who had been involved. The Mormons agreed to let the army 
stay, as proof of their peaceful intent. 

By the end of June, the First Presidency of the Mormon Church returned 
to their homes in Great Salt Lake City. They were followed by most of the 
people, who likewise returned to their deserted city and settlements in 
the north, to resume their accustomed labors. 

(NOTE: Albert Miles also moved his family south in 1858. They lived in 
the Provo River bottoms, north of the river, until they were able to 
return to their home in Big Cottonwood.) 4 
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I, with my family, moved to Springville, Utah Co. where I stayed 
a year and 9 mos. when I moved to Spanish Fork and bought 10 acres of 
land there , and never returned again to live in Salt Lake City where I 
before resided and built a house. 

Below is a copy of a rent receipt for a house in Springville. The 
date of the receipt does not agree with the time period in which Thomas 
Job said he lived there: 

Springville Oct 31/63 
Br Job the Astrolloger - 

To the T.T.C. of C.L. to 10th month. 

House rent at 3.00 pr month in Springville Ward. $30.00 

A.Johnson, B.P. 

On the back of the above note is a notation that reads: 
Novr 30th 1863 
Reed on the within Cash $10.00 

Bush. Wheat $20.00 , e 

A.V. Thurber, Bp. of Spanish Forks 

I had a class to teach in Spanish Fork and a farm to cultivate so 
I was doing my own work and raising some stock and I remained there 
five years. 
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Endnotes to Chapter 18 



1. Semination of facts gleaned from Early Utah History course taught by Theron Luke. 

2. Thomas Bullock, clerk of the missionaries camp, reported in the Deseret News 

of 23 June 1858. Also, Journal History of the Church or Jesus uirxst 
of Latter-day Saints of 22 Aug 18b; ana" of 23 June 1858 gives a 
detailed account. 

3. Harold P. Fabian (now deceased) address at Fairfield, Utah on June 21, 1959 at 

the dedication of a monument and plaque in r emembr ance of Rocky 
Mountain Lodge No. 205, the first Masonic Lodge in Utah. 

4. "Biography of Albert Miles" by Ferris E. Hillyard, based on the history of 

Albert Miles by Connie Miles Raymond dated 14 July 1962 and additional 
research by Ferris E. Hillyard. # 

5. Minute Book of the Spanish Fork Ward seen and copied by Bliss Brimley in 1953. 




The Commanding General's Quarters 
CAMP FLOYD - Jan 1859 



CHAPTER 19 - THE REORGANIZATION 

It was August 22nd when the federal census taker knocked at the door 
of Thomas Job in 1860. The Americans did not attempt to complete the 
census in one night , as did the British. It would have been impossible , 
for the citizens had scattered widely over the vast expanse of this 
chiefly rural nation. The Job's had lived four years in Spanish Fork and 
the family was now comprised as follows: 

Thomas Job age 39 Male farmer born Wales 

Elizabeth " age 24 Female " 

Mary Esther " age 11 Female " 

Elizabeth " age 9 Female " 

Thomas D. " age 3 Male born Utah 

Albert D. " age 2 Male " 

NOTE: The name Albert was obviously a mistake of the census taker , as 
Herbert was the name of the second child. 

The presence of Johnston's Army proved to be a boon to many of the 
people in the surrounding communities. The scope of the Army stores at 
Camp Floyd are interesting, so I will continue here with the narrative 
from the Fairfield account: 

The quantities of supplies and provisions for a post of that 
kind (it was the largest troop concentration then in the United 
States - 1,100 miles from its base, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas and 
1,300 miles from St. Joseph, Missouri) was enormous. The Army 
orders contemplated an officer and enlisted personnel of 5,606 
men to be put in the field. The firm of Russell, Majors and Wad- 
dell (of stagecoach and pony express fame) were ordered to trans- 
port 16,000,000 pounds of freight for them. To do this required 
an increase in their equipment to 3,500 wagons and teams, more 
than 40,000 oxen, 1,000 mules and over 4,000 men. 

Large warehouses had to be built and barracks, mess halls, 
stables, officers quarters, headquarters buildings, blacksmith 
shops and corrals, and all the other structures that are required 
for a regular Army post. That summer of 1858, between 300 and 
400 buildxngs were erected, immediately south of this little 
stream which was the dividing line between the Post and the vil- 
lage. Some of the buildings were of stone, some of lumber and 
many were of adobes. They had packed clay floors (except the 
headquarters and officers quarters) board roofs, battened and 
covered with about four inches of clay. 

By 1860, the storm clouds of the Civil War were gathering. 
Many of the troops were ordered away from Camp Floyd in that 
year, and by fall only 10 companies of troops remained. General 
Johnston was ordered elsewhere and Col. Phillip St. George Cooke 
was sent to replace him. • • • 

On May 17, 1861 he was ordered back to Fort Leavenworth with 
the ten companies under his command, and on July 27, 1861, what 
remained of the Army of Utah departed. Some $4,000,000 of Army 
surplus was sold at auction for $100,000. The buildings were burn- 
ed or otherwise razed and as the Army of Utah left, fuses touched 
off trails of gun powder that led to piles of arms and ammunition 
that had not been disposed of otherwise. 1 

*In that summer of 1860, the Job's enjoyed prosperity. Mary, now 
twelve years old, and Lizzy who was nine, were kept busy with chores that 
brothers would have done, had there been any old enough to do them, and 
with schooling provided by their father. They were also needed to tend 
four year old Thomas, two year old Herbert, and help in the care of their 
step-mother who had just given birth to a new baby girl. 
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*The babe was sickly, and Elizabeth watched helplessly while the _ 

little body grew weaker, and implored her husband to intervene with his 
astrology to save her life. Thomas told her that his consultation of the | 

stars revealed that her death was decreed - there was nothing to be done 

for her. 

r — \ 

*It was a great sorrow to all when Rachel Jane died at the tender age 
of nine weeks. 2 Yet, they were comforted by the knowledge that her l_ 

precious little soul was saved in the Kingdom of God, where they might 
have her again. 



♦They attended church meetings in the Spanish Fork Ward, and record is 
there found of the baptism of Elizabeth [Lizzy] Job on 31 March 1861. The 
baptism, by immersion, was performed in the Spanish Fork River. 3 








When Johnston 1 s Army filed out of the Territory, it was a great relief 
to the Saints. Yet, Brigham Young admonished every settlement to maintain 
their own militia, pending the outcome of the Civil War. The Indians were 
still unpredictable and there were frequent skirmishes with them. Thus, 
the call came to Thomas to train with the Spanish Fork militia, a call 
which he resented; perhaps not so much the call, as the caller. 

Brigham Young! Brigham called. Brigham advised. Brigham 
admonished. Brigham ordered. He ran their lives for them, so thought 
Thomas Job. How interesting the human frailty that finds so much amiss in 
those with whom we disagree. 

By this time I had a fair opportunity to understand the aims, 
aspirations, objects and actions of the leaders of the Mormon people, 
also the condition of the people, - the exactions, oppression and 
tyranical power exercised over them. All that they had were under the 
control of the authorities and even their lives were at their bidding. 

So, I deemed it a duty on me and on every man who might have his 
eyes open on the subject, to turn out boldly and give a helping hand 
to the emancipating of these poor, innocent, but deluded people from 
the spiritual bondage and temporal thraldom to which they were blindly 
led by the arrogant pretentions of those men to whom they looked for 
guidance to both temporal and spiritual salvation. It was a rather 
risky undertaking at that time, but as there was a camp of the United 
States soldiers in the Territory, people felt a little more bold than 
they did before. 

But, as soon as I commenced to open my mind on the subject I 
found many that were of the same conviction, and we held societies and 
spoke freely, convincing many of their miserable condition. 
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In the Saints H erald , a newspaper of the Reorganized Church printed in 
Piano, Illinois, 1 tound "The Utah Herdboys," and I include it as Appendix 
E to this story. The author is stated as John Atlas, but since Thomas Job 
claimed authorship, he obviously used a pseudonym, a common practice of 
the time .4 

It is a dialogue between two groups of fellows who are discussing the 
removal of all the people from Salt Lake City, at the orders of Brigham 
Young. It depicts an exaggerated scene of greatly suffering people, 
leaving their comfortable homes in the Salt Lake Valley for the purpose of 
forcing the U.S. -appointed Governor dimming to turn back, so that Brigham 
Young might continue to enjoy wealth and power. One of the speakers 
decries the blind obedience of the people, and states that they only obey 
out of fear of death, if they fail to comply. It brought out the idea 
that the church leaders did not want wise and learned men among them, but 
only those who would do as they were told. 

In the article, it is not difficult to discern the creeping apostasy 
that had overtaken Thomas Job. It is a pattern, often repeated, even at 
the present time. 



*By Fall, the home situation "became intolerable for Mary Job, now 13 
years of age. She was straining at parental ties and felt resentment 
toward her assigned tasks, and those she considered her task masters. She 
reacted with disdain to her step-mother's requests for help, and accused 
her father of hypocrisy, when he upheld the principles of the Church but 
defamed its leader. She confided to her sister that she could not stand to 
live there any more. She would find a way to get back to her mother. 

♦There was a soldier in town, a deserter from the Army, who had no 
home in the East to go back to, he said, and who wanted to make a new 
start in the West. He did odd jobs for people and had worked for Thomas 
Job from time to time. He was sympathetic to Mary's plight because he 
knew what it was like to be motherless. So, he put her behind him on his 
horse, and together they rode to South Cottonwood where Hannah lived. 

*When her father got the story from Lizzy, he was both angry and sick 
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with worry for his absent daughter. How could she have been so foolish as 
to go off with that drifter? If he could get his hands on that scoundrel , 
he'd see that he got what he deserved* He set out on horseback and went 
to find the Miles farm, for that was where Lizzy had said Mary wanted to 
go, 

*His anguish turned to relief at finding her there, but she adamantly 

refused to return with him, stating that she would only nan away again if 

he made her go. Mr. Miles said she was welcome to stay, and Thomas had no 
recourse but to allow it. 

*It was the first time Hannah had seen Thomas Job since her marriage 
to Albert Miles. She feared what he might do, since they had had no legal 
separation. She still had fond feelings for him, and would have avoided 
him had it been possible. When Mary arrived it was obvious to Hannah that 
Thomas would come after her, and embarrassed at the thought of meeting 
him, she hid her oldest son, for she didn't want him to know that she had 
named him Thomas. 5 

♦Besides three-year-old Thomas, she had four-year-old Mariah (named 
after Albert's deceased wife) and a new baby, Hannah, just four weeks 
old. Albert's daughter, Sally, had married two years before, so only 
Hannah's children were at home. Though she did not love Albert Miles, he 
was her husband, and she tried to make the best of the situation. With 
him, she attended Church meetings and learned the importance of the 
endowment in an eternal perspective, and together they went to the 
Endowment House, where that sealing was given. 6 

In 1861, for reasons not easily determined, another army was sent to 
Utah. It may have been for surveillance purposes, at the insistence of 
non-Mormon residents in Utah, or it may have had some bearing on the fact 
that the southern states had attempted to induce Utah to come into the War 
on the side of the Confederacy. These overtures were flatly turned down 
by Brigham Young. One of the first telegrams ever sent over the wires by 
President Young read: "Utah will not secede." 

Whatever the reasons, in the summer of 1862, Colonel Patrick Edward 
Connor [need I say he was Irish arid Catholic] received orders to recruit a 
small group of men to establish a federal army post in Salt Lake City. 
The men he enlisted thought they were going east to fight in the war 
between the States and were disappointed to learn of their true 
destination. 

With him, about seven hundred men marched across California, through 
Nevada, and into Utah. In October they arrived at Camp Floyd (which had 
been renamed Ft. Crittenden because the once Secretary of State Floyd had 
allied himself with the southern states.) Brigham Young sent a warning to 
Col. Connor to stop at Ft. Crittenden, but Colonel Connor ignored the 
warning, and marched his army through Salt Lake City with their guns 
loaded. They made a bivouac east of the city center, and trained their 
cannon on Brigham Youngs' residence. It was no real threat, for the balls 
could not have reached that distance, but it established the army's 
prowess. 

There, they established Fort Douglas, named in honor of Stephen A. 
Douglas, where the men spent the first winter in dugout dwellings. Perma- 
nent buildings were erected during the next summer, many of which are 
still in use in 1988 . 8 

To this army, was assigned the responsibility of guarding the 
telegraph wires which the Indians frequently tore up. Before the army 
assumed this duty, it had been performed by Mormon members of the Nauvoo 
Legion. The Nauvoo Legion was supposed to be under the control of the 
territorial Governor, but it was actually under Brigham Young's control. 
President Abraham Lincoln had telegraphed Brigham Young (not the Governor) 
and asked for one hundred men to guard the lines, which request was 
faithfully fulfilled until Colonel Connor and his men arrived. 

While Utah was loyal to the cause of the Union, they felt no obliga- 
tion to join the fight since they were denied statehood. Brigham Young 
alluded to the fact that the Territory of Utah was trying to get into the 
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Union , while others were trying to get out. There is evidence that some 
thought the War was God's judgment on the nation, for its transgressions, 
and were grateful to be out of it altogether. 

Colonel Connor rallied the anti-Mormons around him in the cause of 
bringing civility to the territory, and he denounced the Mormons as 
"disloyal and untrustworthy to the core." He was a moving force in 
developing the mining industry in the territory, which he hoped would 
bring non-Mormons in sufficient numbers to out-vote the Mormons. He also 
instigated the first non-Mormon newspaper in the area, the Vidette . 
published at Ft. Douglas. Historian, Orson F. Whitney, gives the 
definition of Vidette as "a sentinel stationed on the outpost of an army 
to watch an enemy and give notice of danger," and relates that it did 
"breathe out threatenings against Church authorities." 8 

I don't suppose it will surprise you that animosity between Thomas Job 
and members of the Mormon Church had been mounting for some time. As he 
stated above, several of his articles were being circulated in Salt Lake 
Valley newspapers, newspapers noted for their hostility towards the LDS 
Church. These letters understandably provoked the ire of some of his 
neighbors and associates. 

In July of 1863, Edmund C. Briggs and Alexander McCord, two 
missionaries of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, came to Utah. They asked permission to preach in the Tabernacle, 
and when that request was refused, they went door to door and persuaded 
upwards of two thousand souls to join their cause, most of whom left Utah 
and went east to Illinois and Missouri. 

There were many who, after the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
did not follow Brigham Young to the Rocky Mountains, yet were staunch in 
their belief in the Book of Mormon and Joseph Smith, the prophet. Another 
body of Saints had remained scattered throughout Missouri, at the time of 
the expulsion in 1838, maintaining their silence in order to hold on to 
their lands and possessions until such time as the Lord saw fit to com- 
plete the gathering. 

When in 1860, Joseph Smith III, the eldest son of the slain prophet 
emerged as head of the reorganization, these followers were quick to rally 
to his support. 

They claimed that Joseph Smith had never intended that the saints go 
West; that Jackson County, Missouri, was the only place of gathering but 
that the time for that gathering had not yet arrived. They also main- 
tained that plural marriage was instituted by Brigham Young, after he came 
to Utah, and not by Joseph Smith. They said that Brigham Young had 
usurped the leadership that rightly belonged to Joseph Smith III by right 
of patriarchal order .9 

They found a ready convert in Thomas Job, who was already at odds with 
the authority of the Utah Church. 

Now, one may ask what young Joseph Smith is aiming to do. Does 
he claim that the Lord had called him, and to what? Yes, he does and 
had his work given him, and I have no more cause to dispute his words 
than I have those of his father. 

In the fall of the year '60 old father Briggs came to Utah. He 
happened to put up where I and some others were. He had some nos. of 
the Later Day Saints Herald along, informed us that young Joseph had 
already come to take his fathers' place and the church was already 
organized on the original plan with Joseph as its prophet and 
president and that two of his own sons had joined it. 

This caused an excitement. We were very anxious to find out what 
was his calling, for we could not dispute that he was called of God. 
We heard that he said to G.A. Smith and John Taylor whom B. Young sent 
to Nauvoo to invite him to come here that he would not trifle with the 
faith of the people. If the Lord had a work for him to do, He would 
call him as He did his father. 
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On perusing the Herald we soon found what his work at present 
was. It is to call the erring saints back to the old path from which 
they strayed. We thought that was a laudable enterprise , that it was 
the very thing was most wanted. It was what could be most reasonable 
that could be expected to be given him. And as here in Utah was the 
main body of the erring saints , we convenanted to sustain him with all 
the strength of arm and shoulder and that, with preaching the Gospel 
to all nations, kindreds, tongues and people is all the work he needs. 
So, he needs no more revelation for a while at least. 

An entry in the minutes . of the Spanish Fork Ward for November 15, 
1863, shows the following: 

...Bishop Thurber then said that he and Bro. Wilkins 
had visited Bro. Thomas Job pertaining to his feelings 
towards the Church, who said that he believed that God had 
left this Church before it left Nauvoo. He [Bishop Thurber] 
felt like cutting him off from the Church for apostasy. 
Whereupon it was moved by Geo. W. Wilkins and seconded that 
Thomas Job be cut off from the Church of Jesus Christ of 
L.D.S. and carried unanimously. 10 

A later notation showed that Elizabeth Davies Job was cut off the 
Church in the Spanish Fork Ward on April 17, 1864. 

In about the year after one Elder E.C. Briggs came to Utah as a 
missionary from the church over which young Joseph Smith presided, 
which was previously organized in Illinois, and since his views were 
exactly the same as ours, we -joined him and early in 1864. I, with 
many others, were ordained elders of the "Reorganized Church" as it 
was called. 



The membership records of the Reorganized Church, housed in Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, show that Thomas Job was baptized into that Church in 
Salt Lake City on 8 April 1864, Elizabeth Davies Job was baptized in 
Spanish Fork on 25 April 1864. Their two sons were also baptized: Thomas 
D. Job in Spanish Fork 13 August 1865; and Herbert Davies Job baptized in 
Goshen on 30 March 1868. There is no baptismal record of their other 
children. 11 

So, a regular mission was established in Utah and hundreds of 
people soon joined. Most of them emigrated to the states, even those 
who presided, and since Elder Briggs previously proceeded to Califor- 
nia, I was left in charge of the mission, which responsibility I held 
for about five years, or until the sons of Joseph Smith - Alexander 
and David - arrived in Utah. 

^> 4^~ ^U^^> jfa<Z&t&&- 4&osn^*ty &£^'&&it>2****>**^ 
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I can say that many hundreds, and even some thousands, were con- 
vinced of their blindness and of the apostasy of their leaders from 
the pristine principle of the church which they embraced, notwithstand- 
ing the bitter persecution they suffered from the Mormon people of 
Utah> as may be seen in the periodicals of the day, even the "Vidette" 
in Utah and the "Saints Herald" published in Illinois* 

The reaction of the Church of Jesus of Latter-day Saints to this 
proselyting activity was not one of public opposition, but they did take 
measures, as you would expect. Local leaders excommunicated many who 
sympathized with these anti-Mormon sentiments, and may have caused the 
premature apostasy of some of their people. 

It was a time of great sifting among the converts to the Church in 
Utah. The membership consisted of approximately 60,000 souls, most of 
them recently arrived from foreign lanas, new to the teachings and doc- 
trines of the Church. Some found that "Zion" did not comply with their 
notion of how it ought to be, and tempers flared as misunderstandings 
arose • 

Obedience to leadership was absolutely essential to preserve the 
uniqueness of the order of the society, and a leader less authoritarian 
than Brigham Young would not have succeeded. He has been likened to 
Moses, who played a similar role in preparing a people to inherit the 
promised land. However, in the 1860s, as anciently, many did not choose 
to follow. 

Other factions were formed by those who pulled away from the "Brigham- 
ite" church. Among them were the Godbeites, the Gladdenites, and the 
Morrisites. None of these survived for more than a decade, except the 
Josephites, or as they are now known, the Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

2) X) •$£ /&#<<? ^^ ^£^*-^ A?*y&i****- 
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From the History of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
day Saints , I take the following: (further quotes from this source will 
be cited - Reorganized Church History) 

On the evening of July 25 [1864] I [Mr. Briggs reporting] 
held a meeting at the house of Mr. Peter White , in Spanish Fork. 
At the conclusion of the meeting I accepted the hospitality of 
Mr. Thomas Job, a resident of that place, and in company with 
Elder Rush proceeded to his house. 

We had been seated probably half an hour, when we were 
saluted by volley after volley of rocks, with occasional pistol 
shots, from a mob, numbering from thirty to forty, who were 
yelling and shouting like infuriated demons. These I afterward 
ascertained were called high priests, seventies, and elders, in 
full fellowship in Br igham Young 1 s church. 

The windows were all smashed in and the door and door frame 
broken to pieces. After the storm subsided a little, leaving the 
house in charge of Mr. Rush, I went with Mr. Job to report to the 
mayor. The mob followed, throwing rocks at us nearly all the 
way. I returned with the mayor, who politely requested the mob 
to retire, which they attended to. 

On my asking the mayor what he thought of such conduct, and 
whether those men would still be retained in fellowship with the 
church, he replied, "Certainly they would, they were just the 
boys the church wanted. They were not afraid of the Devil." The 
latter part of his assertion I was forced to believe from the 
fact that while they are doing his work they need not be in fear 
of his displeasure. 

This was a time of great unrest in Utah, with the memory of the 
expulsion of the Saints from their homes in the East, little more than a 
decade previous, still vividly burning; the controversy with the U.S. 
government in Washington, who repeatedly rejected their requests for 
statehood; a formidable army poised in readiness in their midst. Nerves 
were taut, suspicions high, and anyone who was not with the Saints, was 
counted against them. Thomas Job was steeped in dissent as a result of 
his Welsh background and experience, and dissent was anything but popular 
in the Utah Territory in the 1860s. 

I also occasionally taught a class in the science of the stars. 
One in Camp Floyd in 1862, another in Salt Lake in 1864, and in Nephi 
in 1867. 

NOTE: Camp Floyd was non-existent in 1862, the army having left Utah due 
to the outbreak of the Civil War, as you recall. 
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He commiserated with other disaffected Mormons who felt they had been 
wronged , which indeed they had. However , mob rule and insurrection are 
never right, and are not condoned by God, nor God's church. The Mormon 
Church was blamed for many such acts, but an organization built on 
principles of mob rule and evil could not have produced the good fruits 
their Church has achieved these one hundred fifty years. 



Footnotes of Chapter 19 

1. Harold P. Fabian (now deceased) address given at Fairfield, Utah, June 21, 1959 

at the dedication of a monument and plaque in r emem brance of Rocky 
Mountain Lodge No. 205, the first Masonic Lodge in Utah. 

2. Family record of his children by Thomas Job, new in possession of Meda Woodard 

of Goshen, Utah. ,.,,,.., +^ 

3. Spanish Fork Ward records on microfilm at the Genealogical Society Library in 

Salt Lake City, Utah. ^ ^ 9 _^ 

4. John Atlas (presumed to be an pseudonym for Thomas Job), "The Utah Herdboys 

• printed in the Saints Herald, publ. in Independence, Missouri, October 

1860. This article can ce round as Appendix D. 

5. Floyd Miles letter dated 1974 written to Bliss Brimley. t ,«.,«. 

6. Endowment House record of sealings an microfilm in the Genealogical Society 

Library in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

7. Herbert Howe Bancroft, History of Utah 1540-1886, (a reproduction) Las Vegas, 

Nfevada: Nevada Publications 1982 pp.on-626. 

8. Whitney, Orson F., History of Utah Vol III pp.108 and 330. 

9. Pearl Wilcox, SajjitT^TuTe'Tfeorqanization in Missouri publisher not stated, 

10. Minute Book of'tne Spanish Fork Ward which I saw and copied from in 1953. It 

was at that time housed in the old Tithing Office Building at 1st 
North and 1st Wfest in Provo, Utah. It is probably now in the Church 
Historian's Office in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

11 Membership Records at the Headquarters of the Reorganized Church in Indpendence, 
Missouri which I was allowed to copy. 

12. m addition to the account in the History of tfte Reorganized Church, Jffi nrrq ^ 
event is also recorded by Thomas^TdbTh tne collection ot writings now 
in the possession of Douglas Job of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 




l % Courtesy BYU Anthropology & 



Archaeology Depts. 
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The main road to the southern settlements was 
on the west side of Utah Lake in early days 



The above map shows the roads through Utah County in 
the 1860's. The road west of the lake was an easier 
route as it avoided the steep grade at the Point of 
the Mountain on the east side of the valley. Thomas 
Job would follow this road on his many walking trips 

north. 
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^tttittil jStatitf of J^mma Smitont of /Utah, 

IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, FOR THE / 



DISTRICT IN SAID TERRITORY.. 



^Z^^.^S^ .% 



////i 



7- 



A.])., 







BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the ,0^k^t. — day of *-s/f«^ , _,.„ 



made application in open Court to be admitted a Citizen of the United States, and pro 
dueed to the Court satisfactory^; idence that on thej2-y>^7£ day of y^-^se- 

A.l).,//*^ he the said 6>^V*** ^^V) " ^ . , ~7? > 

due form of law, before the #?& . ^' 3-V ~^^T X0*****r* 
4<?v* trvicf y%7- &&» *S> declare his intention to become a Citizen of the United 



id 



States, and having made it appear to the satisfaction of this Court by the oaths of m, 

CfyZ^+rV € ■ 9*/5Zr*<Z6~ and oMgp. « S g&.rjgj* »S g 

who are Citizens ofthe United Stales, (hat the said <*/^r^^»- -^ ^V^. >*/ 

— ' •• ■ has resided within the United States five years at least L$ 

and within the Territory of Utah one year at least now last past, and that during that sp 

time he the said p/ /£*'?**. ^-<f o^^^ has behaved as 13 

a man of good moral character, attached to the principles of tlie Constitution of the £g 

United States, and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same. And & 

the said — £>vC^-?>^<:£ <^ ^Stf^ . having declared on oath in glj 

dde form of law before this Court, that he will support the Constitution of the United vk 

States, and that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and W 

fidelity to every foreign Prince, Potentate, State, or Sovereignty whatever, and particu- V 

larly to J/r/trrf*, %/<;<*. ^/^^A//fc.J^'-p<^^v}iosc subject I heretofore have been. $k 

Thereupon it was ordered by the Gaurt that uie said 4Sv%z??4.st<'0 aS*rt/. ^ 

be and he is now admitted a Citizen of the (& 




IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, 1 have here- 
unto subscribed .my name and affixed the Seal of said 
Court at the 6&Jtt *?~ * s^rtr*^ &■■/ j??**' 

this ^S&^strfr .,. day of <*^?£& tz^ - 

A.D., /$?? and ofthe Independence of the United 
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CHAPTER 20 - THE UTAH MISSION 

In 1864, the Job's left Spanish Fork and went to the settlement of 
Goshen, located near the southwest shore of Utah Lake. Jason was born 
there the day after Christmas of that year, and is the first of Thomas' 
children that he recorded in his Bible as born in that place. Other 
followers of the Josephite church lived in Goshen and may have influenced 
his decision to settle there. Most of them later left Utah and went east 
either to Piano, Illinois, where the main body of the Reorganized Church 
was headquartered, or to other nearby localities. 1 

A little band of settlers had gone to Goshen as early as 1857 and made 
friends with the Indians that roamed the area, but the Ute Black Hawk War, 
which plagued the territory from 1865 through 1868, brought a period of 
fear, as the Indians were unpredictable . These early settlers at first 
lived in a fort with their houses very close together, depending on each 
other for protection, when necessary. Phineas Cook was the first bishop 
sent out from Salt Lake City to organize them into an orderly settlement. 

Goshen Valley held considerable attraction for the new settlers. 
Although the soil was high in alkali content and unfit for most garden 
crops, it raised excellent teed for grazing, and cattle raising has proven 
successful over the years. Its location near Camp Floyd gave it a 
valuable economic boost. For a time, too, it was located on the mam 
route from Salt Lake City to the settlements in the south. The Goshen 
Valley was lush with grass and provided plenty of grazing feed for 
travelers teams. This thoroughfare saw a lot of traffic while the 
territorial capitol was located at Fillmore, and offered potential for 
much commerce and growth. North from Goshen, the road followed an old 
trail on the west side of Utah Lake, avoiding the steep grade found on the 
east side of the Jordan River near the Point of the Mountain, between Salt 
Lake and Utah counties. 

The residents of Goshen had a hard time deciding where to locate their 
town. It has been said that they moved the location of the town so often, 
that when the chickens saw the farmers coming, they would lie down and 
hold up their feet to be tied. 

The pioneers moved from the fort in 1860 as the soil was too poor 
there for crops. Then, in 1863-4, they made a settlement in Sandtown, but 
soon became discontent with the sand, and moved a mile to the north, which 
is where they were located when the Job's moved into their town. The area 
is still called "Old Town," or "Old Goshen." Although there were a few 
log houses there, most of the residents lived in "dugouts." These were 
small structures dug out of an earthen bank, with a wooden or adobe wall 
built up in front. They were covered with a roof of hardened clay, from 
which a few hardy weeds and grass sprouted. The floors were hard-packed 
soil. One window and a door sufficed for entry and for light. 

Make-shift fireplaces supplied inadequate warmth and a means of meal 
preparation. Everything was cooked in a kettle that hung over the fire. 
Bread and potatoes were the staple foods, and oftentimes, there was very 
little else. In warm weather they lived on greens, such as dandelions, 
thistle, greasewood sprouts, pig weed, sorrel, sego roots, and milk weed. 
When they were lucky enough to have meat, they found ingenious ways to use 
every part of the animal. The fat was used for soap and the skins for 
leather. When they could spare it, a little grease in a saucer with a rag 
hanging out for a wick would give out a little light. If enough grease 
were available, they would pour it into a hollowea-out squash to make a 
candle • 

It was important to keep a constant fire on the hearth, as there were 
no matches to rekindle it. It took great skill to bank the coals to keep 
them hot all night, yet, not to burn the precious fuel too quickly. If the 
fire happened to go out, someone had to carry a bucket to a neighbor's 
dwelling to "borrow" a start. 2 
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Dugouts provided shelter from the elements but usually leaked in the 
melting snow or heavy rains. They were sometimes invaded by spiders and 
snakes. The Job's may have lived in this type of structure for about 
three years. 

Recent archaelogical excavations by the Brigham Young University 
Department of Anthropology and Archaeology of the site of Old Goshen 
revealed 120 foundations of those old homes. The foundations had been 
built of stone transported from a quarry five miles to the west of the 
settlement. Timbers of juniper and pine had been hauled from twelve miles 
away. They were approximately 11 feet by 15 feet and most had an 
additional space below the dirt floor where food and other supplies were 
stored. In these spaces excavators found peach pits, squash seeds, and 
etc. Artifacts found in the excavations include bottles, cartridges, 
horse trappings, as well as toys and dishes of the kind brought from St. 
Louis, Missouri, during that time period. 3 

In the fall and winter of 1867-68 the towpsite was moved again. Over 
a period of several months all families, except the Job's, moved to the 
present location of the town. Bishop Cook was replaced by William Price, 
who helped the Mormons lay out and build a suitable community. 

In a letter printed in The True Latter Day Saints Herald, written by 
Thomas Job 21 August 1865, we learn or nis eariy missionary activity and 
the probable reason the townsite was moved: 

Bro Joseph Smith: - ...I accepted a mission in this territory at 
the last April Conference, and as there was no other elder left here 
after the emigration had gone east, that was able to take a mission; I 
have to go out alone. I found that the saints who had to remain here 
were only few, and those scatterd, numbering in all about twenty 
souls, and most of those poor as to circumstances, and much downcast 
in spirit, and some indeed, in a suffering condition, being dependent 
on their enemies for maintenance.... 

About that time, there was a stock drive at Goshen, where 
hundreds of men assemble together. I went there to meet them. I had 
discussions with many during the two days they staid there, the last 
day I was requested to preach to them in the evening, after that I 
found out that several there were already convinced of the truth. The 
next Sunday, a great insurrection broke out in the Bishop's meeting, 
and he had to call a vote to see how many were on Brigham 1 s side, and 
only ten voted for Brigham. The Bishop requested them not to join the 
Josephites until he could get Brigham there to preach to them, never- 
theless, I baptized some men, and a very intelligent woman, and 
organized a branch of the church there ... I organized another branch 
in Spanish Fork, of about ten members •**. 4 

A letter written to Joseph Staith III by Thomas Job gives additional 
information on the matter: 

By these records you can see how the true Gospel took hold here 
at the first, more than 60 persons baptized in the small village of 
Goshen in four months. All of the authorities then in Salt Lake came 
to Goshen to hold a conference and settle what to do about it. 
Brigham Young, G.A. Smith, John Taylor, Orson Pratt, and Wilford 
Woodruff, &c. Brigham proposed to remove the settlement to the 
opposite end of the valley. John Taylor seconded it, charging the 
Bishop not to let the bogus Josephites follow them there. So, all the 
houses were soon moved off; but before all were put up, I had an 
opening to preach there and hold my meetings. 5 

The town of Goshen lay in the path of the Indians' main trail from 
Tooele County to their hunting grounds in Sanpete County. The Indians 
were friendly when all went well, but there were a few incidents of 
isolated troubles and one killing of a white man in the area. The Job's 
were left in a vulnerable situation, isolated from the rest of the town, 
but they evidently felt no more threat from the Indians than from the 
Mormons. Thomas learned to converse with them. The family still has a 
blanket given him by an Indian friend. 
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During the early 1860s , the United States became embroiled in that 
great conflict between the States, It was far away from Utah, however, 
and had little effect on the lives of the average Utah resident* However, 
it did affect the missionary efforts of the Reorganized Church in the 
East, and it wasn't until 1866 that such activity could be resumed. They 
soon thereafter extended their efforts into the Northern and Southern 
States, Canada, California, and Nevada* To England and Wales, also, their 
missionaries went, and established branches. They made no effort to 
gather their converts to a central location, however. 6 
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On March 4 and 5, 1866, the Reorganized Church held a special confer- 
ence at Goshen. During the conference, a statement was made by Elder 
Thomas Job, as later reported in their History: 

At this conference a statement was made by Elder Thomas Job, 
which indicated that Thomas B. Marsh, who was the first President 
of the Twelve, accepted the Reorganization just prior to his 
death. If this is true, it may account for his grave being so 
long neglected by the dominant Utah church and almost forgotten. 

A footnote on the same page adds further information: 

An account of his death was published in the Telegraph, 
where the editor remarked that Thomas B. Marsh was dead, who had 
been once President of the Twelve Apostles, and that he had no 
more to say about him. 

But Bro. Job said that he had something more than the editor 
of that paper to say about T.B. March (sic); that Thomas had been 
in the Josephite conference in Salt Lake City, and bore strong 
testimony to the truth, and necessity of the reorganization; and 
when a revelation through young Joseph was read to him he said 
that it was the voice of God, and again testified that he knew 
it, and desired us to write to the young prophet to send him back 
here, that he had faith that he would bear the journey, and join 
the young prophet, if he could go that (last) spring. 

He said that he had that much to say about T.B. March (sic), 
and that he thanked God for it, and that such was the reason that 
the editor of the Telegraph had so little to say about him. 
(from True Latter Day Saints Herald vol. 9, p. 139. ) 7 

Further in Reorganized Church History it states: 

The Herald for July 24, 1895, states editorially: - In the Ogden 
(Utah) cemetery, on an elevated point of ground between where flows the 
sparkling waters of Ogden and Weber rivers, and where the towering moun- 
tains stand as silent sentinels over the tomb, there stands a humble 
marble stone on which is chiseled the following inscription: - 

Thomas B. Marsh, First President of the Twelve Apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Born at Acton, 
Massachusetts, November 1, 1799. Died January, 1866. Erected by 
his friends, July 17, 1893. 

By the above dates it will be seen that he had lain in this 
silent mound for over twenty-seven years ere a monument was 
erected to his memory, though he passed away in a country where 
there were thousands who professed to love the cause he served, 
and in the faith of which he died. 

Upon inquiry we have learned that his resting place was 
neglected and apparently forgotten until about three years ago, 
when Mr. G.W. Larkin, who was then sexton, was looking over the 
old records he found the record of a lot deeded to T.B. Marsh, 
and also the record of his burial therein. 

Search was made on the spot indicated by the records, when a 
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grave was found marked by some small rocks laid around it, and a 
headboard, then rotted off at the ground, which bore simply the 
initials, "T.B.M." It was overgrown by sagebrush in such a 
manner as to obscure it from view* Larkin and Son, undertakers, 
cleared off the lot, and published in the city papers an account 
of their find. 

Then a Mr. David M. Stewart took charge of a subscription 
paper, and in this way raised the neat marble stone which marks 
his resting place, at a cost of sixty-five dollars. Brigham 
Young was the second President of the Twelve, and he too has 
passed away. His burial place has been well cared for. His 
family cemetery is beautiful, well-watered, green lawn, inclosed 
in an iron fence. And now subscription papers are being circu- 
lated widely with a view of raising a splendid monument to his 
memory to cost many thousands. The last account we saw the amount 
subscribed was over seven thousand dollars. 

We understand that fifty thousand dollars are desired. Why 
this distinction? When the records of the two men are finally 
examined, where exact justice is meted out, will these two 
monuments be an index to the rewards there given? If not, will 
anyone feel rebuked for unjust discrimination here?« 

In fairness, I must say that Thomas B. Marsh, as the first President 
of the Twelve, would have been next in line to succeed the prophet Joseph 
Smith, instead of Brigham Young, had he remained with the church. He had 
been very close to Joseph Smith and was a strong supporter during the 
early years in Kirtland and in Missouri. References are made to him in 
the book of Doctrine and Covenants, in which the Lord gave specific 
counsel regarding him. He was directed to "Govern your house in meekness 
and be steadfast." and to "...pray always, lest ye enter into temptation 
and lose your reward." 

Early in Missouri, he bore the afflictions applied by the mobs with 
dignity and forbearance worthy of a disciple of the Lord, but in 1838 as 
the persecution heightened, he showed signs of weakening. He gradually 
lost his faith in the Church and began to find fault with its m teachings 
and its leaders, and the path of apostasy led him to lose faith in the 
Lord at the death of his 14-year old son. He later admitted that he 
became "...jealous of the Prophet (Joseph Smith)... and spent all of my 
time looking for evil." Heber C. Kimball related that efforts had been 
made in behalf of Thomas B. Marsh, by the Lord and by his brethren in the 
Church, to save him from his own destruction, but that he did not heed 
them. 

The culminating event that caused his break with the Church involved 
his wife, who had made an agreement with a neighbor, Sister Harris, to 
pool all their milk, on alternating days, so that each would have enough 
to make cheese when it was her turn to have the milk. 

Marsh f s wife held back some of her best cream, while claiming to have 
given it all to Mrs. Harris. The dispute was eventually aired before the 
Bishop, who ruled for Sister Harris. Brother Marsh, not satisfied with 
the decision, then presented it to the High Council court, and ultimately 
the First Presidency, for settlement. Each body, in turn, ruled in favor 
of Sister Harris and the Marsh's became very angry. 

In a spirit of revenge, Marsh, in company with another disaffected 
member, went to Richmond, Missouri, and signed an affidavit stating that 
Joseph Smith was the leader of a fanatic band of outlaws called "Danites," 
who were avowed to uphold the Mormons in their wrong-doing. The slan- 
derous affidavit also claimed that Joseph Smith considered himself above 
the law of the land, and would stop at nothing to have his own way. 

This affidavit, more than any other single thing, resulted (it was 
said by Church members who wrote of it) in the exterminating order from 
the State of Missouri. Some 15,000 men, women, and children were driven 
from their homes, suffering greatly in loss of life, health and property. 
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For nearly twenty years Thomas B. Marsh remained in Missouri , where 
his guilt preyed on his mind causing his health to fail, physically and 
mentally. In 1856, he lay paralyzed from a stroke for some six weeks. 
During this affliction he determined that, if God would permit it, he 
would reunite with the Church in Utah, 

His wife refused to go with him, but nothing could prevent him from 

making the journey. In Nebraska he suffered another stroke, not so severe 

as the first one, and he eventually recovered sufficiently to pursue his 
goal. 

At one point it seemed he was dying, and he begged a group of mission- 
aries to baptize him, that he might not leave this world an outcast. 
After his baptism his health improved, and he was able to reach the Salt 
Lake Valley. 

He appealed to President Brigham Young for confirmation of his bap- 
tism, and President Young allowed hun to state his case before the body of 
the Church in the bowery on Temple Square. The words from that speech of 
September 6, 1857 have been preserved, and I quote from it here: 

"I do not know that I can make all this vast congregation hear 
and understand me. My voice was never very strong, but it has been 
very much weakened of late years by the afflicting rod of Jehovah. He 
loved me too much to let me go without whipping .... 

"...If there are any among this people who should ever apostatize 
and do as I have done, prepare your backs for a good whipping, if you 
are such as the Lord loves. But if you will take by advice, you will 
stand by the authorities. ... 

"...You will not think or feel for a moment as you did before you 
lost the Spirit of Christ; for when men apostatize, they are left to 
grovel in the dark." 

The congregation voted to accept him back into the Church (not re- 
instate him as an apostle, but as a member in full fellowship). Three 
years later he was again ordained a high priest and is mentioned in the 
Spanish Fork Ward records in 1861. 

He moved from Spanish Fork to Ogden, where the bishop of the Ogden 
First Ward cared for him for the remaining four years of his life. He 
died in January of 1866. 

From the above, we see that Thomas B. Marsh and Thomas Job lived in 
Spanish Fork at the same time, and it is possible that they knew each 
other. Whether Brother Marsh learned of and accepted the fellowship of 
the Reorganized Church, we have only Thomas Jobs 1 word that he did. 
Whatever the case may be, is it surprising that the Utah Church did not 
honor Brother Marsh with a hero's memorial? 



On February 18, 1866, Thomas Job delivered a discourse in Salt Lake 
City entitled "Church of the Devil," in which he assailed the Brighamite 
church and accused them of the most vile crimes. Later, at the annual 
conference of the Reorganized Church held in Spanish Fork, April 6-8, he 
was appointed head of the Utah Mission. 

It was also announced by the RLDS Church that a company of saints with 
about one hundred and fifty wagons were ready to start east. Again the 
branches would be thrown into disorganization by emigration. When the 
Josephites left the Utah valleys, some of those who owed money on 
mortgages, or to the Perpetual Emigration Fund, made no effort to repay 
their obligations. At least one party of Josephites was given a United 
States military escort out of the valley, without paying their debts. You 
can understand that much unpleasantness resulted.12 
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In 1866 , Alexander H. Smith, a son of the Prophet, came to Utah to aid 
in the cause of the Reorganization. He was a persuasive speaker and drew 
large audiences wherever he spoke. His cousin, Joseph F. Smith, who later 
became president of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, also 
made public appearances to speak against him. Even so, the Reorganized 
Church made significant progress while Alexander Smith was in UtahJ3 

From the Reorganized Church History: 

September 1866 - From Utah the work has spread into Southern 
Idaho, and in September a conference was held in Malad City, 
Idaho, and a district organized. Thomas Job presided, and 
William Woodhead acted as clerk. 14 

December 1866 - On December 7, Elder Thomas Job wrote of 
affairs in Utah and the West, as follows: I beg leave to state 
that the testimony Bro. Alexander left here works like leaven 
among the multitude. There is no more use for Brigham to protest 
that you are not with us. "That is played out," and some other 
refuge, of course, must be resorted to, as you may learn from the 
minutes of their conference here J 5 

Since Brn. Alexander and William left, I have been on a tour 
through almost every town from Malad to Juab. I met Bro. Gillen at 
Provo, where he had stayed since Malad conference, Sep 23. 

We went together to Box Elder conference, November 25, where we 
first read the call for missionaries to be sent from here to Montana. 
Bro. Gillen was the first that responded to the call. He left there 
with the brethren from Idaho where he intends to spend the most part 
of the winter. Bro. Gillen' s moral conduct here has been worthy of 
his high calling as a minister of the gospel of Christ, and he *ill 
have the good will of all the saints here. 

Thomas Job again wrote to the headquarters of the Reorganized Church 
on December 7, 1866, in which he said: 
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..•Since Bros. Alexander and William [Smith] left, I have been on 
a tour through almost every town from Malad to Juab.... I now traverse 
this field over once more. My chief object now is to get the people 
to understand clearly your true position with regard to them, to plead 
the cause of injured innocence, basing my arguments on the word of 
God, searching out what influence Bro. Alexander's testimony left on 
them, to further the same among them.... My desire is to stand on the 
field with armor on. I feel the influence of the prayers of the 
saints, and I stand without fear of man. The only care I feel is to 
perform my duty toward this people, in a manner acceptable before GodJb 
... There is a great rushing to the church at Toelle, where Bro. 
Alexander stayed nearly a week. The monstrous fabrics are tottering 
to the very foundations. Down they must come, and great will be the 
fall thereof. 17 

From the Reorganized Church History: r ... w ao .. 

April 6, 1867 - Bros. Thomas Job and James W. Gillen as the 
presidency of the Utah Mission. 18 

May 15, 1867 - Bros. Gillen, Job, and others are still at 
work in Utah. 19 
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A notation made in the family bible tells of the birth of this child 
and his sad demise: 

George David Job the son of Thos. Job and Elizabeth his wife 
was born at Goshen, Utah Co. Utah May 2d 1867 8h p.m. blessed by 
his father when 13 days old and departed this life the same day. 

Pasted in the bible is a small newspaper notice dated May 15, 1867, 
which reads: 

DIED at Goshen, Utah, May 15, George David, son of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Job, aged 13 days. "Like some 
fair lilly, or a poppy green, Which from its parent 
root the blast hath rent. 

This little body was buried in the field behind the log house as 
Goshen did not then have a cemetery. 
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From the Reorganized Church History: 

August 24, 1868 - On August 24 , Elder Thomas Job wrote from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, giving an account of a peculiar move upon 
the part of Brigham Young, He states: 

Brigham Young lately traversed every settlement in the Terri- 
tory, collecting up all the copies of the Biographical Sketches 
of Joseph Smith the Prophet and his Progenitors, by Mother Lucy 
Smith. He said that they are nothing but falsehoods, that there 
were "more lies in them than Lucifer ever told," that he was 

?oing to grind those books over again. But the chief cause is 
and one observed) thai: that book give a little .more favorable 
account of Sister Emma than Brigham Young does. His exertion is 
to hurry that family into oblivion, if possible. His wrath 
towards that family is without bounds. 

It is undisputed that an effort was made to gather up what diaries, 
record books, etc. and other historical materials the Saints had in their 
possession. They found that while the prophet had instructed them to keep 
good records from very early times, no provision had been made to collect 
and safeguard them. 

In a letter addressed to Joseph Smith III dated 29 January 1968, 
Thomas Job reported that he took a short tour to Willow Creek, ten miles 
south of Santaquin. Many paragraphs relate the interviews he had with 
various interested parties and the fire with which he rebuked the 
polygamists, and etc. He also stated his reasons for staying in Utah: 

1. If our mission is to the Lost Sheep of the House of Israel, 

Utah is as likely .a place to meet them as any other. 

2. If blessed by the Elders when they are persecuted, and have 

all manner of evil spoken against them falsely, Utah is as 
convenient a place to get them as any other. 

3. If Hell is to be prevailed against in the gate, Utah is the 

chief place of attack. 
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A common practice of those who opposed the Mormon Church in those 
early days [and I suppose in modern times , as well] was to designate 
someone to attend Mormon meetings and report them in the various 
newspapers. These reports varied greatly from the lengthy , detailed 
reports carried in the Deseret News . 

Thomas Job wrote such a report 12 April 1868, from which I summarize. 
He arrived early and entered the new Tabernacle on Temple Square, being 
the first time he had seen the inside of the building. He seated himself 
below the organ in the section reserved for priesthood leaders of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. He soon found himself sur- 
rounded by dignitaries of the Church, and before long someone made an 
announcement inviting anyone occupying the seats, who were not authorized 
to do so, to leave. The announcement was made a second time, but Thomas 
Job remained in his place. 

He later reported comments made by some of the Mormon brethren in 
criticism of the construction of the Tabernacle, decrying it as a 
"complete failure," and complaining that the "sound by reflecting from 
such a hight, was entirely destroyed before it reached the floor." He 
then told how, during the recess when the audience went outside to refresh 
themselves, the officials seated around him were requested to stay in 
their seats to discuss an important matter. He, of course, had remained. 
He said the matter dealt with additional moneys that were to be taxed to 
the members of the Church to pay for the wasteful way in which one of 
Brigham's sons was spending the Church's funds. He then described the 
pitiful condition of the poor, starving followers who were again asked to 
give more and more money to support the church officials. 

He said not one word about the discourses of the speakers, but ended 

his remarks by saying that he felt he was "A Josephite in a queer fixure," 

and that he, "as well as Paul, heard many things that were not lawful to 
be repeated." 

During the following five years, there are perhaps a half dozen more 
reports written by Thomas Job printed in the newspaper of the Reorganized 
Church, most of them attacking the various officials and teachings of the 
Church in Utah. One was a scholarly treatise on the "Aurora Borealis," 
and one explained how a person who is educated can declare the glory of 
God better than can his less fortunate brothers. 

There is one other document that I think worthy of notice here. It 
was dated 30 October 1869 at Goshen, and is a reply to a letter from 
Alexander H. Smith: 

...I can again say that I am fast recovering my strength. It 
seems that you have the same suspicions of my afflictions as the 
friends of ancient Job had concerning his; that they came as a 
judgment for his sins against God, but I am candid to say, as he 
would, that I cannot find in myself any cause for judgment, for I 
cannot say that I ever did any thing with a view to injure any man or 
woman that are either living or dead, and I don't know of any cause 
why not God might give me the same character as he gave of Job of old. 

As to accompanying Bro. Wormwood in his labors, I answer that I 
wish, if I could. I shall be on hand to do what assistance I can; but 
no man that knows my situation can reasonably expect that I can leave 
home, while here, for any length of time to do much good, being alone, 
four miles from the settlement, where so many kinds of Indians are 
lurking around, also miners that pass here on their way from the White 
Pine to the Southern mines; we have too many warnings on the expense 
of others. 

You wrote that you heard that I was manufacturing talismans and 
charms for the purpose of expelling evil spirits, and ask me, if it 
does not smack something of witchcraft. I must answer that I never 
tried to manufacture either, if I understand the terms, nor of the 
idols you speak about; nevertheless, men have their own ways, gifts 
and talents of discerning evil spirits, to know the different kinds, 
and understand the different treatments or methods of casting them 
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Above is a scale drawing of the Salt Lake Tabernacle. It 
is one of the most acoustically perfect buildings in the 
world. A pin dropped at the speakers platform can be 
heard at the back of the hall, without the aid of micro- 
phones. Its dome-shaped roof is not supported by center 
posts. Wooden pegs were used instead of nails in the 
construction. Over a million visitors a year come from 
all over the world to see it and hear the marvelous organ. 
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out. You know you met with devils that could not be cast out in the 
common way of administering. So did the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
when they asked him of a certain evil spirit , Why could they not cast 
him out? The answer was, that that kind could not be cast out except 
by prayer and fasting; teaching plainly that different kinds required 
different treatment to cast them out. 

What a desirable thing, therefore, is it to know all the differ- 
ent kinds of spirits that afflict mankind, and to understand the 
different ways of casting them out. I have known of evil spirits that 
possessed individuals in this territory that could not be cast out 
even by long fasting and prayers. Suppose then that some one could 
have expelled them without the least trouble. You would see then that 
"knowledge is power."... 

Hence to do good, which way soever it may be, Bro. Alexander, 
cannot smack of witchcraft, which is performed by the devil and his 
imps only to afflict the unwary of the human race who do not watch 
against their cunning impositions, but it must be attributed to the 
merits of the atonement of Jesus Christ, which is the only fountain of 
blessings to us that I know of. 

I presume that the tale you heard, of my manufacturing idols, 
&c, was manufactured in the same kind of foundry as the one that 
reported that Bro. Alexander was peddling whiskey back on the rail- 
road, or that Bro. Joseph is a confirmed Spiritualist, &c. But I 
would rather correct that and say that it was intended for my good, 
that I might have a chance to repent, and get rid of my affliction. 
You said if my affliction is a judgment, may my future walk be such as 
to merit a release from said judgment; but my doctrine is, that a 
man's future walk will never merit a release from a judgment for past 
sins, unless you mean by future walk confession and repentance ... • 
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CHAPTER 21 - MARY AND ELIZA ANN 







*The son was Daniel Job, born at 1:50 a.m. 28 May 1868. Even though 
they now lived in the larger two-room log house, that had served as a 
schoolhouse in "Old Town," it was surely small for a family of eight. 
Lizzy was now seventeen, and her five little brothers were: twelve-year- 
old Tom, ten-year-old Herbert, seven-year-old John, five-year-old Jason, 
and the baby Daniel. The boys roamed the fields surrounding their home, 
fighting imaginary Indians and riding stick ponies over the soft, dusty 
trails, unaware of the horrendous invasion of grasshoppers that year. 

*Lizzy spent most of her time helping Elizabeth with the many chores 
of running a household, but she, too, liked to spend time out amongst the 

?reasewoods, rabbit brush, and salt grass where her imagination could run 
ree. She liked to pretend her name was "Eliza Ann." It was much 
prettier than her own name of Elizabeth, and she detested "Lizzy," which 
nearly everyone called her. 1 

*She was lonely because she had little association with others of her 
age. Parents of Mormon girls thought she might have an unsavory influence 
on their daughters, due to her father's hostility against the Church, and 
parents of Mormon boys didn't want their sons to run the risk of marrying 
a non-Mormon. 

*She had met Adamson Shepherd (who was called "Ad") while out walking 
in the fields near her home. He lived in the nearby settlement at 
Palmyra, on the eastern shore of Utah Lake, and he often rode out on his 
horse to look for strayed cattle or to hunt rabbits and other small game. 
He was an excellent swimmer and often swam to Bird Island in the lake to 
carry back bird's eggs. 2 

*When she first met him, he asked her name, and she told him it was 
Eliza Ann. Afterward, she felt ashamed about that and told him the truth, 
but ever after he called her Eliza Ann. Eliza Ann is the name she used 
during the remainder of her life. He was impressed that she could read 
and write, and asked her if she would teach him. She said she would like 
to try. 3 

*It was when he asked where she lived, that he learned she was Thomas 
Job's daughter. He was visibly shocked, for he had certainly heard of 
Thomas Job, "The Josephite." Some of the Spanish Fork rowdies, when they 
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got drunk, would brag loudly about how they had run him out of town. Ad 
and his friends had always made a wide detour around the house where 
Thomas Job had lived, for they claimed it was haunted, that "Old Man Job' 
had called down the spirits, when he lived there* 4 

*Ad left rather hurriedly, and Eliza harbored no delusion that she 
would ever see him again; the look on his face at the name 'Job 1 was 
enough to convince her of that. So, she was surprised, when a few days 
later she looked up from the wash tub to see him riding across the fie la 
toward her. With her heart pounding, she flew in to the house, pulling 
off her muslin apron and pleading with Elizabeth to talk with him outside 
while she changed her dress. Elizabeth understood, and went out to meet 
this hero in homespun. 

*She poured a drink of water for the young man, and engaged him in 
conversation. When Eliza appeared, she had changed to her "best" linsey 
dress, blue like her eyes. Her brown, wavy hair was tied up in a ribbon 
of the same color. 

*He came often after that, and she patiently taught him to read and to 
write the words from the primer from which her father had taught her, as a 
child. Oh, her father did not approve, but Elizabeth had pleaded her 
case. She asked her husband what was to become of Lizzy, stuck way out 
there. She reminded him that not a young man in Goshen would likely come 
calling, that it wasn't right to deny her having friends. If he forbade 
Ad to come, they would surely find a way to be together, in spite of him, 
and he'd better allow it. 

*She had touched a responsive chord, for he remembered that his 
mother's rejection of Hannah had not lessened his desire to be with her 
and had, if anything, created a resolve to show her that she was wrong. 
At any rate, he wasn't home enough to have made an effective protest, 
because he spent long periods of time on the road, visiting the branches 
of the Reorganized Church, scattered throughout northern Utah and Idaho. 

It is interesting to note that he walked, on at least some of these 
proselyting trips, accepting rides as they were offered and sleeping in 
homes or barns of whoever would extend an invitation. 5 

There arose disputations among the leaders of the Utah Conference, in 
1869. Mr. Gillen had been sent out from headquarters in Illinois, to 
attend the April Conference in Salt Lake and adjudicate the trouble. 
Instead, or so it is inferred by Thomas Job, he added fuel to the fire. 
It is reported that the meetings they held in Independence Hall were 
widely attended, and much interest was stirred up, but they were unable to 
resolve the administrative difficulties, at least to Thomas Job's satis- 
faction, and he resigned his presidency. 

It disturbed him to step down from the Presidency of the Utah 
Mission. He felt his administration had been more than adequate. 
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*It was consoling that he wouldn't have to travel so much. There was 
much to be done to make this land provide for his family* By the third 
week in May, he had provided sheds for his animals and fenced in a sizable 
corral on the new acreage. Feeling good about what had been accomplished, 
he sat at the table one evening, when a horse and rider approached, the 
horses hooves beating out a staccato of alarm. His boys ran from the 
corral to the house in time to meet their father, as he came to the door. 

♦"It's Bishop Price's son," said Thomas, "What in the world do you 
want, boy?" 

*"Pa sent me down to warn you, Mr. Job. There's liable to be trouble 
and he wants you to know so you can protect yourself," said the lad who 
remained astride his mount. He had ridden hard, and talked fast, in order 
to have his business finished and get away again. "A couple of renegades 
are now at our house and want Pa to give his permission to kill you, Mr. 
Job; you and your whole family, too. Said they will cut your throat from 
ear to ear if he'll just give the word. Pa told 'em he'd do nothing of 
the sort and he's trying to talk them out of it, but he sent me down to 
warn you just in case they won't listen." 

*He didn't wait around, but rode swiftly off the way he'd come just 
minutes before. The family lost no time getting into the house, and all 
stationed themselves so they could keep a lookout in every direction. The 
guns were loaded with buckshot and they waited, listening intently for any 
sound that would indicate the arrival of their enemies. They remained on 
watch all that night, the children refusing to leave their parents, for 
who could sleep? They kept the children indoors the next day, and watched 
that night also, but no one showed up .6 

*Thomas was convinced there would be no attack and tried to dispel the 
tension and gloom that enveloped the rest of the family, but it was many 
nights before the little boys ceased to cry out in their sleep, from the 
fright of it. Elizabeth was much more protective of them after that. 

*For Lizzy, it called up all the terror of that previous assault on 
their home in Spanish Fork, when she had trembled alone in the dark, 
listening to the angry exchange of threats between her father and his 
detractors. Ever since that time, she had listened as he had verbally 
assailed his persecutors and a church whose members would act in such a 
way, citing this as evidence that they had been led astray by their 
leaders, led away from the precious truths of the restoration. She had 
heard similar tales told by others at meetings that she had attended with 
her father, and she had witnessed these unchristian acts with her own 
eyes. She felt friendless, and alone, and threatened. Would they ever be 
free of ridicule and fear? 

*She thought of Ad. He had told her that a few hard-headed Mormons, 
who didn't know how to behave, made it hard for everyone. She wanted to 
believe him, to feel safe and secure and to be accepted. 

*A few days after this incident, Thomas sent Lizzy and the older boys 
out to look for a yearling heifer that had strayed. They spread out in 
all directions and were soon out of sight of each other. Once away from 
the security of the house, panic seized Lizzy. She decided she would not 
stay there and be murdered. She would go to Ad. He had said he wanted to 
marry her. She'd go to him now, while she could. 

*She ran across the fields, slowing her pace from time to time to 
catch her breath, detouring only from her course to avoid sharp rocks or 
cactus plants in her path. She made her way to Palmyra and inquired the 
way to the cabin of the widow Shepherd .7 

*She arrived there exhausted and trembling, and was welcomed by a 
tall, handsome woman with dark brown hair, brushed severely into a knot at 
the back of her head. Ad's mother wiped her hands on her apron, as her 
dark brown eyes took in the small-boned, bare-headed, barefoot girl before 
her. In the strict discipline of the Quaker faith, in which Eliza Jane 
Shepherd had been raised, a head covering, outdoors, was almost as 
important as body covering, and she studied her for a long moment. 
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*Ad's father , Moses Trader Shepherd, had died of typhoid fever in ; 

1866, leaving Eliza Jane with six children, of whom Ad was the oldest. 
She had married, soon after, that to Stephen Markham, a one-time j 

bodyguard to Joseph Smith, but Mr. Markham had also died about a year I 

before Eliza Ann Job fled from Goshen in fear for her life. 

i- 

*Eliza Jane had heard a great deal about Eliza Ann from her son, more 
than she wanted to know. She was concerned about it, for she remembered 
when Thomas Job had left the Church, and what a furor he and the other 
splinter groups had caused at the time. He had bitterly denounced the 
church leaders and there had been fighting and trouble. She worried about 
her son's affiliation with the daughter of this controversial man. 

*But when she heard from the girl's lips the frightful tale of the 
threat on the lives of her family, Eliza Jane was moved with compassion. 
She found she had a great deal of empathy for this girl, as her own 
conversion to the Mormon Church had come hard. When Moses and she had 
listened to Mormon elders in Delaware County, Indiana, just two years 
after Joseph Smith had been killed in Carthage Jail, he readily accepted 
their doctrine. Prejudice and hatred toward the Mormons ran high and she, 
at first, would not listen to them. Moses had joined and vowed to go West 
with the Mormon pioneers. When she refused to go with him, he went on 
alone, but returned the following year and persuaded her to accompany 
him. Her subsequent life had not been easy, but despite the adversity, 
she gained a strong testimony of this latter day Church, that Joseph Smith 
had restored. 8 

*Eliza Ann stayed the night with the Shepherd's, and the next day rode 
behind Ad on his horse to Goshen, where he asked permission of Thomas Job 
to marry his daughter. Thomas Job had plenty to say, and said it, but 
finally gave his consent. They were married that day in Goshen at the 
home of Bishop Price, and rode back again to make their first home on the 
shore of Utah Lake at Palmyra. 

*The neighbors welcomed the new bride, and when she went to Church 
with Ad, his mother, and his brothers and sisters, she felt comfortable. 
Gradually, her fear gave way to peace and contentment. A month after the i 

marriage, Ad and she were both rebaptized into the Church - the Utah 
church. 9 ! 



♦Accepting Lizzy's marriage to a Mormon had been a very trying exper- 
ience for her father. He reminded Elizabeth that this was exactly the 
result he had feared from her allowing Lizzy to form a relationship with 
one of the followers of Brigham Young. Elizabeth accepted the blame, but 
acknowledged in her heart, that to have done otherwise would not have 
ended more agreeably. He became moody and snapped at her attempts to 
determine the cause. Perhaps, he could not have recognized, the feelings 
of self chastisement - that he had not done more to help his daughter 
achieve the goals he had set for her. 

*But what of Mary, over whom he had had less influence? Now that she 
was grown, how had life dealt with her? Wherever she was, was she happy? 

*He had never forgotten her, not for a moment. He could not count the 
times he had tried to find her. Residents of Big Cottonwood could only 
tell him that Albert Miles had moved his family north. Each of the trips 
Thomas Job had made on errands for the Reorganized Church had included 
stops in the various settlements, to enquire whether anyone knew the where- 
abouts of Albert and Hannah Miles, or of Mary Job. 

♦Albert Miles had moved his family to Smithfield, Utah, sometime 
between 1863 and 1865. Once, in that town, someone had told Thomas that 
Albert Miles had lived there, but had gone further north, into Franklin 
County, Idaho JO His informant could not recall a Mary Job, however, which 
was worrisome to him. 
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*For two reasons , Mary had changed her name to Mary Davis when they 
moved from Big Cottonwood* 11 She wished to avoid further confrontations 
with her father, and she also wished to avoid any unpleasant association 
with his notoriety, as an outspoken critic of Brigham's Mormons. 

*If Albert Miles had had any illusions before their marriage that 
Hannah was attracted to him, they should have been dispelled afterward, 
but he still hoped that she would eventually grow to love him; something 
she was determined never to do J 2 

*She maintained a meticulous home, cooked his meals, washed and sewed, 
carried firewood and water, and did all other tasks that corresponded to 
her wifely duty. But the closeness he craved never materialized. She 
bore him six healthy children (two others died as infants) and mothered 
them with tenderest care. Perhaps the love she showered on them made him 
resentful of the love he had hoped for himself, a resentment that mani- 
fested itself in vengeful measures.^ 

*It takes two, working with all diligence, to make a successful mar- 
riage. Under different circumstances, this one might have been success- 
ful, also; but Hannah felt betrayed, and she refused to reconcile herself 
to him. Unfortunately, children are quick to absorb and elaborate on a 
negative situation, and Hannah's descendants were not complimentary of 
Albert Miles. 14 

*To his credit, Albert was a hard worker, and taught his boys the 
value of hard work. He homesteaded a piece of farmland one mile north of 
Smithf ield, on the east side of present day Highway 91, and built a home 
on the rock ledge. The big, old poplar trees stxll growing there were un- 
doubtedly planted by him, although the house has long ago been replaced. 15 

*In 1865, he and his son, Edwin, drove ox teams and heavy freight 
wagons to Omaha, Nebraska, to buy and bring back to Cache Valley, three 
threshing machines, the first of their kind to be used in the area. 1 6 

♦Three years later, the two men plowed a ditch from Hyde Park to Smith- 
field, which was later widened and became the Logan Northern Irrigation 
Company canal. It was a tremendous undertaking, requiring five yoke of 
cattle to pull the plow through the hard-packed ground. 1 7 

*About 1869, Albert heard of land in Idaho that had been opened up for 
settlement, and wanted to move on, but Hannah didn't want to go. When 
they had a buyer for the property, Hannah refused to sign the deed, and 
the buyer, thinking she was holding out for more money, finally made an 
offer of $500 more. The offer was too good to pass up, so she agreed to 
the sale. 18 

♦Because she still didn't want to move to Idaho, they bought a dugout 
home on First North between First and Second West in Smithf ield. Summit 
Creek ran along behind the house. Hannah's last two children were born 
and died there, and are buried along the bank of the creek. Albert could 
not content himself, and spent most of his time in Idaho proving up ground 
and getting his sons established on farms of their own. Hannah and the 
children went with him some of the time, but she called Smithf ield her 
home. 19 

*She found joy in her children and stability in her faith in the 
Savior. Her testimony in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
became strengthened through the adversities of her life. Her cheery 
disposition made her a favorite with ward members, and she entertained at 
thexr gatherings with the songs and step-dances of her native land. She 
danced, that is, until the birth of her last child, which was a very 
difficult birth, attended only by her husband and a neighbor, a black- 
smith. The baby had to have help to leave the womb, and in desperation the 
two men used the blacksmith's tongs. The baby died during the procedure. 
Hannah's hip was permanently damaged, causing her to limp the rest of her 
life.20 

*The events in Mary's early life had created in her a strong and 
untamed spirit, and Hannah didn't always know how to cope with her. She 
was fun-loving and unpredictable, and she was seventeen. 
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In the minutes of Smithfield Ward council meetings , during October of 
1865, are variously recorded accounts that Mary Davis was seen, with 
another young lady, in the vicinity "of two gentiles and it was supposed 
that they four had appointed a meeting together"; that one of the gentiles 
"was taking Mary Davis and riding her about"; that the two gentlemen of 
the ward council appointed to visit Mary Davis and the -other girl, had 
done so and were told that a certain man had given them whiskey, but they 
were not drunk, the man having been sent out of the harvest field for 
liquor. On his way back had given both of those girls liquor, but not 
enough to make them drunk. "Albert Miels (sic) was the person that sent 
the man for the liquor". Disciplinary action was taken on November 5th, 
1865.21 

It is apparent that she soon repented and found grace within the 
church as her subsequent actions attest. 

She liked Freeborn Shepherd Merrill as a dancing partner. In fact, 
she liked him better than any other boy she knew. Mary was four days 
older than Free Merrill, and she liked to remind him of her seniority from 
tijcne to time. 

Albert Miles forbade Free to court Mary. He had designs of his own 
for Mary as a plural wife, which caused Hannah to encourage a match with 
Freeborn Merrill. With her approval, the young couple arranged a plan, 
pretending obedience, yet following the path of true love. A small ladder 
was hoisted to Mary's bedroom window, and she would apparently go to bed 
early, then would quickly dress for the dance or party, and upon hearing 
Free's whistle, would lock her door and exit through the window for an 
evening of fun. 

One cold night, as they were returning from a dance, they took a 
shortcut over the frozen waters of the creek near her home. Mary slipped 
on the ice, which cracked it, and she fell through. Her dress was soaked 
and soon froze stiff. She knew that if «he went to bed wet and cold, she 
would surely be sick by morning. They decided to 'face the music 1 . Free 
took her into the house and built up the fire, which, of course, wakened 
her parents. He asked permission to wed Mary the following summer, and, 
as the proposal was accepted, the ladder courtship ended. 

The year was 1870, the month July, when this young couple set off in a 
lumber wagon to be married in Salt Lake City. They spent the entire x3ay 
of the 26th in the Endowment House, where they received religious instruc- 
tion and made sacred covenants unto the Lord, Jesus Christ, that laid a 
solid foundation for their union. As the afternoon waned, in a humble, 
yet intensely elevating atmosphere, these two young people held hands 
across an altar and exchanged vows, promising to love each other for an 
eternity, even beyond the grave. 

With that accomplished, they spent a few days honeymooning in the big 
city. They bought a wedding ring and a beautiful lightweight -wool red 
plaid Indian shawl so they would have something nice to wrap their babies 
in. On their way home, they stopped in Brigham City and filled the wagon 
with summer fruit to can for winter. 

♦Their first home was a log house on Smithfield* s Center Street, at 
First West, near the big creek, where their first two children, Heber and 
Etna, were born. Each in turn was wrapped in the Indian shawl. After the 
death of Free's father, they moved into his home -to run the farm and care 
for his mother. Their other two children, Frank and Laura, were born 
there • 

*From her father, Mary had learned the basics of reading, writing, and 
mathematics. From him also she learned the curative power of common 
herbs. The young people of Smithfield came to her to have their fortunes 
told - another ^hing she undoubtedly learned from her father. 

♦From her mother, she had learned to care for flowers, and this lovely 
touch of Wales graced her home* when flowers were to be found in the gar- 
den. Hannah had also taught her to sew and to embroider, and she found 
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delight in painting; creating items of beauty in her surroundings . With 
Hannah, she sang and danced at ward socials. 

*Free was handy in the kitchen, and liked to pop a batch of popcorn, 
which he would shake in a covered pan over the fire. He would add to that 
a bowl of mellow apples from the root cellar. On special occasions, they 
held taffy pulls .22 

♦However, all this Thomas Job did not know, and his questions con- 
cerning her remained unanswered. 



Ad and Eliza Ann found it very hard to make a good start on the farm 
in Palmyra, because it was much too small to support them and his mother's 
family, also. They had a son, Will, born a year after their marriage, and 
had buried an infant daughter, Eliza Jane, the following year. 

They located a farm in Draper, Salt Lake County, that seemed adequate 
for their needs, but they needed funds to get started; consequently, Ad 
took a job in the first smelter in Salt Lake Valley (newly opened in what 
is present-day Midvale) about ten miles away. Because it was too far to 
walk to and from work each day, Ad boarded near the smelter during the 
week. 

The boarding house was operated by a widow, Anna Rowan, ten years his 
senior. She had been born Anna 01 sen in Sweden, and as a Mormon convert, 
had come with her family to Utah where she met and married Matthew Rowan, 
a Scottish convert. He had died in 1866, and left her with the boarding 
house and two daughters, Annie Jane and Sarah Ellen. She was a cheerful, 
good woman and was much attracted to Ad. Before long, the attraction was 
mutual, and he decided to take her for a plural wife. 

The United States Congress had passed an anti-polygamy act in 1862, 
but the citizens of Utah, whose petitions for statehood had been repeat- 
edly rejected, refused to comply with the provisions of that act. Plural 
marriage was consistently practiced at the time of this incident, but the 
factor that Adamson Shepherd overlooked, and which caused him trouble, was 
that his first wife should have given her permission to the marriage, but 
he knew full well Eliza's feeling on the subject. 

*It seemed to him so right. His father, after all, had had four 
wives, three of them living at the same time and in the same town. It was 
the will of the Lord, as revealed to Joseph Smith, and as Ad fully 
believed that, he felt justified in taking another wife. He reasoned that 
surely if it were right, things would work out. He would leave the 
mechanics to the Lord. But he should have asked Eliza, no doubt about it; 
he should have asked Eliza - but he didn't. 

*He took Anna to the Endowment House in Salt Lake, the only place 
where plural marriages were performed. Theirs was a sealing "for time 
only," a marriage of convenience, to provide sustenance and companionship 
in this life, as Anna had previously been sealed to Matthew Rowan for 
eternity. 

*As months passed, the time never seemed right to tell Eliza Ann about 
Anna, and every passing day only made him wish the more that he had told 
her in the first place, or that he'd never done it. How could he possibly 
make things right? If Eliza found out, he would lose her. It preyed on 
his mind day and night and began to make a difference in his behavior. 
Both women noticed that he was not himself. Anna blamed it on the added 
responsibility of a ready-made family, and the worry of another one on the 
way, for she was expecting their first child. 

♦Eliza thought his unusual behavior must be the result of the strain 
of long hours of work in the smelter, or of being away from the family so 
much. One weekend in August, the weekend of the birth of Anna's baby 
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girl, Sylvia, he didn't come home at all. When he did come home the 
following weekend, Eliza Ann wasn't satisfied with the answer he gave for 
staying away. Something was wrong, and after she had worried about it for 
another couple of weeks, she decided to go to Midvale to find out what it 
was. 

*She stood on the porch at the Rowan Boarding House, little Will at 
her side, and asked to see Mr. Adamson Shepherd. "My husband isn't home 
right now," answered the lady at the door. "He should be home from work 
soon, though, if you'd care to wait. Are you his sister?" 

*Eliza tried again, "I think you misunderstood me, I asked to see my 
husband, Mr. Aaron Adamson Shepherd." The color drained from Anna's face, 
and she thought she might faint as the full impact of the situation hit 
her. "You're his wife? Oh, my dear, come in." She led Eliza into the 
sitting room and closed the door, ordering Agnes, the hired girl, to see 
that they were not disturbed. 

♦Eliza listened in stony silence as Anna explained about her marriage 
to Ad and about the baby girl, now just three weeks old. "He told me he 
was married," Anna confessed, "but I didn't believe him. He looked so 
young ! " 

♦That statement triggered a response in Eliza and she burst forth in 
bitter recrimination against this - this stranger who had just shattered 
her world. Anna did not take it all in silence, either. By the time Ad 
came home, he found the two women embroiled in an intense verbal battle. 

♦Little Will citing to his father, bewildered by the rage he felt on 
all sides. For the sake of the boy, if for no other reason, he ushered 
Eliza out and accompanied her to their home in Draper. 

♦Eliza Ann left him, as he knew she would. He said very little in 
protest. Anything he thought to say, seemed grossly inadequate. All he 
could do was to assure her of his love for her, and that seemed hollow and 
mocking in view of his actions. When she was gone, he was devastated. He 
only went back to Anna to express his regret, and to tell her he needed 
some time to sort things out. He was unable to work, or eat, or sleep. 
He wanted Eliza back. 23 

*Eliza couldn't bring herself to go back to her father and face the 
vindictiveness she felt would be her due. In her deep sorrow, she longed 
for her mother, the mother she had been so long denied. She hired a man 
to take her to Salt Lake, from which place she traveled by train to Ogden, 
then the remaining fifty miles by stage coach to Smithfield. The ache in 
her heart was accentuated by the bumping and jostling of the long, arduous 
way. Did I mention that she was five months pregnant, which added to her 
emotional and physical woes? 

*When at last she appeared unannounced at her mother's home and fell 
weeping into her arms, she realized they were strangers. The lines in 
Hannah's face bespoke the years and troubles of her life, her form no 
longer slender and graceful as the mental image Eliza had carried of her. 
And Eliza was no longer the little girl Hannah had grieved for these 
seventeen years. 

♦Hannah didn't sleep that night. She had listened with patience and 
sympathy as Eliza told of her predicament and her apprehensxon over the 
prospect of raising two young children alone, for she could never go back 
to her husband. Those words resounded in Hannah's mind during the hours 
of darkness, as she tossed on the straw mattress of her bed, bringing up 
ghosts of her own past, ghosts uncomfortable now to face. 

♦The next morning they breakfasted, both women red-eyed and solemn, 
and after the youngsters had been fed, Hannah sent her children, along 
with young Will, over to tell Mary that her sister was here. She knew 
they would be gone a while and hoped it would give her time to say what 
she knew she must say to Eliza. 
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*"Eliza, I have been thinking and praying - all night - thinking of 
what I must say to you, and praying for the courage to say it. You are 
dearer to me than life itself, and I would give my life to ease your heart 
right now. But I can only speak my mind and hope that you will under stand 
me and do what is right for you." 

*"What I tell you now, I have never told anyone before, but I cannot 
let you make this life-altering decision, without giving you what I have 
learned by bitter experience. I see myself in your situation. I said to 
your father, f I will never go with you to America,' f I will never live 
with you again. 1 Eliza, I have learned that never can be a long, long 
time." 

*Her eyes filled with tears and her voice began to quiver, but she 
forced herself to continue, "My foolish pride has cost me the price of 
raising my two daughters, and I have caused you both more suffering than I 
can bear to face. My own subsequent marriage has not been a happy one for 
me, but I feel it is no more than I deserve. Your father was kind and 
gentle with me and loved me and, Eliza, I loved him, and I always will." 
She paused and sobbed in silence while fighting for control to continue. 
"I should never have left his side." 

*It was awkward for Eliza to put her arms around her mother, but once 
done, Hannah eagerly responded and they wept in each other 1 s arms until 
their tears were spent. 

*"Is Mr. Shepherd good to you, Eliza?" Hannah asked at length. 

*"0h, yes, mother. He has a very sensitive nature, even though out- 
wardly he is strong and fearless." 

*"Do you love him, dear?" She ventured. 

*"Yes, mother, oh, yes. That is why it hurts me so much." Eliza 
cried. 

*"Then I say, go to him, forgive him - even share him. That is where 
you belong." 

*Eliza stayed the rest of the week and they had a fine visit; there 
was so much to learn about each other. They visited with Mary every day. 
When it was time to leave, the parting was bittersweet, for who knew when, 
if ever, they would see each other again; sweet because she had decided to 
go back to Ad, and it felt right. She struggled to find forgiveness in 
her heart, and hoped they might be able to work things out.^ 4 

*Ad was ever so grateful to have her back, and had already determined 
that if she would only return, he would never go back to Anna, although 
that decision had been agonizingly hard to make. She, too, was dear to 
him, and their precious little Sylvia was a part of him that he would 
never forget. Only once, after several years, did he visit with them, but 
that visit was so painful he could not bring himself to go again. 

Eliza's baby, Andrew, came to them in their Draper home the last day 
of February 1873. Very soon afterwards, they were called, along with 
other Draper families, to meet in the Tabernacle on March 8th with a group 
of Saints, who had been similarly called from the various settlements. Ad 
attended without Eliza, because the baby was only eight days old. 

There he learned that they had been called to pioneer a colony on the 
Little Colorado River (now in northern Arizona). As the arable land and 
available water were used up in the various areas of the territory, new 
locations were always being sought. Already over 300 settlements were 
widely scattered throughout the intermountain region. 

Brigham Young placed Horton D. Haight in charge of the expedition and 
warned them to be friendly with any Indians they might encounter, but not 
too trusting. Ad thought the prospect promising, and Eliza Ann was eager 
for a change so they made all haste to outfit a team and wagon and take 
their place in the company. 
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On 11 May they arrived at Lee's Ferry. They were an experienced 
company of pioneers and well equipped. Adequate approach roads had not 
been built to the Ferry site, and it was very difficult to get their 
wagons on and off the ferryboat. 

They followed a newly -broken road to the river at a point near 
present-day Cameron, but found it blocked by drifted sand which they had 
to clear before they could proceed. They then followed the river to about 
twenty-five miles below the Black Falls. 

On 22 May they arrived at the Little Colorado Valley and found no 
green grass and no water - nothina but sand and rocks and a few scrawny 
cottonwoods. They dug wells which only spasmodically provided a little 
water. 

By the first of June a scouting party returned after having gone up 
river for 136 miles, to report that they had found no suitable place to 
settle and that they had encountered hostile Apache Indians. 

They sent scouts to Kanab where a telegram was dispatched to Brigham 
Young suggesting that the settlement plan be abandoned. The contingent 
returned to Lee's Ferry arriving there 7 July. They found that spring 
floods had destroyed the ferryboat and were obliged to cross the Colorado 
River using a small skiff to pull their wagon boxes across. In this 
manner their 54 wagons were moved, conveying 112 animals and 116 people. 

Brigham Young's answer directing them to remain in Arizona was not 
received until after this precarious crossing had been effected, and the 
colonists opted to return to their homes in the north. 

The Shepherds had no home to return to because they had sold out their 
interest in order to buy a team and wagon. In the four years of their 
marriage they had experienced much joy and sorrow. They had buried a 
child, they had lost their farm, and their marriage had nearly been torn 
asunder. But they had two fine, little sons, and they had each other - 
and they were young. They could live in their wagon box until their 
situation improved. They went back to Spanish Fork to make a new start. 25 
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The dotted line traces the route taken by ADAMSON SHEPHERD 
and his wife ELIZA ANN as part of a company of Saints who 
were called to settle along the Little Colorado in Arizona. 
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The above photograph shows several 
teams and wagons crossing a stream, 
much like the trials encountered by 
Ad and Eliza Ann when they travel- 
ed with other settlers to the Little 
Colorado River in Arizona to make a 
settlement. When no water could be 
found, the party returned to their 
homes in the Salt Lake Valley. 



At left are ADAMSON and ELIZA ANN 
(JOB) SHEPHERD and one of their 
children whose identity is unknown. 
It is a copy of an old tintype that 
was badly damaged, so the features 
are not clear. An artist has done 
charcoal renderings of their faces 
(which I will include in a later 
chapter) but this one shows their 
clothing and tells us a little more 
about them. 

Tintype courtesy of Ivan Shepherd 
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Below, JOHN FRANCIS ELLIS 
husband of Ann Daniels. 




FREEBORN SHEPHERD MERRILL and MARY (DAVIS) JOB and their child* 
U to r; Freeborn Austin, Mary Etna, and Frank Ledger Merrill 



Below is LAURA CORDELIA MERRILL, 
the youngest daughter of Mary Job 
and Freeborn Shepherd Merrill. 




Photo furnished by Elwyn Peterson 



CHAPTER 22 - "I FOUND AN OLD FRIEND" 

The mines in Eureka were discovered in 1870. Though Goshen was sever- 
al miles away, it was a stopping off place for people going to the mines, 
and it boosted the economy of the little town* 1 

Many Goshen men and boys went to the mines to work, and others found 
employment, building houses for the miners, while still others constructed 
mine shafts and other buildings. This may have furnished the means for 
Thomas Job to buy the quarter section of government land he mentioned 
below: 



In 1867 Congress passed the Townsite Act, which allowed for the 
opening of a land office in Salt Lake City. Two years later, the Land 
Office opened, and for the first time, citizens of the Territory were able 
to enter their claims and at last obtain title to their lands. 2 

Thomas lost no time in obtaining title to the lands on which he had 
settled, and determined that the time had come to build a suitable house. 
They chose a site about one half mile south of the southern point of the 
Lake. It was somewhat elevated, with a good view of the surrounding 
terrain. They moved the log house and abandoned sheds over near the 
construction site, and erected fences to contain the cattle. These fences 
were entirely of wood, with rails suspended between pairs of posts and 
fastened with wooden pegs • 

They had a little trouble with the Indians initially, as the Indians 
contended the location was an old burial ground. Thomas evidently 
dissuaded them. The archaeological digging of 1980, produced no evidence 
of an Indian burial ground at that spot. 3 

It was in 1871 that the people of Goshen dammed off the waters of 
Currant Creek to bring irrigation water to their farms and gardens. It 
took months of work to build a dam of sufficient strength, without 
concrete, to hold back the waters they hoped to accumulate. It was a 
great improvement to the residents, generally, but it no longer reached 
over to Thomas Job*s meadow, far to the east of the town. So, Thomas Job 
dug his own ditch (approximately 1 1/2 miles) from the west channel in 
order to water his land. The ditch still carries the name "Job Creek. "4 

dPtdjt-O S4p^> fr*"*^?, ^fc**-^ fee****.*. &4*y4>**'6& 

A son, Walter Davies Job was born 8 March 1872. 
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Both the RLDS and the Utah Mormons hold their annual conferences as 
near to April 6 as possible, to commemorate the date on which Joseph Smith 
effected the first organization. The 1872 conference of the reorganiza- 
tion was held in San Francisco, California, on April 6 and 7 of that 
year* Thomas Job reported. He was again appointed to the Utah Mission .5 

Before accepting the appointment, he asked for time to think it over. 
He wanted to make a trip through the northern settlements and see what the 
prospects of success might be, if he would be well received by the 
congregations and scattered members. It would also provide another 
opportunity to search for Hannah and Mary. 

*As soon as he could put his affairs in order, he bade his family fare- 
well and was on the road. It had been four years since he had made the 
circuit and much had changed in the interim. Most branches had closed 
down completely, due to the migration of converts to the East. He could 
see that there was much work to be done. 

*As always, his inquiries for Hannah and Mary had met without success, 
and when he reached Malad, Idaho, he decided to pay a call on Daniel 
Daniels, to see what that gentleman might be able to tell him about them. 6 

*It was not without trepidation that Thomas Job approached the door of 
Hannah's uncle Daniel Daniels, for Daniel Daniels was a Bishop in the Utah 
Church, and the Reorganized Church maintained a stronghold in nis town. 

♦Ann Daniels, one of the wives of Daniel Daniels, answered the knock. 
She didn't recognize Thomas Job and treated him rather coolly, he 
thought. But Uncle Daniel knew the voice and got up from the table, 
leaving his dinner unfinished, to bid him welcome. He told Ann to set a 
place for his long lost nephew, Thomas Job, and as soon as this was said, 
she profusely apologized and fussed over him the rest of the evening. In 
a loud voice, Uncle Daniel asked Mary, his first wife, if she didn't 
recall Thomas Job. He had to repeat the question several times, because 
of her faulty hearing and memory, but eventually a glimmer of recognition 
showed on her face and she nodded her head. 

*They made an unusual threesome, Uncle Daniel - the sixty-five-year 
old patriarch of the household, Mary - the bride he had married in Wales, 
now quite infirm at age 76 - and Ann, a sprightly lady of 59 who ran the 
household. They asked so many questions or him, he hardly had time to 
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eat the bounteous meal that was set before him. He enjoyed the easy 
banter and merry tales that rolled from the tongue of this kindly old 
Welshman, and soon felt perfectly at ease in his presence. 

♦After the meal, Uncle Daniel took Thomas out to show him the improve- 
ments made in the little Welsh settlement. He was justly proud of what 
his flock had achieved. He saw the farms and the hundreds of trees that 
now graced the streets and orchards of the town, and the grist mill that 
served the farmers. He gave him a tour of the Co-operative Store and 
boasted about its successful operation. 8 

*They returned to the Daniels' home where they settled comfortably for 
a long talk. 

♦Daniel told him all he knew about the folks in Wales and mentioned 
that his brother, (and Thomas's father-in-law) John Daniels was dead - 
died in March of this same year, he said, at the age of seventy. Thomas 
said he was sorry to hear that, and before his mind could settle on the 
memories evinced by that bit of information, Daniel had started to tell 
him about his grandchildren. 

♦Thomas patiently waited for a break in the narrative, and when it was 
prudent, asked Uncle Daniel what news he had of Hannah and Mary. Uncle 
Daniel had learned that Mary had recently married Freeborn Shepherd 
Merrill and still lived in Smithfield, or so he understood, but Albert 
Miles and his boys had moved to Franklin County, Idaho. He was sorry he 
could tell him no more. 9 

♦For the first time since he had entered the front door, there was a 
lull in the conversation, while each man sifted his memory bank for some 
bit of information that might have been left unsaid. Both men had 
carefully avoided the subject of religion, up to this point. Now it was 
Uncle Daniel who broke the silence with the question that Thomas had known 
he would eventually ask. 

♦"Tell me, Thomas, how is it with you and the Lord's church?" It was a 
'loaded' question, and Thomas took a deep breath, pondering it, before he 
answered. 

♦"I've been asked to take the presidency of the Utah Mission again." 
he ventured. "That's the purpose of this trip, to determine the condition 
of the branches in order to make plans for the future." 

♦"Ah, yes, I knew you hadn't been around Malad for a number of years 
and I wondered about you. What have you been doing in the meantime?" It 
was another uncomfortable question. 

♦He did not want to argue with his host, so he weighed his answer 
carefully, then began, "A man named Gillen came out from Illinois who 
tried to change the way we were running the Utah Mission. He obviously 
had no understanding of conditions in the West, and appraised it wrongly. 
The only thing I could do was resign. They can see now I was right and 
they've asked me/ to take it over again." He now warmed to his subject, 
and added, "I made more converts for them here in Utah and Idaho than 
anyone else ever has, with the exception of Alexander Smith." 

♦"Yes, Thomas, you made considerable inroads in my congregation." 10 
There was a bit of irony in Daniel's voice, which caused Thomas' 
confidence to mount, so he went on, "It's not hard once you can break 
their blind trust in Brigham Young." 

♦The smile was gone from the face of Uncle Daniel, and he leaned 
forward in all soberness to ask, "And what have you given them in its 
place, Thomas Job?" 

♦This question took Thomas by surprise. It was something he had never 
been asked, and before he could formulate a calculated answer, Uncle 
Daniels continued. "Let me tell you how I see it. Your converts in Malad 
came here originally with testimonies of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
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faith in the prophet of the Lord, You f ve succeeded in destroying that 
faith, true enough* Have they rallied to some higher cause? Do they 
proclaim the goodness of God to His people? They do not! They find fault 
with their neighbors and contend among each other." 

♦Thomas felt his blood warming the back of his neck, but stifled a 
snappish reply, for he realized that Uncle Daniel's words merely vocalized 
his own observations of the past few weeks. M You f re right,' 1 he said, "but 
it's only because they have lacked good, strong leadership." 

*Uncle Daniel smiled once again as he said, "I agree with you, Thomas. 
But what of your conference in Salt Lake? Don't you have a stronghold 
there?" Thomas affirmed that statement, so Uncle Daniel went on. "Thomas, 
It seems to be the same with them, as it is with your members here. I 
read The Valley Tan and The Vidette and I find they are filled with 
vicious — attacKS on rne C3iurch.i1 It's hard to find an uplifting offering in 
them. Some of your writings are there, Thomas, and I've enjoyed your 
188entific articles, but I don't see the fervent testimony of Joseph Smith 
and the restoration I used to hear from you." His voice was intense, but 
soft and even, and it unnerved Thomas somewhat, but he had an answer for 
that and plunged in, his voice rising as he warmed to his own defense. "I 
believe in Joseph Smith and the Book of Mormon just as strongly as you do, 
but you can't talk to these Mormons unless you can first break down their 
resistance and show them the folly of their blind trust. They have to 
know they've been deceived. Someone has to expose the false prophet and 
his evil doctrines." 

♦Daniel Daniels maintained his dignity as he interjected, "The Master 
taught that we should return good for evil, I believe, Thomas. His 
denunciations were short and pointed, but he emphasized the good and the 
right in all He did, and his sermons in the scriptures far outweigh his 
criticisms." 

♦Sensing Thomas' obvious agitation, he shifted the direction of the 
conversation. "You haven't told me about your children. Are they growing 
up in the fear of the Lord?" 

♦Thomas struggled for self control and was relieved to hear voices. 
They looked toward the back door to see the younger wife of Daniel Daniels 
coming out into the yard, followed by a small group of people - people he 
surmised, and correctly so, that Uncle Daniel had instructed her to in- 
vite; people he recognized as old friends whom he had not seen in a long 
time - all the Welshmen Ann could find, who remembered him. 

♦They greeted Thomas with some apprehension, but Daniel Daniels soon 
had them talking about Wales. Later they sang about Wales, for true 
Welshmen don't gather without singing. It was a marvelous evening and 
when, several hours later, Thomas climbed into the bed which Uncle Daniel 
had insisted he occupy, his soul had been fed in a way it had not been fed 
for many years. As he settled down, waiting for sleep to come, he 
rehearsed again the conversations of the evening, garbled, as they tumbled 
unbidden to his restive mind. 

♦He awoke in the morning to the sound of the stove grate rattling 
under the shaking and scraping of Ann Daniels hand, as she began her 
preparations for breakfast. He was reluctant to leave the comfortable 
bed, the best since he had left home, but as the smells and sounds of food 
enticed his appetite, he arose and dressed, entering the kitchen as Uticle 
Daniel came in from doing his chores. 

♦Ann announced that breakfast was ready, and Daniel invited Thomas to 
join them in family prayer. Daniel Daniels, in overalls and farm boots, 
returned thanks for the bounteous meal, and invoked the watchful care of 
Heaven on his family, farm and friends. 

♦Ann Daniels saw to it that Thomas' plate was never empty, and he 
finally had to stoutly refuse any more food. Undaunted, she packed into a 
sack enough food to keep him through his day's journey. He was anxious to 
be on his way in order to reach the town of Preston by nightfall, so he 
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thanked them for their hospitality and, after saddling his horse, headed 
out along the well-worn stage road. The horse needed no prodding or 
guidance, but followed the track with very little provocation. 

♦With the road stretching endlessly ahead and nothing in particular to 
look at, the scenery a monotony of sage-covered, low rolling hills, his 
mind reverted to the visit of the previous evening. He tried to fathom 
the mystery of Uncle Daniel - hard working, honest, kind, generous, 
religious - all the attributes you would ever hope to find in a man, yet 
incredibly dominated by Brigham Young. Funny thing, how he remained so 
level-headed; he didn't raise his voice, even in disagreement. It was 
hard to argue with a man like that. 

*He was glad he hadn't had to answer the inquiry about his children. 
It would have been an embarrassment to admit that Lizzy had married a 
k Brighamite. And he had to face the stinging truth that the boys had had 
very little religious training of any kind. Oh, Elizabeth taught them 
Christian principles and to say their prayers, but they hadn't had the 
advantage of regular attendance at church services - to participate in 
community worship. What time he had spent with them was devoted largely 
to teaching them academics and farm work. While it disturbed him that 
they showed no allegiance to his espoused religion, he was sure they would 
never accept the poisonous teachings of the Brighamite church. Or was he 
sure? Lizzy had also been through the persecutions he had endured, and 
yet she had married one of them. 

♦Perhaps it was Elizabeth's fault. She had her Mormon friends in 
town, and he suspected she tried to encourage the boys to be friendly, 
too. However, there is a fine line between friendliness and acceptance. 
He hoped they would come to know, as he maintained, that it is often 
better to be friendless. 

*He forced his mind to a pleasanter vein. He would be in Smithfield 
tomorrow, and he would find Mary, if he had to knock on every door in 
town. 



*He put up for the night in the Hotel on Preston, Idaho's main street 
and arose early the next morning eager to get to Smithfield to begin his 
search. 

*It was nearly ten o'clock when he reached town, and already the 
summer sun beat down mercilessly on him. He turned in at the first house 
he came to and asked the woman, who came in answer to his knocking, if she 
knew Freeborn Merrill. "Why, yes, I know Freeborn Merrill," she told 
him. "That was the young man who married the Davis girl about two years 
ago. Everybody calls him 'Free'," she added. She told him they lived 
over on Center Street, and then gave him the startling news that Mary's 
mother, Hannah, lived not far from Mary and pointed out her little dugout 
home • 

♦Thanking her for the information, he rode quickly to the little sod 
and adobe house, scarcely believing his luck. As he approached the house, 
a black and white dog came barking to meet him and Hannah stepped to the 
open door. There was no doubt it was Hannah. She was older, of course, 
and wisps of hair at her temples showed a soft gray. She was heavier, and 
her face was laced with wrinkles, but it was Hannah. 

*He spoke to her in Welsh and she uttered a cry of recognition. 
Instantly, five lively children came flocking around to see who had come. 
Hannah introduced each one in order - Maria, Hannah May, John, Daniel and 
David - good Welsh names, every one. She explained that her oldest son, 
Tom, was in Idaho with his father. 

♦Hannah invited him into the kitchen where they visited, and there 
seemed no barrier between them. Hannah chatted about her family and about 
Mary, and Mary's baby, her first, which was expected in November. Then 
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she asked him about Lizzy , and when he said he hadn't seen her, she 
decided not to tell him about the near separation. 

She set a place for him at the dinner table, and he observed how 
natural it seemed to be there. He was reluctant to leave, but knew he 
must not stay longer. He asked directions to Mary's house. Then Hannah 
walked with him to the gate and waited while he mounted his horse, and 
remained there as he rode away. 

She hadn't told him that she and Albert no longer lived together; that 
he had moved to Idaho without her when she refused to leave Mary. She 
couldn't tell him she still loved him, and so, there was nothing for her 
to do but watch him go. As he turned at the end of the block, he glanced 
back for one last look and noticed that she had not moved from the gate. 
He clucked his tongue and flicked the horse with the tip of his whip and 
smiled to himself as he realized, for the first time, that she had named 
her oldest son - Thomas. 12 

Stunned by the news that Mary had chosen not to use his family name, 
he wondered how she would receive him. He needn't have worried, for she 
greeted him warmly and repeatedly assured him of her joy at seeing him. 
He was proud of this first-born child, although, obviously she was no 
longer a child, her body showing signs of the child it carried - the child 
that would make him a grandfather. What a lovely woman she had become! 
Her countenance reflected her happiness, and the atmosphere of her home 
evidenced the peace and contentment that were there. 13 

She took him out to the field to meet her husband, and he liked Free 
immediately. They both insisted he stay all night, and after supper, when 
Free went out to milk the cows, Mary was glad to have some time alone with 
her father, for she had something important to say. Tearfully, she told 
him how sorry she was for all the trouble she had caused Elizabeth and 
him. She confessed that she had behaved even worse toward her mother, and 
meant to spend the rest of her life tryina to make things easier for her. 
She told him how lucky she was to have a husband like Free, and how happy 
they were together. She wanted to tell him about her wedding and how 
spiritual and peaceful it was in the Endowment House, and how close she 
had felt to the Lord there, but she knew it would spoil their new-found 
congeniality. 

He told Mary how much he had longed to see her and how he wished he 
might have made her life easier. They stopped short of verbally express- 
ing their love for each other. It was an awkward time for them both, and 
much they might have said was left unsaid. 

The next morning after breakfast, he knew it was time for him to 
leave. The visit had gone well, but the longer he stayed, the harder it 
would be to go. Mary placed lunch in his knapsack and asked to be 
remembered to Elizabeth and the boys. Then she watched from the porch as 
he rode away. 

He was satisfied to find them both in such apparently good circum- 
stances. Here is what he wrote about it: 
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THOMAS JOB ON A MULE 
This photograph was owned by his 
daughter, Mary Job Merrill, and 
was provided by Elwyn Peterson & 
Far is Peterson. The mule may be 
one the army left behind in 1860. 



The home at right 
was the home of 
Freeborn and Mary 
(Job) Merrill. 
After Mary died, 
Hannah moved in 
to the back part 
(seen on right of 
photo) to care for 
the children. 



HANNAH DANIELS. 



Faris 



a copy of a tintype owned by 
Peterson. Notice that she is wear- 
ing glasses and that her right eye 
is damaged, the result of an unsuc- 
cessful cataract operation. 





Daniel Daniels 



Pictures on this page furnished by Elwyn Peterson & Farls Peterson. 
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CHAPTER 23 - A FALLING OUT 







There it was again - the bickering, the jealousy, the contending, the 
slander* Feelings of despair returned as before, and he wondered if he 
was always to be so oppressed. 

He felt that he had fought valiantly but was not eager to climb back 
into the arena. So when the time came for his answer to the hierarchy of 
the Reorganized Church, he told them he had decided not to accept rein- 
statement. 

Some letters found in Thomas Job's effects will help you understand 
the controversy regarding the leadership of the Utah District of the 
Reorganized Church. Following are two letters written by Joseph Smith III 
to Thomas Job: 

Lamoni, la. Mar 14th 1882 
Eld. Thomas Job: 

I am at a loss to answer your letter of Jan 15, enclosing one 
from J. Luff. 

If by a public investigation you mean the reopening a case 
officially disposed of by due process of examination in which another 
is involved, I see neither how it can be done nor how it can possibly 
result in any good, or anything except charge and contention, charge 
accusation and recrimination; as if I comprehend it rightly, it was a 
question of official recognition, &c. If you mean an inquiry into 
your own standing, I must answer that I was not aware that there were 
any charges lying against you. Your right to act, is not, has not, so 
far as I now know, and as Br. Blair assures me, ever been questioned; 
and your refusal or neglect to officiate is the result of your own 
wish or thought, either from sense of injury, justly felt; or from 
undue misled sensitiveness; in either case no good could come of 
retrying what was once legitimately decided. 

I cannot see how, or what vindication a man needs who has not 
been called in question; nor do I see any necessity for a man to put 
himself upon investigation before a people against whom no official 
derelection, malfeazance, or personal offence is charged. It is to my 
mind quite unnecessary. Being under no censure, I do not see how the 
body would proceed to exonerate him. 

As to the cause of your remaining silent, I can not say; but I 
have been assured that your labors would at any time have been 
acceptable • I know now nothing to the contrary. 

Will you please to state to me briefly, what your wish is, who 
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the parties are against whom your hurt lies, and what action you 
desire or think would effectually remove the stone of difficulty. I 
am willing to aid so far as I can legitimately. Any and all efforts 
to redreem and or redress any. 

Yours, J. Smith 

Lamoni, Iowa May 1st, 1882 
Bro. Thos. Job, 

Yours in reply to my last came to me during Conference and to 
date I have been too busy to reply further. 

[©lis paragraph will not be included as it deals with another 
person and has no particular bearing on Thomas Job's problem.] 

As for the failure of the Presidents &c. to call on you for 
explanation of your silence &c. I have nothing to say other than this 
= I was not aware that I would be excused in the day of Accounts for a 
failure to do my duty because some one else failed to do theirs - nor 
do you believe this. It is true that you and every other man who 
believes himself to be called and willing, to be up and doing. Will 
you not at once put on the armor and labor with your might? 

On Bonds, Joseph Smith 

Another letter was written to Joseph Smith III by Thomas Job: 

Goshen, Utah Co, Utah Aug 14th ,82 

Br. Joseph Smith, 

In answer to your favor of March 14th wherein you desired to know 
what I thought should be done with regard to the matter I wrote to you 
about, I sent a letter of reply which ought to have reached you before 
Conference, and since I received no answer as yet, I would like to 
know whether you have seen it or not. 

I was just informing you that it was a misunderstanding that I 
left the ministry of my own free will, for I offered my volunteer 
services two times in the general conference - when Br. Brand took the 
presidency of the Utah Mission, but was not responded to. 

All that were here in athe ministry before intended to branch 
with Br. Blair, who was soon to arrive from Nevada. We were I think 
about 15, but I dont know of any that were in the ministry before Br. 
Brand came here ever preached afterward unless it was Br. Broadbent. 
We thought that as Br. Brand had it in his head to emigrate everybody 
he could away to the states that we would object to his measures, what 
would be likely. I was told that he emigrated in several companies 
about two thousand souls of both members, believers, or those that 
favoured the church. 

This had been the draw back here all along. Every body that came 
here on a mission, almost at least, encourraged all the saints to go 
back along with them, and the elders that left here did the same. 
Many returned again, but never found their homes. 

I cant see that much prosperity have been here in the work for 
the last 10 years, though the facilities have been much more than 
before, and though the elders report good prospects, but I cant see 
any thing like as it was before. Those that are in the church dont 
work in earnest, they only travel in the cars &c and that will never 
do. 

Every sectarian minister that came here since have some large 
congregations and large schools in many places. I have not the least 
doubt but that if the saints were let alone here, we would have the 
majority of the people in the church long before this. 
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But it seems to me that the way the saints were treated here and 
also in California was a detriment to the work on the Pacific Slope. 
I can see that the people back east have tried to cover things up, but 
it will take another generation to repair them. 

Many letters I received from the States and fr. England asking 
why we have left the ministry &c. which I could not answer , for never 
was told. 

If you received that letter , all right , if not please say so. 

Your Br. in the Church, Thos. Job 3 

Apparently the matter was not resolved, for Thomas Job declined the 
appointment to the Utah Mission and did not resume his activity in the 
Church. He turned his attention instead to his family and farm, and to 
the study of Astronomy. 



People continued to seek him out for his expertise in astrology. A 

~ " ~* ' "d si 

some time, he told the man to go to a certain spring^in the western'hills, 



man came to him in Goshen wanting him to draw a figure that would show 
- ■ - - - . - jg, . . - 



where his horses had strayed. After deliberating over the drawing for 
some time, he told the man to go to a certain s] 
and there he would find them. They were there. 4 

J) A J^'J" C-> 4*4~£j tyJ^** £*9*&+ J^-/d*4/+r*u~$**+f~ 

July 1, 1875, was the day little Clara Job made her entry into the 
world. At last, another little girl. Thomas and Elizabeth were overjoyed 
and prayed that they might be permitted to raise this one. 

Clara was the last child born in the log house. 4 Spending full time at 
home enabled Thomas to build the fine adobe house, as he had planned. 

Heavy timbers and syenite rocks from the western hills had to be 
carefully selected and hauled to the construction site. There they were 
cut and shaped for use in the foundation and framework of the house. Wood 
had to be seasoned for door and window casings and floor boards, so they 
would not warp, and all had to be fitted and planed smooth. Nails were 
scarce and costly, as was window glass. It is no wonder houses were 
small. 

It took a lot of adobe bricks, for the walls would be laid up in a 
triple row intead of the double bricks usually used, making the walls 
fifteen inches thick. There was an adobe manufactory nearby, which 
utilized the excellent yellow-white clay found in the area, although it is 
thought by family members that they made their own adobes. It was a 
tedious process for the clay was tamped into moulds and sun-baked until 
thoroughly dried, to produce bricks that were approximately 5 by 10 by 3 
and 3/4 inches in size. These were laid with a mortar of clay, mixed with 
sand and lime. The inside walls were plastered and received coats of 
whitewash from time to time, throughout the lifetime of the house. 

It took many months before the two rooms were habitable. What a sense 
of accomplishment they must have felt as they moved in I Surely it was a 
mansion after the dugouts and log cabins of the past few years. 

The boys slept in the log cabin in winter, but during the summer they 
slept on top of the farm sheds where cool breezes kept away the mosquitos. 
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The 1987 photo 
(right) was taken 
from the site of 
Thomas Job's log 
house looking to 
the east. Tree 
clump located at 
center of photo 
surrounds new 
adobe house, now 
in ruins. Cattle 
are descendants 
of Thomas Job's 
stock. 



^S^^^^W^i 




At right is the 
log cabin house 
that had been a 
schoolhouse in 
Lower Goshen. 
The Job's moved 
it to the build- 
ing site of the 
adobe house and 
lived in it until 
the new house was 
completed. The 
cabin is still in 
use on the ranch. 
The floor was of 
dirt and it had a 
plank roof. 




Lower right is a cattle shed on 
the ranch. This one has a sod 
roof. It is said that the PLDS 
Church held a conference in this 
shed in April of 1866. 
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THE JOB 



HOUSE 



EAST view (abt 1920) the girl 
in the vrtiite is Blanche Lewis. 

FRONT view shows the orchard. 

NORTH view of the ruins, 1980. 





| This photo courtesy Jim Walker 
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On February 18, 1884 , Thomas Job paid three dollars and filed a Declar- 




her leg, and three other cows that died from unspecified causes. 7 

/l/r^^ J****** />*#^2^- &>&*>* &** >^^>^£«^^^^^^^^^ % 



The term "hyleg" means that the figure conforms to the planet under 
which a person is born (or ruling planet) .8 To be "not hyleg", then, means 
that the planets in place at the time of the event, while influential, are 
not so strong as they would be if the ruling planet were in the position. 

#^ ^?z^?u*sy^4^>^<& £?^P2- ^^ s*^**> &%fc^ 0^*&fa*<&, 
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The mail came by rail to Santaquin, and was picked up there to be 
brought back to Goshen for distribution. This was a social occasion for 
the local residents , who gathered at the Post Office to see who was 
getting mail, and from whom. The waiting room was tiny, with a bench that 
held about six people, but more than that stood around both inside and 
outside when it came time to dispense the mail. 

The postmaster emptied the mail bag on the table in his office and 
called out the name of the person to whom each letter or parcel was ad- 
dressed, as well as who it was from. He was a sociable fellow and usually 
asked about the contents as well. Each item not picked up on the spot 
could not be had until at least the following day, so you can see why it 
was important to be there when the mail came in. This method provided 
much speculation and gossip in the otherwise mundane lives of Goshen 
residents. 9 

Imagine, then, the fun they had over a letter that came for Mr. Thomas 
Job from Hannah Danyels of Smithfield: 



June the 22, 1876 
Smithfield, Cache County 



Mr. Thomas Job Sir: 



I have been sick for five years with the kidney disease and I 
have tried a good many kinds of medisons and I cant find eny thing 
that will cure me. I write to you wishing you to draw a figure on my 
planet and see what will be good for me to take. I thought you might 
know what would be good for me and if you do pleas send it to me by 
the first mail and if I can get it here send me word what to get and 
will pay you. Mary and her family are well. She sends her best 
respects to you. She would you to write to her. Mary has two boys 

and one girl. She would to hear from your boys, to know whether eny 
of them are married or not. 

P.S. Please send me word as soon as you get this for I want to 
get well so that I can go over to Malad. Do you know anything about 
Lizey - whare she is - it you do send me word. There is a young girl 
here that wishes you to draw a figure on her planet. She was born 
April 26, between one and two o'clock in 1856. Pleas send what is her 
destiny in the past and in the future and she will pay you if you tell 
correct what is past. Write a separate note to the girl and put it in 
my letter. 

Yours with respect 
Hannah Danyels 

Direct your letter to Hue Roberts Shoe Maker Smithfield Cache County 
He is a Welch man 1 o 

Endnotes to Chapter 23 

1. JSIB 3a p. 72 Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints RIDS 

History Conmission. 

2. JSLB 3a p. 32 (upper) RIDS History Conmission. 

3. Artificial Collection P. 31 fl3 RIDS History Commission. 

a* Tnt-erview with Mada Wbodard of Goshen, Utah 1987. ^ . _ 

Si ISfSS) mSmSC ^toBias Job Itouse," report for BYU Dept. of tothropology & 

5. <,.*. vwau^rax*^ , ig8o ^ ani interview ^^ stud ents, Glyimeth 

Bockholt and Jane Carpenter, who participated in t h e _g ro 3 e ? t « ._. 

6. Pre-emption certificate (original) in possession of Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah 

7. inventory of cattle written by Ihomas Job - original in possession of Meda 

Woodard of Goshen, Utah. .^ ■ , Q ,_ ^, 4i .* m 

8 Webster's Third New international Dictionary - Unabridged. l»s ecuxxon. 
9 1 Raymond n. Steele. (Joshen Valley History, pp.*3=5gT 
10. Letter in possession of Meda woooara ot uoshen, Utah. 
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OOLLBOTOB'S OFFICE, 



Prwo City ,..:...-.- J-td/^-./-- 1875. 

Mr '■J34r2&ztt* ..L..£.ul Yoiir Te&itorial and County Taxes for • 

1875 are now dufand payable, amounting to £&Mean dollars 

andUJ. -cts., which must be paid at my office, Provo City, on or before 

the 15th day of Oct. %ext, or said taxes willbe collected asprovidedhylaw. 
Present this Noti^tSe B&tptt*. f ARVEY H. CLOTT, Collector, U^unty.U. T. ■ 



'" \ tesor a&i Collector's Oice v M Wj,.il. ;i , • 

DEAR SIR: ' ■■$-\^-] i X;..?:-r.: ..**■ ° 
•"•'".' '. You are hereby notified that the Territorial, School and County' 
:? Tastes "assessed against you in Utah County, Zf£.% : , for the vear 1887, 
as corrected by the Board of Equalization, amounting to $ ^LxJL-?L 
"-Q are now due and payable at my nffice, room No. 3, Court Home, Provo 
■■' City, Utah County, U. T. 

± If the above amount be not paid on :'or before the 3 1st day of 
October, A. D. 1887, it wiU. I -"-ame -my duty' to levywpon and sell 

.} enough of your taxable prope^Q^^&^^^L^ 

A. 0. .SMVOrSMp. / 
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CHAPTER 24 - FUNERALS AND SUCH 

On August 29 , 1877 Brigham Young died quite unexpectedly in Salt Lake 
City. The cause of his death was given as "cholera morbus" but the same 
condition under modern diagnosis might have been labeled something else. 

The settlement of his estate revealed the unusual arrangement that 
existed in the holdings of the LDS Church. There was a lot to be said 
about this matter by Mormons and non-Mormons alike. 

Let me explain. In an effort to restrict the economic power of the 
LDS Church ana in this way to force an end to polygamy , the U.S. Congress 
in 1862 passed an act entitled "An Act to Punish and Prevent the Practice 
of - Polygamy in the Territories of the United States , and Other Places , and 
Disapproving and Annulling Certain Acts of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Utah." It disincorporated the LDS Church and limited the 
amount of real estate it could legally hold to $50,000. Non-compliance 
would result in any and all real estate over that amount being forfeited 
to the government of the United States. 

It could have been argued that this law was unconstitutional, but the 
Church decided not to oppose that; they transferred, instead, the Church 
property to Brigham Young as "Trustee in Trust," and all business was 
conducted under this ploy, in secret, of course. Using these assets, the 
trustee-in-trust then, with the approval of the general Church membership, 
instigated and paid for construction of canals, roads, public buildings, 
iron works, sugar factories, and many other projects which were for the 
good of the citizenry at large. 

However, as these dealings were necessarily signed for by Brigham 
Young personally, it was construed by his enemies to show that Brigham 
Young had gotten wealthy at the expense of innocent members of the 
Church. Court records after Brigham 's death, show that this method 
carried on through the instrumentality of John Taylor, who succeeded 
Brigham Young as trustee-in-trust. 

Actually, a rather small portion of these holdings was designated for 
distribution to the heirs of Brigham Young and as a result, a son and six 
of his daughters filed suit against the executors of the estate alleging 
that justice had not been served in their behalf. Though the case was 
finally settled out of court, it provided additional fuel to anti-Mormon 
fires for many years. 

As was the case at the death of Joseph Smith, those who sought the 
destruction of the LDS Church were confident that Brigham Young's death 
would bring its sure demise. Members of splinter groups, such as the 
Josephites must have at least hoped for a great falling away now that the 
iron grip of Brigham Young had been released. History, of course, has 
proven otherwise J 
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Walter died 7 February 1879 , and an unusual event happened at the 
ranch soon after that was recorded by his brother, Daniel Job, in 1933: 

A strange thing happened after this boy was burred, one day 
my mother called my sister, Clara, in to dinner and when she com 
in she said Mother make Walter get out my high chair and eat at 
his own place at the table and mother said, why Walter isent in 
your chair Clara, and she said, yes he is I can see him in my 
chair and I want you to make him get out of it or I wont eat. 
My father was in Salt Lake City when the boy died and a women met 
him on the street and said, why Mr. Job why are you in the City 
and your little boy Walter is dead, and father said no such 
thing, I just left home a few days ago and the folks were all 
well, and the women Mrs. Keller sed to him Walter is dead now 
and you will soon get the news Mr. Job. 2 

Owing to these unusual happenings Thomas arranged through Mrs. Keller 
for a seance to be held on 13 March 1879, in which the medium, Mr. Hunt, 
received the following communication: 

Mother, your Walter is not dead 

he lives in realms above 
And often from his happy home 

he comes to you with love. 
dry, o dry that fallen tear 

and think of me as if not dead, 
And drive away all useless grief. 
Throw off sorrow, fear and dread. 

Your son, Walter D. Job. 3 

In the Spring of 1878 there was danger of flood waters washing out the 
grave of the baby George, so the box containing his remains was dug up and 
placed under the bed. Clara remembered that she and Walter used to hide 
under the bed with that little box whenever they were afraid of thunder 
and lightning storms. On February 7, of the next year, when Walter died, 
the two little boys were buried in the same grave in the newly opened 
Goshen Cemetery. 4 

News of another death which soberly affected Thomas Job was that of 
Ifticle Daniel Daniels. His obituary was carried in the Deseret News. 

DEATH OF BISHOP DANIEL DANIELS. 
Malad City, September 4th, 1879. 

Brother Daniel Daniels, First Counselor to Bishop Dunford, 
and former Bishop of Malad Valley, died on Monday last, Sept. 
1st, of inflammation of the lungs. He was in the 72nd year of 
his age. He died calm and contented, and had his reasoning 
faculties and spoke quite sensible to the last hour of his life. 
After informing R. G. Evans of a few items of tithing account. 
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etc., that he wished him to attend to, his last words were, "Now 
I wish to depart ." He laid down, and went calmly to sleep in 
death . 

The funeral took place on Tuesday, September 2nd, Addresses 
were delivered , by Elders Henry Peck and R. G. Evans. The ser- 
vices were conducted by Counselor J. D. Rees, and the procession 
and all other arrangements for burial were conducted by his 
nephew- in-law, Wm. H. Jones. 

I will say that in the arrangement of the procession from 
the house to the cemetery, a distance of two miles, it was 
solemn, impressive, and of the most profound respect. About 
seventy wagons and carriages composed the procession. His 
missions and labor for and in the Church are too numerous to 
mention at this time, not having dates, etc., on hand; but he 
died a member of the Church of Jesus Christ and in full 
fellowship; his friends were numerous. R.G.E. 5 

Also in September he received a letter from his aged sister, Rachel, 
now near her eighty-fifth birthday. The letter was a nostalgic reminder 
of the expendability of humanity and conveyed a sense of melancholy. It 
read thus: 

Bwlchmawr 
August 18, 1879 
My dear brother, 

I am taking the pleasure of writing these few lines to you hoping 
that they will reach your hand safely so you will have a little of my 
history in the old world here once again before I leave it. But to 
come straight to the point, I am glad to inform you that I am enjoying 
very good health. The thing that is bothering me the most and the 
most obvious sign I have that I am getting old is that my eyes are 
weakening rapidly. I see next to nothing in one of them and [I have] 
a weakness in my knee, but in every way I am active and strong and 
also I want to let you know that I am still living by myself without 
cause to ask for welfare from anyone. And also I have extremely good 
children, all in a comfortable position in this world, and they all 
testify that I shall not suffer want or go without care on this old 
world. And so I am feeling very happy with respect to my position in 
the world. The only big thing that I must worry about is preparing 
myself for the next world, because I have had my abundant share in 
this world, for I am going on age eighty-five, and I have nine 
children and seventy grandchildren and seventeen great-grandchildren. 
And so you see that my posterity is numerous and that I have a very 
strong and solid fortress between me and the worst. 

And I was especially happy to hear the letter read which came 
from you and [to learn (word missing)] that you have succeeded [word 
missing] in the world and that you are so successful in your 
teaching. I would really like to hear from you once more before I 
leave the earth. Be so good as to send your photograph to me in your 
letter, hoping that if we cannot see each other on the earth except 
through a photograph like that, that we can meet and see one another 
face to face in a better world than this. So I close this briefly and 
unskillfully but full of love and old sweet and nostalgic memories 
from your dear old sister, 

Rachel Jones 
Bwlchmawr Bwlchycorn 
near Penuel, Carmarthenshire 
South Wales 6 

To end a year already fraught with sadness and misfortune, the winter 
weather proved to be the worst the pioneers had experienced from the time 
of the settlement of Goshen. Snow continued to pile deep on the mountains 
and valleys accompanied by extreme cold. It continued so until late into 
the new year. The range cattle which usually managed to find enough to 
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eat on the shores of the lake, this year were not able to dig deep enough 
into the snow to reach the dried grass. 

As the cattle grew hungrier they wandered back to town, bellowing 
loudly night and day for help. The people, in desperation, fed them all 
available hay and pulled the straw off the roofs of their sheds in an 
effort to save them. They sent to nearby towns for hay, paying inflated 
prices for it, but by these means some of the cattle were spared. Far 
more perished, however; many of them died in the streets. The skins were 
salvaged but the carcasses were not fit for human consumption and had to 
be hauled away. In all, it is estimated that 3000 cattle died from star- 
vation .? 



The 1880 Census of Goshen, taken 
following people lived at the Job ranch: 



in June of that year, shows the 



Thomas Job 
Elizabeth 
Thomas D. 
Herbert B. 
John B. 
Jason 
Daniel 
Clara 
Ernest C. 



head age 68 

wife age 45 

son age 24 

son age 22 

son age 18 

son age 16 

son age 12 

daur age 5 

son age 2/12 



farmer 

farm laborer 
farm laborer 
at home 
at school 



milk fever 

white swelling 
paryliss right leg 



You probably noticed that the initials of Herbert, John and Ernest are 
incorrect, the fault of the census taker, no doubt. Ernest had been born 
two months previous on April 8 and was given the middle name Walter in 
memory of his deceased brother. 

Disillusioned with organized religions Thomas immersed himself more 
and more in astronomy. He was making new discoveries that to him were 
very exciting, but he felt a need to discuss them with others who under- 
stood. He had much knowledge to impart and some deep-seated emotion that 
would not let him rest until he gave it. 

Now that the older boys were capable of running the ranch, he dared 
think about returning to his teaching career. Of course, that meant that 
he would have to go to Salt Lake City where the greater population would 
supply enough qualified students. 
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He placed the following advertisement in the newspapers and soon had 
an adequate class: 

MR. THOMAS JOB, who for a quarter of a century has been 
well known in this territory as a student in the Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, etc. is now offering his services to give 
private instructions at No. 83 Kimball Block, opposite the 
Continental Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. Hours from 9-12 a.m. 
and 2-5 p.m. 8 

Old Salt Lake City directories show that the Continental Hotel was a 
first class hotel on the corner of First South and West Temple Streets - 
address 110 South West Temple. Prom that source, too, we learn that the 
Kimball Block was the SE corner of 1st South and West Temple. This would 
place the location of Thomas Job's school directly east of the main 
entrance to the present-day (1988) Salt Palace, at the northeast corner of 
the intersection. 9 

6<£- %^&S?<? &-'&**&, ^£AtZ*££- /<?***£*&4*^& <??1^ <l*HZ4Z£^? <*Z~*^& 
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I v JVill give Instructions in Astrono- 

I vvy a>?i&othkr sciences, at his office 

55, Fir^t ^utJi Street East. Salt 
Zake CihJ$Jta% v v ^ 
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Utah c;a/.!:tti.kk. 517 

fhirts^Colbrs^ Cuffs Ijiimdered intheJJcletratcd Troy Style, at 142 _Jk:n Et 

Jennings Thomas, lahorc r. 329 c Seventh Mast. 

"Jennings T. W., el»»tbini; and funnVhin;*; troods, i«.6 s Main. 

|cnninx»s Thomas W., merchant. 166 Second. 

*ji unin^s Walter, hook -keeper. 333 w South Temple. 

Jennings William, merchant. 333 w South Temple. 

|t nnin^s William C, student. 333 w South Temple. 

Jennings William vS: Sours, wholesale merchants, 102 to 106 s Main. 

]i -nnin^s William iS: Sons, w holes.de 'dry jjood-s and &roo -rie>, % ; to 5 w First 

South. 
Jensen A., laboii r, 247 s First West. 
"Jensen I>. (\. miner, ecu*. K and Third. 
|i n>cn IVtcr, laborer. 425 e Third South. 
|«.nsen Mrs. A., carpet weaver, 106 e Second South, 
jt-nsen James, stonecutter. 205 s Ninth Fast. 
J.-nscn Niels, carpenter. 629 s Fourth Fast. 
|ensen Jens, laborer, 362 e Fifth South. 
Ii-nsen Hans, laborer, 544 s First Fast. 
Jensen James, fanner, 026 s Fourth Fast. 
"Jensen S., section hand. yfiS s Fifth Fast. 

i-nseii Mrs. M., widow/ 605 s Sixth Fast. 

uim-u J. S., watchmaker. 121 Canyon Road. 

ensen Jcnse, candy maker, 164 Oak. 

enson C, laborer, 435 s Ninth Fast. 

enson F., shoemaker, 443 s Ninth Fast. 

enson Andrew, publisher Morgcnstjcrncn, 154 n Second West. 

e.remy John, teamster, 26 s Filth West. ^ 

11 tiny T. F., Jr., salt merchant, cor. Sixth West and North Temple. 

eremy David, farmer, 576 w Second North. 

eremy Thomas F., farmer, 740 w South Temple. 

eremy David B.. farmer, 740 w South Temple. 

eremy T. F., farmer, 4 s Seventh West. 

espcrsen Chris., bookbinder, 603 s Third West. 

essen A., surveyor, 558 e South Temple. 

ob Thomas, teacher, S5 e First South. 

chanson .V. tailor, 262 t> Second Fast. 



ohanson H.. shoemaker, 514 s Fourth East. 

The above is from an 1884 Salt Lake City Directory. 
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examples of some of the problems 
people asked Thomas Job to solve 
for them* At left Is one made on 
the Salt Lake Temple. For some 
reason he didn't write an explan- 
ation for it. 



Below is part of a note written 
*"jr a young girl asking " * 
rtom she should marry 
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The time spent In the classroom, and the after-hours debates and dis- 
cussions with colleagues were very fulfilling, and compensated him for the 
time he had to be away from his family* His visits home were infrequent, 
dependent on educational commitments and weather conditions, for he 
usually walked the fifty miles. 

Salt Lake City was beautifully laid out in large geometric blocks, 
with streets that may have seemed unnecessarily wide to early residents. 
They were not paved, and during bad weather proved to be treacherous 
avenues. The many trees planted by the early pioneers, were by 1880 grown 
to considerable size, and added a softness and grace to the commercial 
buildings that had sprung up in the city center. Many residences were 
maintained among the shops, but cattle and livestock were not usually 
encountered on the streets, as they had been a decade earlier. 

- As with all sizable cities, it had its seamy side as well. The pages 
of the newspapers of the day are interspersed with stories of assaults, 
drunkenness, and an occasional murder, though proportionately much less 
frequent than we read of them today. 

When Mr. Keller's horse and wagon were stolen from the post on Main 
Street, where he had tied it, he appealed to Mr. Job to help him find out 
which way the thief had gone. After establishing the time it was stolen, 
Thomas drew a figure, showing the planets at that time, to determine where 
he might find the property. 10 On a page in a small notebook, he recorded 
his determination of this case: 

Query - Who stole the horse and wagon? Which way to go in 
pursuit? Shall he be taken and the goods be restored? &c. 

[Next he plotted out the locations of the planets and jotted down 
the signs that pertained to the time the thief went.] It was plain 
the thief drove westward. [One sign had described him] and a woman in 
connection; and as the moon was entering under the sun f s beames I said 
that the thieves would soon be taken and arrested, that the horse 
would soon give out or get sick. 

On the second day the horse and wagon were found near E.T. City, 
about 25 miles west of Salt Lake, the horse got sick, gave out, and 
could not be driven farther, some of the things were left in the wagon 
and some taken away. The thieves were identified on the road, a man 
and a woman as described by the signs, they lived in Grantsville. 

Another such instance happened when Miss Taylor, a deranged woman, was 
missing, and her mother appealed to Thomas Job for help. He recorded in 
his notebook her name and birth information and drew the appropriate 
figure, after which he recorded the following explanation: 

Query - Is she alive and where is she? 

In the above figure the mother was shown as an old lady in great 
distress, thought the daughter was drownded. I said she is alive [as 
the certain signs indicated such] She was Eastward and she will soon 
be found and returned. 

She was in Echo Canion and was found and returned the next day. 

There were many figures drawn, but not many of them were explained as 
the two above. Perhaps these few are those that were successful. If so, 
his success ratio was about five percent. 

Quite a number of the figures had to do with small children who had 
been born sickly or deformed. Distraught parents turned to him in 
desperation, seeking solace from any source. Evidently, it was comforting 
to think that the heavenly signs indicated nothing earthly could be done. 
In another notebook (one in which he recorded meanings of different signs 
and aspects, etc.) he wrote a statement that is helpful in understanding 
the appeal of astrology - "Tho* every man is capable of governing his own 
circumstances, yet predicted events when properly calculated are generally 
come to pass some- way or other." Believing that might absolve a person 
of accepting responsibility for his own thoughts and acts. 

Thomas was happy in this setting. It fed and nurtured his ever search- 
ing mind and challenged his intellect. Of course, it was not without 
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opposition, for it seems he was destined to be plagued with vicious 
attacks on his character. This he attributed to the influence of the 
planets that controlled his life, but I wonder if it might not have had 
more to do with his contentious nature. 




Qn the last day of September 1881, Free Merrill sent word that his 



beloved wife, Mary, had died two days earlier. About a week before the 
birth of this, her fourth child, she told her husband about a particularly 
disturbing dream. f, I saw my baby last night. It's a little dark-headed 
girl. She hasn't the black eyes that I had hoped for, though. I have the 
strangest feeling that one of us will go. 0, if I live the baby will die; 
and if the baby lives, I will die." Free told her it was just anxiety, 
due to the nearness of the delivery, and implored her to put it from her 
mind. But the delivery was very difficult, causing Mary to hemorrhage 
severely, and she died without seeing little Laura Cordelia, the daughter 
with black hair and gray eyes. 11 

Free, now left with four small children to raise, employed a number of 
hired girls in succession, who all proved unsuitable. Eventually, he 
invited Mary's mother, Hannah Daniels Miles, to move with her own child- 
ren, into the back part of his home. There she stayed, caring for both 
households for the next three years. Caring for children was what she did 
best. Besides her own six children, she was foster mother to William 
Summers and Regina Neuffer. 

Under this strain, Hannah's health began to fail, although she perform- 
ed her duties valiantly and cheerfully. She was five feet four inches 
tall, and when younger weighed 130 pounds, but was strong enough to carry 
the carcass of a slaughtered pig over one shoulder. It didn't seem unus- 
ual to her; she had seen farm women in Wales do the same, 12 

When her injured hip worsened, and she was confined to a wheelchair, 
her sons took her into their homes and cared for her. An operation to 
remove cataracts from her right eye resulted in blindness, A cataract 
soon obliterated the sight in the left eye, also. She wore a scarf around 
her head in such a fashion as to conceal her expressionless eyes. She 
maintained her happy outlook on life despite her handicaps, and she seldom 
"got caught" when her grandchildren tried to play pranks on her.14 
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From the Reorganized Church History I take this, the last entry in their -^ 

historical records concerning Thomas Job during his lifetime: 

April 1882 - "The following quorums reported: High Priests 
reported deaths of three members, ••• Seventy had dropped on 
account of inactivity. ••Thomas Job* • ."is n 

By this time, the efforts of the Reorganized Church in Utah had become L - 

greatly diminished, and the staunchest of their converts had moved to 
locations near Jackson County, Missouri* It is there that they still 
continue to carry on the ministry of Joseph Smith, as they interpret it, 
and await further direction from the Lord, In March of 1987 they 
announced their plan to build a six-million dollar temple there • 

/% J 0>'^ j£^rJ^ <£5> ^^^^- 1^/&4<3^ ******* <X/tt***^>,*^t 

Sheriffs Office - Utah County, Terr, of Utah - Provo City U. T. 

February 9, 1883 

Thomas Job, Esq. Goshen 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 1st inst. at hand, and in reply will say 
I have in my custody two men that tell me they stole 7 head 
of cattle mostly Heifers from near your place some time last 
August, took them to Bingham, sold them to a Butcher named 
Gerome Bougard for $175.00. The cattle were sold by one of 
the thieves under the name of Thomas Jenkins, gave bill of 
sale under said name. I will try and get Bill of Sale. 
Part of the cattle are branded T.J. I presume they are 
yours. You or your son ought to come here when the Grand 
Jury meets which is on the 19th of this month. 
Yours truly, 

John Turner Sheriff, Utah County 16 

In 1883, there occurred another unfortunate happening that was 
attributed to "the Mormons • " In a letter written to his nephew, William — 

Shepherd, in 1933, Daniel Job retells this incident from the fifteenth 
year of his life: 

... In about the year 1883 the Mormons sent a man by the name 
of Bage [in another account of the same story he called him 
Batch] Stuard over to kill Thomas Job and his family. He was to 
get Job, tie him hand and foot and crown him with a crown of red 
hot chicken bills. You ott to see the crown, Will, it would make 
you laugh. It is made of Steele and big enough to fit over a 
man's head and it had 20 or 30 chicken bills made of Steele and 
so fixed so when he pulled a wiere the red hot bills would pick 
Job's eyes out while his wife and children look on. 

Then after this was over he was to kill the whole f amley, 
but my Father was in the house dubble barrel shot gun loded with 
buckshot, wating for him to come. He was on horse back and kept 
riding around and around the house. My mother went to the window 
and told him to leave the place and go home and throed a big 
knife at my mother but missed her. We still have the knife and 
the crown of chicken bills. Just after he throwed the knife four 
men miners going to Tintic drove up and asked what was the matter 
and when told thay went out and pulled him of his horse and gave 
him a good licking and told him to leave the place and he did and 
we never was botherd by him.... 1 7 
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It is a rather bizarre narrative , and has been discounted by some 
family members , but Daniel recorded it in three separate letters (in his 
old age, admittedly). He was old enough at the time he alleges it 
happened, to have been a credible witness, I think it could have 
happened, the act of a hate-inspired dissident, who certainly did not 
reflect the feelings of all members of the community. 

J2&6-6T £^> /s& tySt* &~?n~. <&? Sfe*/*^-, As*** W^*/ ytfl^> 
/£^^ 

This was the last entry of his Nativity, and my guess is that it was 
also the time when he penned the entire thing. Some of the entries which 
can be authenticated by contemporary records are months, and even a year 
or two, away from the dates he has assigned to them. True, the memory is 
fallible, but shouldn't the positions of the planets when properly 
calculated give a correct date, if astrology is an exact science? I find 
it difficult to understand why a mind which demands meticulous scholar- 
ship, at the same time would place implicit trust in something so 
nebulous • 

About this same time, Thomas wrote a similar astrological chart on the 
life of Elizabeth, his wife. He noted a number of events that had 
happened to her prior to the writing, and he made a number of predictions 
of events that would yet happen to her. Of significance from her past, 
was the fact that she had had a little brother who was burned to death 
when she was twelve years old (which I have verified from old parish 
records.) The most startling prediction was that in December 1890, either 
her father or her husband would die. Thomas Job died 23 December 1890. 
Elizabeth's astrological chart is included as Appendix F to this book. 1 8 
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CHAPTER 25 - HOME AGAIN TO WALES 

*The sun was just going down as the train pulled in to the siding at 
Santaquin, and Thomas Job got off* It had been a long, tiresome ride from 
Salt Lake City. Of course it was not so long as the trips he had made on 
foot, but he was now seventy- three years old, and it had seemed a long 
ride* Alighting, he began the seven-mile walk home* 

*He buttoned his overcoat and pulled his hat down over his ears, for 
the sun's warmth vanished quickly in the October dusk* It was dark long 
before he got there, which caused him to stumble occasionally on the 
rutted road. Finally, he reached the lane that led to the ranch and 
quickened his pace a little. Lights shone from the windows, beckoning, 
welcoming, warming his heart. His stomach was empty, and he anticipated 
the warm soup that Elizabeth always kept ready over the fire when she had 
a hunch he might be home. 

♦She seemed unusually happy when she met him at the door. After he 
had greeted her and each or the children, and after she had filled his 
bowl and sat beside him at the table, he asked her what was on her mind. 

*She pulled a letter from her pocket, and handed it to him to read. 
Hungry for news of her family, she had written to Wales some months 
earlier, and luckily enough, it had found it's way to her brother, 
Herbert, whose answer this was: 

Vale of Towy Factory 
Llanwrda 
Sep 24th 1885 

My Dear Brother & Sister 

We received your letter and I was glad to see that you are alive 
and well. I suppose you wish to [k]now about us I will begin about my 
Father. We have burried my dear Mother very soon affter you did go 
away. She has not been a day well since you leave, and my Brother 
Cobet and his wife is dead. There was only three weeks between the 
two and left 3 little chirdlen affter them - one litle girl and two 
boys. Your Father take one of them and her Father take the other 
two. George and Nasson is dead. There is only Joeal and me. Joeal 
is single with my Father. 

And I have married 27 years ago and I have got 12 chirdlen. The 
eldest of them is 26 years and the youngest is 10 years and there 
names is Mary Ann the first one, David second, John is the third, and 
so on George & Tom Joeal, Sarah Jane and Reese Herbert, William, 
Lizzie, Dan, Nasson, Henry Campel and that is the youngest. They are 
all at home but one and that is John. His is in London try to pass 
his examination for Druggist and Chemist. And the younoest of the 
girls is in the Boarding School, finished her school and three young- 
est boys in this school here. And the other lot is with me in the 
factory. They are very good chirdlen so far and I can tell you my 
Dear Sister that I do live well and happy. 

I have got my own factory. I have got power looms and hand 
looms. We have got a very large trade and I am doing well. I should 
like to see you once more, my dear Sister. It wont take you much to 
come over once in your time and to see your Dear Father once again. 
If it is in your possible come. You have ask about John Harris, he is 
dead many years ago. I have no more news to tell you now as I hope 
you will write again. Take my best love to you all. 

I am your faithful Brother, Herbert 1 
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*She had another wonderful bit of news* A man named Mr. Maynes was 
getting up an excursion to go to Wales. He would take care of all the 
tickets and arrangements and see everyone safely there. It would not cost 
so much that way. People they knew from Goshen and Spanish Fork were 
going. 

♦Thomas admitted that was exciting news. 

♦Inasmuch as his answer was encouraging, she told him she had been 
thinking they might go also. She had been careful with the money he'd 
given her to put away, and had saved some money of her own from the sale 
of eggs. If that wasn't enough, perhaps he could sell some of the cattle. 

*His expression changed to one of foreboding, so she hurried on. She 
wanted to go to Wales more than she wanted anything. She reminded him 
that it had been twenty-two years since she had seen her family, and that 
she had never even seen her poor mother's grave. Tears came unbidden, and 
she dabbed at them with the corner of her apron. 

♦He replied that a journey by train from Salt Lake City was more than 
his constitution could take, and he would certainly never again subject 
himself to the mercy of the Atlantic Ocean. 

*She argued that steamships had replaced the slow-sailing craft, and 
they could make it in half the time. 

*He told her that was still time enough for seasickness, a vivid 
remembrance of that unpleasant sensation immediately leaping to his mind. 
He stated that there was nothing for him in Wales, even if he could stand 
the trip. No, he would not go. But, he told her that he could see no 
reason why she should not go without him. She would have good traveling 
companions, and she could take some of the children with her. 

*She smiled through her tears when he promised he'd look into the cost 
of it upon his return to the city. Joyously, she sent a letter to Herbert 
to let him know of her plan. In January she received his reply: 

Vale of Towy Factory 
Llanwrda 
Jan 25th 1886 
Dear Brother & Sister, 

I was glad to here that my letter did reach there and more glad 
that you intend to come over to see us and see your poor old Father in 
his old age. My Dear Sister don't disapoint us but come at once and 
bring two of your children with you. 

It won't take maney days for you to come now as it has been. You 
have asked to tell you what illness did my Brothers died George. He 
had a very bad fever and Cobet, but Nasson from the consumsion, and my 
poor Mother did not been well since you left till she died. 

My Dear Sister, don't fail to come over as we shall expect a 
letter by the return that you are comeing. It wont take a couble of 
hours from Leverpool here and let us know what is the name of the ship 
that you will take. We easely come to now when you will be at Lever- 
pool. There is not five minuets walk from this station here. 

Cheer up and come, both of you if it is in your possible as we 
are as a family should like to see you. 

I should like for you to send your likeness as I dont think I 
should ever know you now. I hope you will write by the return to let 
us know when you think to take sea and adress your things to 

Herbert Davies 2 
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True to his word, Thomas inquired about the excursion and wrote 
Elizabeth the following results: 

Salt Lake March 17th 1886 

Dear wife and children 

In hope that you are all well as John and myself are here I essay 
to write to you again about this cheap excursion concern* 

The man that is in the D.Rio Grand Office, told John there is no 
excursion to be, that Maynes tried to get one up but it will not be 
done* I sent John to see Maynes last night he was right confident he 
is going to do it, everybody seems to be satisfied too that it is 
going to take place. 

Maynes said that some paid their advance 25 dols already* The 
first that pays them will have the first choice in the cars, &c. He 
said it takes 80 dolls* to take Ernest* 

I will come home to take care of the children as the boys will go 
out to work. It will not be safe for the young ones to be in the 
house alone* 

If you want to pay your advance 25 now, send me 10 dols* I can 
spare the other 15 and we 1 11 make things safe* 

Big snow here today again. We are paid for the fine winter. 
Please write soon and let us know what you are going to do* I want to 
get ready to come home &c* 

Yours most truly &c* 
Thomas Job 3 

♦Well, even at the cheap rate, it was much more than they had counted 
on, and it was decided that she could not afford to take even Ernest, so 
Elizabeth would go alone. 

*From the General Store she bought yardage to make herself two new 
dresses, painstakingly cutting and completely hand stitching each, adding 
a different collar and trim to individualize them. Not since her marriage 
had she had two new dresses at the same time. She had always managed to 
dress the children properly, but because she rarely left the ranch, and 
because visitors to the ranch were even more rare, she had considered it 
an extravagance to spend money on herself. 

*She would have to have a new coat and shoes, and no proper lady could 
get by without at least one good hat. She would take her husband 1 s trunk, 
worn as it was; it would stand yet another sea voyage. Oh, there was much 
to do to get ready to go. 

Elizabeth received another letter from Thomas in Salt Lake, detailing 
the progress of the arrangements for the trip: 

Salt Lake City Apr 5, 1886 

Dear Wife and children 

This morning I received your registered letter and was glad to 

learn that you are all well. This evening John and myself went and 

paid Mothers advance money 25 dols and got receipt. Mother will get 

the ticket when she will come down. The company will start next 

Friday week - 16th. They will be about 15 days on the road. The 

packet will land in Glasgow, Scotland, and will get half fare ticket 

to go from there to Liverpool and I suppose to any where in Britain. 
He said 2.50 to Liverpool, in the packet called Nebraska. 
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The sign directing callers to Thomas Job's upstairs office is copied 
here about one-fourth its size. It is printed on poster board stock. 
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I wrote last week that I would be coming home on the 12. Now I 
wont come till Mother comes any how. Let me know when she will be in 
the Depot here, that we may meet here. Let me know if any of the boys 
are coming down with Mother. 

I shall write to Herbert this week and tell him that Mother is 
coming and the packets name, etc. 

Yours most truly, etc. 
Thomas Job 4 

♦Thomas planned to close . his office in Salt Lake to come home while 
she was gone, and needed some way to transport his many books and 
belongings, so Daniel, who as yet did not work away from home, drove her 
to x Salt Lake in the wagon. Eleven-year-old Clara and six-year-old Ernest 
went along. It was the first time either of them had been out of Goshen 
Valley, and their excitement at each new sight, sent them into exclama- 
tions of wonder and prompted endless questions. Salt Lake City was a 
surrealist fantasy to their eager minds. The stores were filled with 
remarkable treasures. Gas lights shone along the streets, mule-drawn 
steet cars with clanging bells, and telegraph poles up the centers of the 
streets, comprised only a fraction of the astonishing wonders that met 
their eyes. 

♦Elizabeth, too, marvelled at the remarkable growth the city had made 
in the thirty years since she had hastily vacated her home there. Thomas, 
of course, kept her apprised of the many new developments, but to see it 
with her own eyes was something of a shock. Above all, she was totally 
unprepared for her own entrance into the world of sophistication she 
witnessed around her. Her homesewn dresses, that had seemed so lovely to 
her at home, now looked hopelessly out of style as she observed women in 
wasp-waisted, bustled dresses, embellished with elegant trimmings. She 
was relieved to reach the seclusion of her husband's second-story school 
room and office. 

♦Thomas had closed down the school prior to this indefinite leave of 
absence, and was free to spend these last hours with her. He noticed that 
she was more quiet than usual and looked somehow different; although he 
couldn't quite think what the difference was. She asked him how he liked 
her new dress, and suddenly he understood. At home, in Goshen, she was 
always as he expected her to be - clean, neat and efficient. But here, in 
a metropolitan setting, she was out of step with the times. 

♦He couldn't send her to her family like that. What would they think 
of her? What would they think of him? No, it wouldn't do. 

♦Leaving the children to play in his swivel chair and explore the 
premises under the watchful eye of Daniel, he took her to Walker's Store 
and put her in the charge of a saleslady who said she knew just what 
Elizabeth needed. 

♦To begin with, she convinced her that nothing would look as it should 
without a good corset. Once that was on, and cinched up properly, she was 
fitted with one dress and then another, serviceable, but stylish. She 
bought two coats - a short fitted one with a Queen Anne collar, the other 
richly embroidered with shiny beads. She chose a pair of leather shoes, 
high-topped and buttoned, with a new, higher heel. 5 

♦She looked a long time at hats. It wasn't the fun she had anticipat- 
ed, for the three-fold mirrors revealed parts of her physiognomy that were 
generally obscured in her own round looking glass. She had not realized 
that her wrinkles were so prominent, or that the back of her neck had 
become coarsened by the sun. But at length, she found one that would do. 
When the store clerk moved her to the larger full-length mirror, she was 
pleased with the over-all effect. 

♦Thomas was also pleased. He escorted her proudly back to his office, 
collected the children, and showed them around the city. He introduced 
them to his friends. They spent the night in his office, which also 
served him for living quarters. 
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♦Eager as she was to go, it was not without misgivings that Elizabeth 
boarded the excursion train. She had never been away from her children 
overnight - no, not one night. She kept reminding them to be good to each 
other and to mind their father. She wondered what he would do if they got 
sick, and how they would function without her. He scoffed at her concern 
and assured her that she needn*t worry, for he was quite capable of 
managing her household. 

*She cried as the train moved noisily down the track, and waved as 
long as she could see them huddled there on the platform. Only as others 
in her group diverted her attention with talk of the coming adventure, did 
her spirits brighten. Even then, she listened half-heartedly, for she was 
learning that a bustle is most uncomfortable to sit in, and she ached for 
a chance to divest herself of that miserable corset. Hereafter, she would 
wear her homemade dresses and save the stylish ones for her arrival in 
Wales • 

♦As they left he depot to return to his office, Thomas drove the wagon 
past the temple block. He paused to watch a group of workmen conveying a 
large granite block to the top of the structure, which by now was an 
imposing presence on the landscape of the city. He admired the skill of 
the stone masons, who had shaped each stone so that it perfectly conformed 
to the over-all pattern of the building. He wondered that it had pro- 
gressed to this stage and remembered, perhaps a little sheepishly, that he 
had proclaimed before a large group of Mormons in 1865, that Brigham's 
plan for a temple was "a mere castle in the air. f, 6 Did he wonder, too, 
that the church could exact support for such a grandiose project? He 
believed a temple would be built, all right - it had been propfiecied by 
Joseph Smith. But not here - not now. Joseph had said it would be built 
in Jackson County, Missouri, and in Jackson County it would be built, and 
by the true church - the church reorganized by Joseph Smith's own son. 

♦Back in his schoolroom, the solitude oppressed him. It was strange 
after being so busy here, to contemplate the slow-paced country life, 
especially without Elizabeth. He missed her already. 

*He resolutely packed the rest of his books. When the last crate had 
been carried down and hoisted to its place, he sank down upon the wagon 
tongue , exhausted by the effort. He was glad that Daniel was there to 
help with the heavy work. Despite his crippled leg, Daniel's arms and 
shoulders were strong, and he seemed to enjoy the physical exertion. Yes, 
Daniel, whose solemn, often surly, temperament usually prevented him from 
enjoyment, was having fun. 

♦Thomas often worried about Daniel. The older boys seemed to make 
friends, but Daniel was content to wander off alone. He was a good boy, 
maybe too good, for he was unwilling to tolerate faults in others. Nobody 
seemed to measure up to his expectations. Thomas had a hard time talking 
to Dan. Whatever he said seemed to come out wrong with this young man. 
Maybe it was a good thing to be going home to stay. Maybe, if he spent 
more time with him, he could gain his confidence. 

♦In one week Elizabeth arrived in New York, where the Welsh travelers 
soon assembled aboard the steamer. The time of departure was fixed; there 
was no waiting for favorable winds as there had been on that earlier 
crossing. 

♦They were pleasantly surprised to find that accommodations on steam 
ships were a great improvement over those on the old sailing vessels. 
They settled in with the prospect of a carefree journey, but storms beset 
them from the first, and continued the full fourteen days 1 crossing. 
Elizabeth was glad that Thomas had not come. 

♦She was greatly relieved to disembark at Liverpool. It was with 
difficulty that she followed the others to the train that would take them 
to Wales. Her head pounded, and the bag she carried seemed to grow 
heavier at every step. She dropped with relief into the nearest available 
seat on the train. She rode with the excursion group to Carmarthen where 
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they disbanded and each went to his appointed destination* Because she 
was the only one going up the Towy Valley, she must now be careful to get 
on the correct train. She boarded the Llanelly and Vale of Towy Railway 
car that would take her there, just as tne aoors were closing, it was 
crowded, and there was no empty seat, so she sat on her trunk for the 
first part of the way. 

♦When at last she settled back in a seat, she was able to concentrate 
on the passing scenery. As the train chugged slowly up the Valley, she 
began to regain her vitality. The green fields and hills on either side 
fed her homesick heart. Landmarks, familiar to her from childhood, appear- 
ed one by one, and she was overcome with hiraeth (pronounced ,, Hee-rythe ,, )# 
the Welsh equivalent of nostalgia. 

♦Very little had changed. There were familiar farmhouses of people 
whose names were now lost to her memory, and here and there were the 
churches and chapels, smaller than she had remembered them. Winding at 
will among the verdure on either side, as if playing hide and seek, was 
the River Towy, on whose banks she had so often played as a child. It was 
like awakening from a long, long sleep, to find everything exactly as she 
had left it. 

*At last they reached Llanwrda station. She fairly flew off the train 
and into the waiting embraces of Herbert and Jane, who had met every train 
the past few days. Herbert hoisted her trunk to his shoulder and led the 
way to Cwmdwr (pronounce it w Coom-doo-er ,, )« 7 

♦There's not a sickness known to man that can compare to homesickness, 
and there's no cure for it but home. How often she had dreamed of this 
valley, had yearned for it, had cried for it, and now at last she was 
here. At least it was as close to home as she would ever come, for her 
old home no longer existed. Home was where mother and father had been - 
the woollen mill at Felinybaith, in Llangathen, where she had worked as a 
weaver. Now her Mother was gone, and her father had moved five miles 
further up the valley to Cilycwm (pronounce it "Killy-coom.)^ 

*At Cwmdwr there was another mill, much larger, owned by her brother 
Herbert, whose twelve children were an asset to its 1 operation. The 
eldest son, John, was a student in London and was no longer employed at 
home, but he had served his term there, you can be sure. In addition to 
the children, two workmen were employed. It was not a large mill if you 
compared it to the mills of northern England or Massachusetts, but it was 
substantial by Welsh standards. 

♦Herbert and Jane and their children greeted Elizabeth with a greeting 
fit for the Queen. They liked her right away, and she liked them. She 
was missing her own children, and these winsome ones helped appease the 
longing. 

♦Herbert was anxious to show her his mill, made of stone with a slate 
roof. She was duly impressed with his many innovations, and oohed and 
aahed as he demonstrated proudly the wool straightener, the carding 
machine, the spinning machine, the yarn twister, a knitting frame, the 
cloth cutter, the cloth presser, and the dyeing vats. She had to agree 
that work in the mill would surely be easier with all these improvements .9 

♦Her father had never gotten over the death of his wife, and blamed 
Elizabeth for it. He said she'd gone to her grave pining for her only 
daughter who'd gone away. Joel shared his father's view of it, a view 
they'd held for twenty-three years. Only Herbert had forgiven. 

♦Even so, Elizabeth went to Cilycwm to see her father. Surely, he 
would relent if he saw her. Joel and he lived alone and carried on a 
small woollen manufacturing business in their home. They called it 
"Melincoed Factory. ,,1 o The door was open and Elizabeth could see her father 
sitting at the carding machine. His back was toward her. She walked to 
his side, and he looked up into her face. She waited, but not a word did 
he speak. Perhaps he hadn't recognized her. She took a step nearer and 
said, "Father, it*s Elizabeth. I've come home." He looked at her in 
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stony silence , then resolutely turning his head away, resumed his work. 

♦Nothing could have caused her greater pain. Even a torrent of accusa- 
tions woula have been easier to accept. She studied him for a long 
moment, then surveyed the room about her, talcing in the familiar forms of 
everyday household articles that had served her family in that long ago 
time, in that other home. She stifled a cry as she recognized, on the 
mantel, the little toy iron that had been hers in childhood. Determined 
that she would have it, she crossed the room and removed it from its 
place, and slipped it into her bagJ 1 

♦She thought to go, her heart agonizing within her, but she could not 
tear herself away. "Father, have you no feeling for me? ijm your 
daughter! I have come over three thousand miles to see you! Will you 
turn me away?" 

♦Slowly he turned in his chair. Tears were on his cheeks and he could 
make no sound, but shook his head and lifted his arms in a gesture of ac- 
ceptance. She ran to him and held him, hugging and kissing him, crying 
all the while. She could feel his bony frame, shaken by the silent sobs 
that came from deep within, and volumes of understanding passed between 
them in mutual empathy. It paved the way for a healing of this terrible 
schism that had alienated father and daughter. 

♦During the weeks that followed, the bond of love and trust grew 
strong, and Elizabeth stayed lonoer than she had intended, for she knew 
that once gone, she would never see him again. 

♦Her brother Joel was more obstinate and poured out his anger, 
renouncing her forever as his sister, blaming her for their mother's 
death, and reproving her for showing her face. It was not until July, two 
months after her arrival, that his resentment abated and he sought her out 
to make peace. She had planned to leave the following week, but since 
they got on so well, he persuaded her to remain a few weeks more. 
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Points of interest in the life of THOMAS JOB are 
superimposed on a recent map of Salt Lake City 
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FIRST SOUTH STREET 

Salt Lake City 
Large building at 
the end of street 

is 
Salt Lake Theatre 
which was on First 
South and 1st East* 
55 is on the north 
side of the street. 
It is one of these 
buildings in photo. 
Thomas Job kept a 
school there in the 
1880' s. 



WALKER'S STORE in Salt Lake City. Horse or mule drawn trolleys were the latest 
thing in urban transportation at that time. Streets were treacherous in winter • 




Photos courtesy of Church Archives, The Church of Latter-day Saints 
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Above and left are some of the clothes 
Elizabeth (Davies) Job bought for her 
trip to Wales In 1886. Model above Is 
Linda Martinez, granddaughter of Clara 
(Job) Lewis. 



Below is Vale of Towy Woollen Factory at Cwmdwr, Llanwrda, Carms. 
It was owned by Herbert Davies, brother of Elizabeth (Davies) Job. 

At right is the author. Bliss Brlmley. modeling the red and black 
woollen skirt Elizabeth (Davies) Job Drought from her fathers' mill 
in Wales and a black crocheted shawl that was Elizabeth Job's. 





CHAPTER 26 - SUBSTITUTE MOTHER 

♦The White Leghorn rooster flapped his wings , stretched his neck, and 
sent forth a resounding "cock-a-doodle-doo, " shattering the silence of the 
early dawn to tell the world that another day had begun. He repeated the 
announcement at intervals frequent enough that sleep was impossible. 

♦Thomas turned his head and opened one eye, knowing the other pillow 
was empty, but pausing for a moment to think of her whose pillow it was. 
She'd been gone seven weeks, lacking three days, and he expected any day 
to receive her letter telling him when she would come home. 

♦He wasn't getting on at all well without her. The mere task of keep- 
ing food on the table was a never-ending battle. It was a good thing the 
boys were in the habit of taking care of the farm chores before they went 
to their jobs, for it was all he could do to manage the house. 

♦First of all, he had to get used to the stove. Oh, he knew how to 
lay a good fire, but keeping it going was something else - turn your back 
on it long enough to put food in the pan, and it would go out. Kindling 
wood had to be chopped and coal carried in, as well as an endless supply 
of water. He was getting better at kneading the bread, but found the 
trick was to keep the oven temperature even, so as not to burn it. 

♦Hardest of all, though, was the laundry, which he didn't do any 
oftener than was absolutely necessary. Enormous amounts of water had to 
be carried from the well to the stove, then transferred, boiling hot, to 
the tub outside where the washing was performed. The scrubbing board was 
an instrument of torture to his inexperienced knuckles, and the harsh lye 
soap left his hands cracked and bleeding. 

♦Clara was a big help to him, and he blessed her for it everyday, but 
it annoyed him when she constantly reminded him that mother dxd things 
differently. Ernest missed his mother, and whined to him that Clara 
wouldn't give him this, or let him play with that, and clung to his father 
with the tenacity of a housefly. This youngest son had a rheumatic heart, 
and they had nursed him through agonizing spells of fever and lethargy 
many times during his young life, times when Elizabeth never left his sick 
bed, made on two chairs and placed near the stove so she could keep a 
constant vigil. 

♦There was no time to get close to Daniel, as Thomas had planned. 
Their communication was limited on Thomas's part to pleas for help, and on 
the part of Daniel to excuses why that help could not be given. Each 
resented the others' lack of consideration, and their relationship deter- 
iorated at a rapid rate. 

♦His only diversion was to walk with Clara and Ernest to the post 
office each day and visit with the folks who hung around awaiting the 
arrival of the mail train. At last the letter came. It said: 

Vale of Towy Factory 
Llanwrda 
June 9th 1886 
Dear Husband & children 

I received your kind & welcome letter safe on the 5th inst. & was 
glad to hear that you were all enjoying a good health the same as I am 
at the present. My brother Herbert is very sick all the time, he has 
gone to the seaside since Monday & his wife & the son George has gone 
along with him. I have been down at Carmarthen to see your folks & I 
have received great kindness on their hands & by all your friends & 
relations in every where I have been & I have been at Crossinn & at 
Brynamman to see my Cousin George & he was delighted to see me. 
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Sorry to say that your two dear sisters is dead* I have been 
invited to Swansea & Llanelly & to lots of other places but I am not 
certain whether I will go or not as I am rather short of cash. I am 
enjoying myself very well so far. 

I am expecting my folks down here to spend a few days with me as 
I didn't want to stay up there because Joel refused to own me as a 
sister & he would have nothing to do with me at all. I had a rouah 
voyage. I could hardly walk from the steamer to the cars, I don't 
know when I will start my way back yet as I am expecting John my 
nephew down from London. They expect him down in a couple of weeks. 
I shall write again to let you know when I'll be ready to start. 

My brother , Herbert , is working his children to hard to suit me. 
All of them are very good children. They think the world of me & me 
of them. Take good care of the two little ones Clara & Ernest. My 
brother & sister & children sends their kind love to you all & except 
the same from myself. It has been awful rainy here during the month 
of May. We get a very fine weather here now since the beginning of 
June so I have no morre to tell you. Now goodbye. 

Your loving wife E.J. 1 

*Two more weeks! Add to that the three weeks it would take her to 
travel home - that was over a month! He walked home in brooding silence , 
the children reflecting his mood. By the next day, though, he felt better 
about it and wrote to tell her she need not be in a hurry to get home. 
They were getting along all right. 

*It was a month before her next letter came, and it contained the 
joyful news that she would be starting home on July fifteenth, and since 
.ier letter was received in Goshen on the twenty-third, that meant she was 
even now on her way, somewhere in the mid- Atlantic. The text of the 
letter follows: 

Vale of Towy Factory 

Llanwrda 

Carm - shire 

July 8th 1886 

Dear husband & children 

I take the pen in hand to write these few lines in hope they will 
find you all in good health just as it leaves me at present. I have 
been up in fathers house & my brother Joel made friends with me. I 
was there for three days & he was down with me at Llandilo Fair & also 
at Llandovery & we both enjoyed ourselves very well. I was down at 
Rhyurradar yesterday & at Llangathen. 

My brother Herbert is still very poorly. He hasn't been out with 
me anywhere hardly because of his sickness. We have had a very fine 
weather here this last fortnight but I think its going to change. We 
have had a little rain here last night. I have a very good health 
here, better than I've had this twenty years before. I can walk much 
better now. I intend of starting from Glasgow on the 15th of this 
month with the State of Nebraska & if something happens for me not 
starting then I shall 16t you kriow again. I haven't got much news to 
relate you this time. 

How is the children all there. All the boys & girls here sends 
their love to the children all there & they wish to see them all over 
here. Give my kind love to all the children & except the same for 
yourself. 

I remain Yours affectionately 
Elizabeth Job 2 

♦Now he was looking for the telegram that would give him the date of 
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her arrival in Goshen, which she would send from New York, Obviously, 
there was no need to write, for she would not be in Wales to receive it. 
Day after day, the post brought nothing until on the fifth of August came 
yet another letter from Llanwrda. It was addressed in her handwriting, 
which meant that she was still there. As eager as he was to read the 
contents, he stuffed it in his pocket and waited until he had placed con- 
siderable distance between himself and the prying eyes of those assembled 
at the Post Office, before he tore it open to read its contents: 

Vale of Towy Factory 
Llanwrda 
July 20th 1886 
Dear husband & children 

I take the pen in hand to write these few lines and hope they 
will find you all in good state of health just as it leaves us all 
here at present. 

I did not start with that steamship as I sent to tell you in the 
last letter. I guess you have received it by this time. All of them 
here stopped me to start then. They wanted for me to stop a few weeks 
longer. I get much better health here now than I have had this 
years. I was up in the Circus at Llandovery last week with the 
children & I enjoyed myself well & I walked 4 miles back from there. 
I havent been about much as I am out of cash so you can see for 
yourself that I am not able to enjoy myself much. 

I am wondering what is the matter on you not writing & the 
children for they can all write well. I should have come back sooner 
if it hadn't been for you to tell me not to be in a hurry. Mind to 
take care of the two little children & tell them that I shall bring 
them pretty things back with me. Sarah Jane is sending her love to 
all the boys & tell them that she wants to have their photo 1 s 
especially Herbert if he's had them taken & Daniel & give my love to 
all the children & except the same yourself. 

Your wife E. Job 3 

Another few weeks! That meant he would have to see about putting food 
by for winter, as she would arrive too late for the harvest. The limbs on 
the pear trees were already bent to the ground, heavy with fruit, and the 
blue plums showed their color. Would her next letter say she had decided 
to spend the winter? He began to repent that he had allowed her to go. 



♦She arrived in mid-October, and, oh, she looked good to them. She 
was in robust health and spirit, having been greatly refreshed in her 
absence. She said the same about them, remarking how the children had 
both grown (she could tell by the fit of their clothing, clothes that she 
noticed needed mending, by the way). 

*Oh, it was good to be home. She had missed her family terribly, but 
hadn't realized she had missed her dry, desert surroundings until she 
caught her first glimpse of the Oquirrh mountains that ringed the little 
adobe structure that was home. Her first impression of that little house 
was that it was smaller and more drab than she remembered. It needed a 
thorough scrubbing and perhaps a new curtain at the window, but it housed 
those she loved most in all the world, and it was good to be there. 

*The children hadn't forgotten that she'd promised to bring them 
pretty things, so she opened the trunk to bring forth the treasures for 
them, and tor Thomas, too. She'd brought for herself, a red and black 
striped woollen skirt given her by her father, made in his own mill. 4 (see 
photograph on page 228.; 
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Early in December they received the following letter from Herbert: 

Vale of Towy Factory 
Nov 24th 1886 
Dear Brother & Sister 

We were very glad to see that you did arrived safe and find your 
home good and well after your long journey. We did recived the letter 
of your son. There was in it 5 dolers. 

Dear Sister I have not much newes to tell you as we are all in 
good health as I am working now this long time and I have put the Newe 
engine to work this two months and I am happy to inform you that my 
Dear John has past his exam and he had a lot of letters with his 
name. He has been down last week. He should be very glad if he had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

I have not seen my Father since he was here • John was here 
yesterday and was glad to here that you did arrived safe and send his 
kind love to you. And my Dear Mother and John Rees and Aunt and Ann 
Theophules was very glad to here that you did arrived safe and send 
their kind love to you and hopeing that you to remain a good health. 

Aunt is still in bed hardly nothing better. Dear Sister when you 
recived this letter I should to here from you to let me now if you to 
gain a little in your weight as I. I do look much better than the 
time you was here and I hope that you are the same. 

All of the children his send their kind love to you and very glad 
that you did arrived. We are often say in the night where was you now 
but thank God that you are home. So no more at present but give our 
best love to them all and except the same yourself. 

From your Brother & Sister. 5 
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CHAPTER 27 - ASTRONOMY 

Thomas Job never returned to teaching in Salt Lake City. During the 
long evenings at home that summer of 1886 , at age 74 , he contemplated the 
mysteries or the solar system and faced the hard fact that he had not yet 
made a significant contribution to the field of astronomy. He resolved to 
set everything else aside in order to put his thinking into writing, to 
let the world know the results of his efforts. The ranch provided the 
solitude conducive to such a task, especially now that his wife was home. 

He had developed a good working relationship with Jason and appre- 
ciated the ideas this young man volunteered. They worked well together 
and he hoped Jason might carry on his work. He was the only son which 
showed such promise. 

Astronomy consumed the greater part of his time. In fact, he became 
reclusive, oftentimes not leaving his makeshift observatory for several 
days. He refused to be interrupted and took meals only at Elizabeth's 
insistence .1 The following paragraphs from his autobiography give us his 
own account of this period or his life: 

It was when Mr. Nichol 1 s books were presented to me in the 57th 
year of my age, that I undertook to study astronomy in earnest and 
what I committed to memory when young was almost all gone from me, but 
always had a taste for astronomy, and practised astrology for some 
years in Utah. 

In the winter of 1866-7 I was din a town now called Nephi, Juab 
Co. giving instruction in astronomical calculation to some of the 
inhabitants when a friend from Glasgow, Scotland named Alexander 
Gardner made me a present of two volumns on Astronomy by Professor 
J. P. Nichol L.L.D., P.R.S.E., Astronomer in the Uhiversity of Glasgow 
called "The Phenomena and order of the Solar System" and "The Arch- 
itecture of the Heavens." 

On perusing the said books I met with the following expression: 
"The rotation of the sun on its axis is the origin of all motion in 
the solar system, as the planets revolve in their orbits as well as 
rotate on their axes in the direction the sun turns on his." On 
reading this I was impressed that Prof. Nichol must have an idea of 
the true cause of celestial motion and it exactly corresponded with my 
former notion of it. 

Next, I expected to find some great revelations and asked myself, 
Can Mr. Nichol show on this principle how a planet can revolve in an 
elliptical eccentricity and rurnisn us with the law of planetary 
rotation on axes? To which interrogations I found answers on page 145 
of the "Phenomena." - "A variety coextensive with its vastness but 
through which law, ungues tionably prevails and rules and order all. 
How worthy of the being on whom the creator has bestowed the great 
gift of reason, to seek humbly to trace His footsteps through this 
maze; how fortunate that even in our small world there is enough to 
impress the reverent mind with true notions of Him, notions which will 
not be altered, but only enlarged and purified when the shutters are 
further opened and more light has come." 

But I was in a hurry to find how far the shutters have been 
opened and supposed Prof. Nichol should be qualified to push them so 
far as to let light in on this subject, but to my disappointment all 
that I could fina was the following exhortation - "let us recall the 
sentiment of the old Greek, that the divinities do not act inexplic- 
ably, and with stout heart push bolaiy, out warny on • ll 
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These expressions of Dr. Nichol aroused my attention to a pitch, 
seeing all these great men firmly believing that all these heavenly 
notions are performed according to law, and most certainly they must, 
for nature is capable to give a reason for all of her operations, but 
as yet the laws are unknown and these great astronomers only look for- 
ward to some one in the future to open the windows for them and let 
light in. 

But who can Prof. Nichol expect can do it better than himself? 
Has he ever tried? Not likely very hard. Such great professors 
hardly ever make discoveries; private men, they generally break new 
ground, it requires work, yea, nara worJc and constant perseverance 
that very few can stand, such only are crowned with success "labor 
vine it omnia . " 

Now, the laws exist, they can be discovered, and must, but who is 
to do it, how long shall we wait? Somebody must try, and why not 
myself try as well as anybody else? Why throw it to some future cen- 
tury? So, with the finest resolution I undertook the task, and drawed 
out this sketch of my speculations. 

First, what is the cause, and law of orbital eccentricity? 

Secondly, why is the sun placed in the lower focus of an 
ellipsis? 

Thirdly, what is the cause, and the law of planetary rotation on 
axis? 

Fourthly, what is the cause of the retrogradation of the moons 
nodes in the ecliptic, and why making a revolution in about 19 years? 

Fifthly, why does the moon turn always the same face to us? 

Sixthly, why do the satellites of Uranus revolve backwards in 
I their orbits, &c &c? 

Having outlined his purpose, ©lomas set about to answer those ques- 
tions. At first, of course, he was not able to devote full time to this 
pursuit as the duties of the Utah Mission for the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints prevented it. His teaching, while 
providing stimulus and additional income that would aid in publication, 
also took precious time. 

After establishing his theories to his own satisfaction, he felt a 
need to reach out for recognition and reassurance of his work: 

As the results in all cases came out so close to the observed 
periods, some years afterwards I drawed out the law with all the 
proofs in a pamphlet form, and sent it to Prof. Joseph Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington D.C. March 1879, 
as follows: 

"Prof. Joseph Henry 
Dear Sir 

I beg the privillege of inclosing a pamphlet con- 
taining an attempt to discouver the law or planetary rota- 
tion which I desire you to read, or have it read by your 
committee and send me the result of their decision." 

I expected a favourable answer for I was perfectly satisfied of 
the truth and simplicity of the law, and as this depended on the law, 
the eccentricity to some measure, I was more confident of both. 

An answer from the Smithsonian Institution signed by Spencer Baird in 
the absence of Joseph Henry is reproduced on the following page. Thomas 
Job further comments: 

Look at the objection they made to the principle, - "that there 
is a relation between the rotation periods or the planets, and their 
respective axal inclination to the axis of the sun - are not author- 
ized by any known scientific principle." 
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Suppose the principle is not yet known, what then? The scien- 
tific principles of Kepler's laws were unknown till the time of 
Newton, were Kepler's laws rejected on account of that? Oh, no, 
Kepler's laws agreed with observation too close to be rejected as 
laws* And so I flatter myself that these laws will, and will assist 
to correct the incorrect observation made by astronomers. But 
scientific institutions are agreeing not to accept any scientific 
discovery from any private men anymore; of course, that belongs to 
them. And they have been trying even to get the American government 
to stop private persons to obtain patents for new inventions. 

These men express great sorrow for the renowned Galileo to be so 
abused by the scientists of that age, but if Galileo were to rise 
amongst them he would be treated in the very same way with them. They 
only fill the measure of their fathers. But I will try them once or 
twice more, for fun and satisfaction. I claim that my law is as 
authentic as that of Kepler's. 

I was perfectly aware that I discovered the laws of planetary 
motions and their other elements might be corrected by my laws, even 
as the distances of the planets were corrected by the laws of Kepler. 

But I must admit I never studied astronomy to any extent further 
than the common superficial rotine in introductory books. ...and so 
my claim to the law is denied to me. 

The experts of the Smithsonian Institution should be careful not 
to give chance to the coming generations to blame them for infairness 
and discouragement to a faithful student. For they will put us all in 
a true balance. 

To trace the details of this [his work on planetary rotation], 
inquiries would actually fill a volume; it is sufficient to say that 
it took about three years of almost constant reflection to come to a 
decision on these points. 

Failures of promising prospects would often cause discouragement, 
yes, sometimes disappointment, but never despondency. My motto still 
was labor vine it omnia . True genius cannot rest quiet long, it works 
like the mighty ocean, and sometimes swells to overflowing. Resolu- 
tion is never lacking and ambition always in a blaze. 

I will in this place say a word as regard the circumstances under 
which this research was conducted. The first and main struggle was 
made in the winter and spring 1867. Living on the southern shore of 
Utah Lake, surrounded by deep snow, having no neighbours within five 
miles, having no writing paper, nor a chance to get within reach, but 
having hypotheses crowding on me beyond measure, I had to rip out all 
the blank leaves from my books and all the plates that had blank 
backs, and collect all my old letters; filling all with writing, and 
after cross writing these again, carefully numbering every piece I 
wrote and pinning together all pieces belonging to the same subject 
into separate parcels; but certainly no man could read my writing, and 
even myself had often a hard task in the copying of them for the final 
judgment • 

About the spring of 1869 I felt a desire to communicate with some 
scientific professor on the project I had in hand; and hearing of one 
Mr. Colbert of Chicago, being an author of astronomical works and 
scientific editor of the "Chicago Tribune", I acquainted him of what I 
had in contemplation and though I had several communications with him 
about the subject, but had not the least encouragement. 

I also undertook the enormous task of accounting for the cause of 
the secular variation of the magnetic needle which after more than two 
years of study I worked out to my entire satisfaction, which I also 
sent to the Secretary of the Smithsonian. The article and communica- 
tion I here insert: 
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To keep in writing paper was a problem for Thomas Job. He would write v 
-•between lines or crosswise of existing letters, tear pages out of books, * 
or write on door and window frames, etc. to record his thoughts. 
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"Goshen , Utah Co., Utah Ter. 
August 18th 1877 
Prof. Joseph Henry 

Sir: I beg leave to state that [in the] part of June, I 
sent a paper to your adress entitled, "Secular Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle." Since you, in a letter to me, promised to have 
it examined and its merits considered and send me the result. My 
claim in which is to have discovered and demonstrated that the 
earth's magnetic equator depends for its position on the equator 
of the sun and consequently, the cause and periods of the secular 
variations in both the declination and inclination of the 
magnetic needle with that of the grand secular period of the 
westward movement of the nodes of the magnetic equator also 
depends on the apparent movements of the sun. 

Thos. Job" 

Now, the above paper on the secular variation of the magnetic 
needle has been extensively published both in America and Europe and 
have been received as a valuable discovery and giving a satisfactory 
explanation of the profound mystery of the slow changes in the varia- 
tion of the compass needle on any meridian. I, by this time, began to 
think that there was a deep prejudice among the experts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution against a private man making new discoveries in 
science. As this article was published with great recommend in such 
magazines as that of Van Nostrand of New York and the English 
Mechanic, and World of Science, London it looked rather suspicious. 
But I thought I would find out farther. 

I had an explanation of the lunar phenomena in ray possession, 
which I discovered to my great satisfaction after some years of hard 
labour, which I thought I would send to the Smithsonian Institution to 
find what they would say about it and the following communication 
ensued. I suggested as to the existing theory of lunar rotation, pre- 
sented my theory, and received the answer. 

[The answer from the Smithsonian Institution to this theory will be 
found on the facing page.] 

I also made a new explanation of the cause of the rainbow which 
cost me more time and study than anything else, which I also sent to 
the Smithsonian Inst, and the following discussion resulted. 

A discussion, for I thought I would not bear it any longer 
without making them know that I could perceive the prejudice, wnlcn 
made the experts mad as is evident from the 2nd letter given here 
which I also answered and proved to their prejudice against my 
discoveries • 

[The answer from the Smithsonian Institution on the theory of the 
rainbow is found on the page 238.] 

Such rebuffs as given to me could not, of course, discourage me, 
could not make me believe I never made a discovery, for if I made one, 
who could know it better than myself? Certainly not such so called 
experts who manifested such poor knowledge of what is already discov- 
ered. 

What man could go and dig for a pearl if he could not know a 
pearl when he sees it? I made discoveries and all the world could not 
convince me that I didn't. But, after all, a private man could do 
nothing with them unless he could find somebody to endorse them and 
the jealousy against him is most insurmountable. I found it cruel, 
like the grave, and rather give a man a grave than to let him have 
credit for a discovery. 

But I was not mistaken in what I have done. I well knew that the 
laws of planetary revolutions were now established and on an untotter- 
ed foundation and my labour for the best of my days rested upon the 
results. 
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NOTE: I call your attention to Thomas Job's comment in the 

m ^ mU - i:op left hand corner of this letter • I did not copy ■ 

here the second page as it is merely the conclusion. 
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With stern constancy, even perseverance, with unceasing patience 
and unrestrained energy and under the most adverse circumstances I 
accomplished this most arduous undertaking; not for the sake of 
worldly gain; it was not the road, but as a lover of wisdom, an admir- 
er of truth, devoted to knowledge, being born a philosopher and so 
fired with genius and ambition that I could not restrain more than I 
could the whirlwind. 

The next proposition was the phenomena of the moon. It was 
evident that they were never understood. First, why does the moon 
turn always the same face to us? The universal belief that Sir Isaac 
Newton suggested, that because she rotates on her axis in exactly the 
same time as she revolves in about the earth did not seem satisfactory 
for many questions did arise, - what is the reason for that? Why 
can't the moon rotate as fast as the earth, especially since her year 
is on only one thirteenth as long? Why should her day be as much 
longer? The cause now generally urged by the greatest philosophers, 
that it is because of a great peak the moon has, always pointing to 
the earth, and the earth hangs to it by its attraction is far from 
being probable, for no such promontory were ever found on the moon. 
And if there were it would not account for it, for it would have long 
ago become so steady as to prevent the moons vibration and that 
important phenomenon, the acceleration of the moon in respect to the 
earth's rotation would be impossible. 

Therefore, some other cause for it must be found and this search 
cost me some years 1 labor to decide. 

But, I can assure you that it is hard to imagine how much work it 
was to perform all these proofs. I don't know whether I used the 
right scientific method given by Jevens and Mills or not, for I have 
never yet seen them. My method was entirely my own. It had to be 
made by the necessity. On this new plan I had not the least trouble 
to account for all the lunar phenomena which was before a darkness to 
the world, though all were well satisfied that they understood them, 
when in reality they didn't. 

[On the following pages are reproductions of various letters received 
by Thomas Job to his repeated requests for confirmation and verification 
of his theories. You will see that they represent a variety of responses, 
mostly unfavorable.] Family tradition gives some indication that Thomas 
Job thought that certain of these learned men printed his ideas as their 
own after they had apparently rejected them. I find nothing in any of 
Thomas Job's writings to confirm that he thought that to be the case. Nor 
do I find evidence that anyone did present any of his works as their own. 2 

Now, when that volume [A New Theory of Astronomy] was completed 
which was about 12 years after its commencement, I proceeded to try to 
ret it published and heard of the "Author's Publishing Co. M in New 
ork, and applied to them. 

The application to have the manuscript published was reviewed by the 
Author's Publishing Company and it was finally agreed that they would 
publish it for him. However, the cost was great and so much time and 
effort was expended in trying to procure funds. 

Now, nearly six years passed away in studying my New Theory of 
Optics, without any more efforts being made toward the publishing of 
my new theories in astronomy, when a friend of mine by the name of 
Rasmus H. Madson, - to whom my trouble about publishing my work was 
well known - came to see me, and volunteered the honorable and much 
desirable promise that if he would sell his mining claims, which he 
had in American Fork canion - of which was now a very fair prospect - 
that he would furnish the money for to publish my manuscript, which 
promise was most thankfully accepted. In a few weeks after this, he 
came to me again and brought me the glad tiding that his mining claim 
was sold and the money secured - the handsome sum of ten thousand and 
five hundred dollars; and alluding to this former promise, gave me the 
understanding that the way was now open to have my book published. 
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These promises were to me like pearls of diamond , yea, more 
bright than rubies, I answered that if he would advance the money to 
publish my work, that I would transfer my claim to the copyright to 
his charge until he was satisfied that he was paid, with what interest 
on them that he would think proper; that I would write immediately to 
New York to inquire of the publishing company about the terms - 
whether they would now publish the book on the terms they offered 
before - to which Mr. Madson kindly consented. So, I immediately 
wrote and in two weeks received the following answer: 

"The Authors Publishing Co. 
27 Bond Street New York 
Nov 6th, 1880 
Thomas Job Esqr. 
Box 1104 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Sir : 

We were glad to hear from you again and glad to know 
you are thinking to bring out your most excellent little work. 

Our terms to you will be the same . We will be pleased 
to examine the whole of the M.S. 

Very truly yours, Authors Pub. Co. M 

In the meanwhile I received the catalogue of the company in which 
the forth-coming volumns of the New Year were announced, drawing atten- 
tion to my own book which was described as ,f a very learned and severe- 
ly scientific work" with the promise that it would soon be published. 

These documents I showed and read to friend Madson and asked 
whether he had any objection for that company to have the book to be 
published - for as he was to publish it, I considered it his privilage 
to publish it wherever he would like - that I did not want to send the 
book off unless I knew that, in case it would be accepted it should 
surely be published. As no objection was made, I sent off the manu- 
script and in a few weeks I received the following report: 

"New York Feb 1st 1881 
Thomas Job Esqr. 
Dear Sir, ^ 

Your new theory in astronomy is a studious, bold, and exceed- 
ingly gratifying work - that will, we think, attrack wide 
attention, endure criticism, and have, or certainly ought to 
have, a large sale. 

It strikes out new theories of astronomy and demonstrates 
them so clearly that it seems to us unassailable - that is, it 
seems solid enough to resist assault from the friends of the 
older theories. 

We shall be glad to publish it and give you 20 percent 
copyright if you advance cost of metal plates. And these metal 
plates - sterreotyping, engraving &c - as near as we can cal- 
culate will cost as per this estimate. 

Very truly yours, W.B. Smith & Co." 

"Estimate for Thos. Job, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Number of pages 212.12 mo, 

Words in a page 280 

Binding style, cloth extra 
Plain composition and sterreotyping $254.40 

Binding and engraving 51.00 

Engraving cover. Title stamp in brass 6.50 

Copyright and sterreotype boxes &c 7.45 

Total $319.40 
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300 dollars in advance and the remainder 
when the plates are ready for the press. 
To get it out for spring trade , please let 
us hear from you promptly as we have no time 
to lose. 

Very truly yours , W.B. Smith & Co." 

The above answer I took to friend Madson and told him that 300 
dollars must be advanced immediately to get the work out by spring 
trade. On this I observed his countenance changing. When it came to 
the money , that altered the case. He refused to forward the money or 
promise he ever would. I reminded him of his volunteer promise and 
that on that promise I sent the book away, but he clearly backed out. 

So, my pearls of diamond proved to be soap-bubbles and the man of 
my confidence not worthy of the name, - not man, but a man-counter- 
feit. Thus, I was now in more trouble than ever. My M.S. was in the 
hands of the publishers and could not be got out from them, for since 
they underwent the expenses of having it examined, it was nothing but 
right for them to hold it for security. 

The book remained in the publishers office in New York more than 
four years. This spring (1885) I got it home again and have been for 
this last three months occupied in reading and revising it, making it 
as perfect as I possibly can, but poor prospect as to get it published 
so far (July 1885 J. 

The book was not published in Thomas Job's lifetime. His son, Jason, 
succeeded in publishing and copywriting it in abbreviated form and placing 
a copy in the Library of Congress in July of 1899. I examined that book- 
let, "A New Theory of the Solar System" there on July 27, 1959, and copied 
Thomas Job's own preface but, as photocopiers were not then available, I 
did not have time to copy the main text. Jason had worked with his father 
on the treatise and made some revisions . The Preface follows: 



library of Congress Book No. QB 502 J62 

"A NEW THEORY OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM" 

by Thomas Job 

Copyright, 1899, by Jason A. Job, Goshen, Utah 

Rec'd at Library of Congress July 18, 1899 

Preface 

Beloved fellow student, I cannot but expect that when you 
hear of my claim to the rebuilding of Astronomy in this enlight- 
ened age, an age termed "that or accurate astronomy," that you 
can refrain from making such remarks as - "What a daring presump- 
tion! Have we got not the true theories yet? Is not astronomy 
already an exact science? etc." 

Use patience, my friend, I shall accost you in the manner of 
Job of old - "Suffer me that I may speak; and after that I have 
spoken, mock on." Have not the astronomers of every age in 
which a remodeling of astronomy has been announced, spoken as you 
do? Has any man ever brought out a new theory, or even a new 
discovery in the science, but who had to hear the snears of most 
of the astronomers of the age? Had not Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo, their share of the odium of the scientific world? 
Indeed, no true philosophers ever received their reward in their 
own life time. 

It is a remarkable fact that, though revolution after revolu- 
tion have successively overthrown the former theories, yet pro- 
fessors of every age persistently declared, that theirs was the 
age of accurate astronomy . And I cannot expect many in this gen- 
eration involved in tne same opinion. 
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You say, "We have our theory of universal gravitation that 
will account/ not only for all the motions , but also the forma- 
tion of the heavenly bodies; and we have our Newton , LaPlace, 
LeVerrier, Chambers, Proctor, and Lockyer to sustain it; and if 
there is any phenomenon not yet fully accounted for, we scruple 
not to promise that, in the hands of such men, all will be 
reconciled to the sublime principle of attraction of gravita- 
tion." The next question will be, "Who are you then? Of what 
learned institution are you a professor? What office of prefer- 
ment do you hold? What honorary titles have been awarded to 
you? Show us your diplomas," etc. In answer, I again ask. Who 
was Copernicus? Who was Kepler? Who was Galileo? - Newton? - 
Hershel? - Furguson? and Faraday? when they made their brilliant 
discoveries? What were their epithets? What philosophical 
societies were they members of? 

Friend, read my work; value me by what I have done; if you 
will not know me \yy that, you never will. To remodel a science 
is, indeed, a great undertaking; the knots of education are 
difficult to undo; and the trammels of authority and custom, with 
the kinks of prejudice and selfishness, are very hard to unravel. 
And as to my qualifications to undertake such a task, I only say, 
that this work, like the phenomena of which it treats, is a 
production of nature; and as to its merits, an impartial public 
will decide; but so far as myself is concerned, I need not 
consult the judgement of any man living, I know what I have 
discovered, the value of them to the world, and the merits they 
demand from it, even to a hair's breadth. 

There is one thing, however, of which I dare boast, - the 
bondage of authority, custom, education, and popular opinion, I 
happily eschewed; inquiry into first principles, and into the 
roots of reigning axioms and received ideas, have been constant 
exercise in my mind. I consulted no man, kept my own counsel, 
did my own work, and took my own time. So I have not been hasty, 
in bringing this work to notice, but reserved it for years, - 
watching, reading, and thinking, - and almost every new discovery 
made, I could bring to my aid. So this theory could not come out 
much earlier, the door had not been opened; the truth of the old 
adage is again manifested, - "The discovery of law is governed by 
law." 

In the meantime, some scientists of eminency perceived the 
inadequacy of the theory of gravitation to account for all the 
phenomena of the solar system; and some even offered an amend- 
ment, but were not successful, they only created more confusion; 
I allude to the conjectures of Capt. Morrison and Tremaux. 
Others, far more talented men, have expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion but could not stir up confidence; had no courage to dare, 
patience to endure, perseverance to execute, or persistency to 
overcome • 

Newton is still held in such a general applause among men of 
science, that to doubt his authority seems a presumption, a mark 
of an inferior mind; and his theory is so implicitly received, 
that the power of gravity is, as all in all, as referred to the 

ghenomena of the solar system. And the effort of even to 
esitate on a point that everybody receives without a doubt, 
seems to be an achievement for the highest order of genius, - a 
task enough for a mind impressed with the brightest stamp of 
intelligence; for to obtain a hearing is to remove a mountain of 
prejudice. 

The absurdity of Sir Isaac Newton's theory with regard to 
the ellipticity of the planets orbits - as appeared to me - was 
indeed the first stimulus to my undertaking of these profound 
researches. That the repulsive force being a projection, or a 
push given to the heavenly bodies by the hand of the Creator, in 
hurling them out into space as He created them in the beginning; 
that the form of an elliptical orbit of a planet depends on the 
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direction and intensity of the projection given to it, and that 
this force was only given at random to each of the bodies, 
without adherence to any general law, but that the law of 
projection is different in the case of every planet, satellite, 
and asteroid in the system, was too much for the mind to assent; 
for it is contrary to the general economy of nature. 

Here, my friend, I emphatically asked myself, M Will these 
ideas square up with modern science? Will they satisfy the 
scrutinous minds of generations to come? Certainly not! was the 
irrepressible answer. 

T. J. 

My own knowledge of the field of astronomy is practically nil and I do 
not pretend to pass judgement on the work of either Sir Isaac Newton or of 
Thomas Job, but I can discern that Thomas was begging the right to dis- 
agree with a previous theory, even though that theory was advanced by an 
illustrious predecessor. Is that not precisely the manner in which know- 
ledge in any field has been advanced throughout history? 

The following quotation from the 1973 edition of World Book Encyclo- 
pedia Vol. 14 page 308 under the caption - Sir Isaac Newton gives a 20th 
century viewpoint on the subject: 

Albert Einstein, the German-American physicist, rejected 
Newton's explanation of universal gravitation but not the fact of 
its operation. He said that his own work would have been imposs- 
ible without Newton's discoveries. 3 

An article in The Daily Herald of April 7, 1982, page 5 gives the 
following information: 

Phoenix, Ariz. (UPI) - Albert Einstein's general theory of 
relativity is in error because the sun is not a sphere, said a 
team of astrophysists at the university of Arizona, and the laws 
of gravity may have to be rewritten. 

The research team presented a paper Tuesday to the Royal 
Astronomical Society meeting in Dublin, Ireland, that they say 
casts doubt on the generally accepted basis of much of the world 
of physics . • . . 4 

You see, they are still doing it. However, right or wrong, the world 
seems not to have been ready for Thomas Job. That brings up an interest- 
ing question. Was Thomas Job right or wrong? 

Since we have all the papers pertaining to his discoveries in astron- 
omy, written by Thomas Job, in his own handwriting, and some in printed 
form, I decided to have his work appraised. Considering the remarkable 
advances made in astronomy during the past century, surely someone with a 
knowledge of the subject could determine whether his theories were well- 
grounded. 

George Robinson, Professor of Physics and Astronomy at Florida South- 
ern College, agreed to provide an appraisal. He had no prior knowledge of 
Thomas Job or his work, and I deliberately withheld any information about 
him, as I wanted Professor Robinson's opinion to be based solely on the 
written material. He read the several documents and reported that very 
little of what Thomas Job claimed to have discovered could be counted as 
valuable today. His full report is found on the two following pages. 

If hard work and determination were all it takes to succeed in any 
given field, Thomas Job would surely have reached the zenith in astro- 
nomy. But there seems to be an unwritten law that says you not only have 
to do THINGS RIGHT, but you have to do RIGHT THINGS RIGHT. That is why 
there are so many bitterly disappointed people in the world; frustrated 
because they have worked so hard, honestly thinking they were performing 
correctly, but failing to succeed because the proper criteria has not been 
satisfied. 
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1 Lake Hollingsworth Drive #9 
Lakeland, Florida 33803 
August 22, 1987 

Bliss Brimley 

1080 East Nathaniel Drive 

Pleasant Grove, Utah 8^062 

Dear Bliss, 

Sorry to "be so long in sending this report to you. As I told you 
on the phone yesterday, since leaving Utah, we have traveled through 
Idaho and Canada and just arrived home. So, I thought I would wait 
until I came home to go through my notes, and type my report on 
Thomas Job. 

My overall conclusion is that Thomas Job was more philosopher 
than scientist. He apparently was not an experimental physicist 
or astronomer. In his generation, he would be called a Natural 
Philosopher. The term philosophy was formerly divided into both 
Natural and NLental Philosophy. Physics in the last century was 
also called Natural or Mechanical Philosophy. Thomas Job studied 
scientific writings. Then he tried to develop ideas or hypotheses 
to solve existing problems by logic and reasoning. Many of his 
conclusions have been proven incorrect. Some of his questions 
have never been answered to date. He shows imagination and in- 
genuity in his reasoning. Unfortunately, he uses some experi- 
mental results and reasoning from others which have since been 
proven incorrect. In other cases, the experimental work of other 
scientists was not sufficiently accurate or complete to be of any 
use in solving his problems. Below are a few excerpts from my 
notes. 

For example, in The Law of Planetary Rotation , P. 2, he states 
that the inclination of the ecliptic to the earth's equator is 
changing. Whereas, today it is considered to be constant. On 
P. 3, the rotation of Mercury is now known to be about 59 days, 
not the 24 hours, 6-11 min. he states. His Law of Planetary 
Rotation fails in part because of incorrect data available at 
that time. 

In The Fabric of the World Examined , p. 25, the idea that the sun 
shines by flames due to the density of its atmosphere has no ex- 
perimental or observational support, and no validity today. On 
p. 25 and 26, he states that there is no resistance when lighter 
fluids ascend through heavier fluids. He offers no experimental 
support to this idea. This is erroneous. His "Law of Repulsion" 
idea is not valid today. His explanation of sunspots has been 
proven wrong. 

In Chapter 1, Examination of existing Theories of the Motion of 
Planets in Elliptical Orbits , P. 4 and 5, he incorrectly states 
that the centrifugal force is at right angles to the centripetal 
force. This is incorrect. It indicates a lack of understanding 
of Newton's laws of motion, which was not well understood by others 
whom he quotes. 
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His best articles, in my opinion, are A New Discovery in Magnet- 
ism and New Discoveries in Magnetism , They are interesting, well 
written, and possibly accurate for the time of publication. Al- 
though he does not state any personal experiments or show any 
measurements which he made. It seems to be again only a rehash 
of what is available from others, and using that information to 
reason new conclusions. 

When he writes about the earth's magnetic field, he appears know- 
ledgeable, accurate for his day, and writes a good scientific paper. 
However, when he writes about physics and astronomy, he appears 
to be* mainly trying to impress the reader with his knowledge and 
expertise. He reveals a lack of basic knowledge and understanding 
of Newton's laws. He seems to be lacking in experimental experi- 
ence and without adequate mathematical background. He apparently 
was unacquainted with calculus, which is so important to Newtonian 
physics. 

It is difficult for me to adequately assess Thomas Job's work in 
terms of his generation. Although I am acquainted with the History 
of Physics and Astronomy, it is not my specialty. So, again, I 
would regard him as a philosopher with a scientific interest. I 
am returning his articles in a separate package. 

Concerning my geneology research, thanks to your capable guidance, 
I have in hand copies of the marriage certificates of my Grand- 
father Robinson, and my Great-grandfather Robinson. I also have 
obtained names of other family members gleaned from the census and 
other records. All in all, I am very pleased with the results of 
irfy week at the Geneology Library there. When I get everything 
sorted out and organized, I'll probably ask you for a bit more of 
your generous assistance. Give my regards to your husband, as 
well as the Gilsons, and I am yours, all most truly, 




George G. Robinson 

Prof, of Physics & Astronomy 

Florida Southern College 



Endnotes for Chapter 27 



1. Told me by Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. 



. Several of the grandchildren of Thomas Job indicated that they remembered 

hearing that same scientists had rejected Thomas Job's theories and 
later published them as their own. 



CHAPTER 28 - AWAY FROM HOME 

In the old trunk at Goshen , is a badly worn page from a newspaper , 
printed in Welsh and published in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania , where there 
was a large concentration of Welsh immigrants. The name of the newspaper 
is Y WASG. (The Press) and it is dated 12 March 1887. It contains a 
lengthy article by W.T. Mathews , of Utah, who reports the condition of the 
Welsh Mormons in the Rocky Mountains. It is obvious that W.T. Mathews is 
not sympathetic towards the Utah Church, but his writing contains perhaps 
a fair sampling of what the world outside of Utah learned about its 
people • 

Included are two paragraphs about Thomas Job. They help us understand 
how he and his family might have felt, living in the midst of a Mormon 
community : 

This man [Thomas Job] came out here with the first emigrants from 
the South [South Wales], and among these emigrants there were several 
men of high taste, honest and influenced by religion; like the world- 
famous philosopher and astronomer, Thomas Job, who seven years ago 
discovered the central mystery of the magnetic needle, when he was 
paid homage by some of the leading men of learning of the world as one 
of the chief philosophers of the age, and his discovery as one of the 
most important of this century. Mr. Job is a truly remarkable man. 
If Paul could say, "I am less than the least of all the apostles," Mr. 
Job can say, "On my person is seen the most insignificant look and the 
most contemptuous of all the philosophers of the earth," and he will 
be passed by strangers as common as an old cloth, not even worth pick- 
ing up. He is alive and enjoying good health, and even though his 
family lives eighty miles from this city [evidently, Salt Lake City], 
he spends his time happily here in the summer, and winters with nls 
family remarkably comfortably. His favorite study is astronomy, and 
he interprets for others the effects of the planets on things and 
persons, and in this science he is counted as the most able, the most 
honest and the most correct in his age. 

Mr. Thos. Job was exiled to the marshy wilderness of Goshen, at 
the southwestern point of Utah Valley, eighty miles from the city. He 
and his family were there for many years, as totally alone as pelicans 
of the wilderness who suffered many hardships because they were unable 
to arrive at a sufficiency of the necessities of life, and when they 
appeared in the settlement mocking fingers were pointed at them, and 
Saints fled from them as if they were leprous from the crown of their 
head to the soles of their feet, shouting "Uhclean! Uxiclean!" But 
through diligence and perseverance, the muddy and marshy lands became 
fruitful meaaowlands, and years ago Mr. Job arrived at an independent 
position, and fingers are no longer pointed at him, rather he receives 
the highest respect from every class of society. 1 

Although there are some obvious inaccuracies in the above account, it 
presents a poignant description of the isolation of the ranch. That the 
Job f s were ostracized by the community in which they lived, cannot be 
denied; it was a natural outgrowth of Thomas Job's own denunciation of the 
beliefs of the dominant religion. After his death, the situation was 
alleviated to some extent, and most of his children lived amicably with 
the residents of the surrounding area. 

Jason went to the mines in Butte, Montana, for a brief period in the 
late f 80s. From Butte, he sent home a violin that arrived there two days 
after Christmas in 1888, which he and Ernest learned to play. Jason also 
worked in Salt Lake for a few months in 1890, but soon returned to Goshen 
to spend the remainder of his life on the ranch. It was a haven for him. 
An intellectual, like his father, he became disillusioned by the conflicts 
of public life. Those who knew him could remember that he often remarked, 
"Big fish eat little fish." He was viewed as somewhat strange by 
townspeople due to his several idiosyncrasies. As an example, he would 
wear his coat backwards while riding his horse into the wind. 2 
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Nevertheless, Jason had a keen mind, and he was respected for his 
ability to reason and solve difficult problems. By visual appraisal 
alone, he could correctly determine the height of a pole or the total 
tonnage of hay in a haystack, for instance* 3 

At the time of the trouble with the nearby town of Mona over Goshen's 
water rights, Jason's testimony at the court proceedings in Provo was 
crucial to saving those rights. The case, heard in 1901-02, involved a 
group of men from the East who had built a reservoir high up on Currant 
Creek, north of Mona, designed to divert from Goshen the water which was 
literally its life's blood. 

I did not find a transcript of testimonies given in the trial, but 



people said afterward that on the first two days, the lawyers had 
confounded the witnesses from Goshen, and it looked like all was lost. On 
the third day, Jason Job appeared, a less-than-ordinary-looking man, and 
the opposing counsel approached him with disdain. However, Jason was pre- 
pared with legal descriptions of lands, waterways, and other necessary 
facts and figures. The case was thus decided in Goshen's favor. After 
such a brilliant coup in the courtroom, he knelt down outside and drank 
from the ditch by the side of the road. Someone remarked that, "Old Jase 
has bees in his bonnet." Another bystander said, "I'd like to have a few 
of those bees in my bonnet." 4 

He was well acquainted with the ways of the cowboy and the miner, as 
witnessed by the following poem: 

A TENDERFOOT'S MISTAKE 

As he stepped from the train, direct from the East 
At a station out in the Wild West, 
He asked for employment and soon he was told 
That for wages the mines were the best. 

They showed him a town of a few hundred souls, 
Way up in a high mountain gorge; 
So he took up his burden and started on foot, 
For stage drivers know how to charge. 

As he gazed about, thinks he, "I've no doubt 
They'll all be astonished to meet, 

In a rough Western town, where they're all so lowdown 
A gentleman so well-dressed and neat. 

He was soon badly mussed as he trudged through the dust, 
The heat he could hardly stand 

As he followed the mail up an old mountain trail, 
With a dirty valise in his hand. 

On entering the town he saw women at work 
And neatly dressed children at play. 
"Why, surely," thought he, "the people can't be 
So bad as some eastern folks say." 

As he neared a neat cottage a little girl 'spied' 
And shouted (he felt he should drop) • 
"0 look Mama, here comes a horrid old tramp; 
I wonder if he's going to stop. "5 

Herbert hunted ducks and geese on Utah Lake. He would clean and pluck 
them, then meet the morning train, which took them to Salt Lake, where he 
had made arrangements with Lizzie Miller to buy them. She was the propri- 
etor of the Brooks -Arcade, a hotel on the northwest corner of Third South 
and State Street. 

The soft feathers from the birds were used by Elizabeth to make 
pillows and down ticks for the beds. With some of the money he earned in 
this way, Herbert bought his mother a set of glasses for her table .6 
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Herbert found employment in the mines at Eureka. His father had a 
disturbing premonition one day concerning his safety there, and sent word 
for him to come home. Thomas told Herbert that the stars revealed a 
period of very grave danger ahead - that something would happen to him 
which would cause his life to hang by a thread. He cautioned him to be 
extremely careful in everything he might do. 

Shortly afterward, Herbert was coming up out of the mine shaft in a 
"bucket" with his crowbar and shovel in his hands, when the bucket sudden- 
ly turned upside down. The words of his father had prepared him to be 
alert to danger, so he quickly dropped his tools, threw his leg over the 
handle of the bucket, and held on until he was rescued. 7 

Thomas also predicted that Herbert would be married in the month of 
May, and that he would also die in the month of May. Coincidentally, May 
was the month of his birth. These predictions both proved to be correct. 8 

Herbert was twenty-eight years old when he fell in love with a Goshen 
girl of eighteen, named Annie Morgan. They were married 14 May 1887 by 
James Gardner, the town Justice of the Peace. 9 

For many years he worked on the community threshing machine as a 
"feeder," a position that required a great deal of skill to get the utmost 
efficiency from the machine, with a maximum of safety. 11 

Sam Rudd had built a dance hall in Goshen, which had been used as such 
for many years. People came from the neighboring towns to dance, as 
Goshen people had gone to those same towns to dance in years gone by. 
Earnest played in the aance orchestra, on Jason's violin. 

After the death of Sam Rudd, Herbert Job purchased the hall from Mr. 
Rudd's daughter. He continued to operate it as a dance hall, and also 
booked theatrical troupes, recitals, and other cultural events which were 
enjoyed by the community. Later, he converted it to a roller skating 
rink, thinking that would make more money. The skates soon cut up the 
floor so badly it could not be used for either purpose. 1 

Herbert and Annie lived in Eureka for a few years before they bought a 
farm in the Grandview section of Provo, the city that was the county seat 
of Utah County. In the summer months they lived on the farm in Grandview, 
to care for the crops and fruit. In the fall they would move back to 
Goshen where their son and five daughters attended school, while Herbert 
worked in the mines at Eureka. 

Thomas (Jr) had a sociable nature and was well-liked by his peers in 
town. One summer evening (it was June 13, his birthday) while he was out 
irrigating in the upper field, quite some distance from the house, a group 
of young folks decided to surprise him with a birthday party. They came 
from town in their horse-drawn buggies and waited in the house for his 
return. It was almost dark when he finished, and as he neared the house he 
noticed the horses tethered in the yard. He thought his parents must have 
a lot of company. He went directly to the corral and was soon asleep on 
top of the cowshed. His friends waited until ten o 1 clock for him before 
they gave up and went home. 12 

Tom spent only one day in regular school in his life. He was taught 
by his father at home, as were the older children. They were probably 
better educated than the children who attended the rustic schools of that 
day; however, they were deprived of association with their peers. 

Otom developed a talent for architecture and drew plans for the old red 

brick schoolhouse that was built in Goshen. He also drew the plans for 

the flumes at the Goshen diversion dam. He served as secretary for the 
Warm Springs Irrigation and Canal Company. 1 3 

After his father died, he moved to Eureka where he and his brother 
John established a general store. Tom planned and built the several 
buildings on the block that housed their business, and was hired to draw 
plans for a number of other establishments, as well. 1 * 
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He lived in a frame house adjacent to the store on Leadville Street 
and Job Alley, one block north of Main. He carried an inventory of 
groceries and countless household articles, including sewing machines. 
The back yard had a large area where peddlers who came from other Utah 
towns could park their freight wagons. He stabled their horses in his 
commodious barn, and they could bunk overnight in a camphouse he provided 
for their use. For a fee, they could cook their own food and rest 
themselves before starting back home the following day. 

He learned how to use a camera and took photographs of townspeople. 
To use a camera of that vintage, the photographer would fix it on a tall 
tripod. He would cover the camera, as well as his own head and shoulders, 
with a large black cloth while he peered into the lens. When the subject 
was ready (and standing absolutely still) a measure of black powder was 
exploded in a tray at the end of a long handle, which the photographer 
held high above his head in order to cast proper light on the subiect. It 
is to our loss that Tom's collection does not include photographs of his 
family in Goshen. 

He interacted well with his Mormon neighbors, both in Eureka and in 
Goshen, in fact, he made a substantial financial contribution to the 
Goshen meetinghouse building fund. It was not unusual for him to attend 
General Conferences of the Church in Salt Lake City and traveled there for 
the dedication of their temple in April 1893. 15 

John was soon disenchanted with the mercantile business and left his 
share to Tom. He went to Salt Lake City where he enrolled in the Salt 
Lake Academy for the school year of 1891-2. At the end of the course, he 
found employment in Park City, a mining town in the mountains, where he 
and a partner eventually opened an assay office. At first, the mining of 
silver was somewhat unstable, and his letters allude to the uncertainty of 
his position. Although he liked his work, his office also had to serve as 
his living quarters .16 

Park City was a typical western mining town, complete with saloons, 
dancing girls, and gambling halls, so graphically portrayed in early 
motion pictures and dime novels. What John's life was like during the 
twenty years and more he lived there, we do not now know. He lived alone, 
and he died there alone - 10 October 1916. He had managed to accumulate a 
fairly sizable estate, which was probated in Salt Lake County, rather than 
in Summit County, due to a widespread influenza epidemic. 

John, too, had suffered a broken leg in childhood, and as he grew 
older he used a cane, which fortunately was a fashionable accessory of 
that time. 1 ? He dressed well, yet was frugal with his money. Although he 
lived far away from his family, he showed great concern for his mother. 
Frequent letters from him contained money orders with comments, such as: 
"My Dear Mother, Thinking you may need some more money I thought I would 
send you 45 dollars. ••• M18 

Daniel was not content with the quality of his station in life, and 
when he arrived at the age of twenty, he mounted his horse and rode north, 
leaving behind the confining drudgery of Utah Valley to seek his fortune 
in the world outside. In the later years of his life, he wrote an account 
of that adventure in a letter to Hannah Shepherd Jarvis (my mother). The 
letter is included as Appendix G to this book. I quote from it here: 

I am now going to say a few words about the ups and downs of 
myself, Daniel Job. 

A way back in 1885 I left home and went to work in Eureka, 
Utah, and worked there 60 days. Then I came home and stayed in 
Goshen, Utah, till April 2, 1888 in the 20th year of my life. 

I left home again and started out for Montana and went as 
far as Red Rock, Montana, and I got a job to go back into Idaho 
so I turned back into Idaho and camped on top of the Rocky 
Mountains between Idaho and Montana on my twentieth birthday, May 
28, 1888 in a big snowstorm. It snowed about six inches that 
night and that was one of the toughest nights I ever put in. 
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Passed through Sammon [Salmon] City, Idaho May 30, 1888 and 
went to work at Bay Horse, Idaho, on June 3, 1888, and stayed 
there till October 25, 1889. Here is where I had some bad luck. 

I and three other men chopped cord wood all winter, and a 
fire started in the woods and burned up all our wood that we had 
chopped. So I worked all winter for nothing and had to work all 
summer to pay for my winter grub. 

I left Bay Horse October 25, 1889 and went to Anaconda, 
Butte City and Philip Burg, Montana until 1916 - 28 years since I 
left Goshen. Yes, in 1916, through the pleading of my sister I 
came back to Goshen and this was my downfall. I never had a days 
luck since 1916 and I never had a happy day since then. 

I had a good home and everything I wanted, good close to 
ware and all the money I could spend, yes, and and then because I 
thought my sister was telling me the truth, I came back to that 
rotten, theiving, stinking town of Goshen. ... 

Since 1916 I have made nine trips between Goshen and Butte 
City, Montana. I worked at Gregson, Montana about 16 years and 
since I left Goshen, Utah in 1888, I have crossed the Main Range 
of the Rocky Mountains 33 times back and forth from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific 8 times on horseback and wagon 4 each and the 
others on the train back and forth from Gregson, Mont, to Goshen. 

I did not want to come back to Goshen and told my sister, 
Clara Job Lewis so, many times .^ 

Butte, Montana was a mining center, reputed to be a mile high and a 
mile deep. Some mine shafts were drilled as deep as 5000 feet below the 
ground level. The city itself was built over mine tunnels that cut into 
the sides of the hills upon which the streets and buildings stand. Daniel 
was there while much of this tunneling was made. 2 o 

Twenty-five miles to the northwest of Butte are the Anaconda mining 
properties, which provided the richest source of precious ores in the West 
during the 1880s. Word of all the money to be made there had tickled the 
ears of Daniel Job. He didn't get rich, but he evidently did rather well 
and found contentment for many years, most of that time employed as a cook 
at the Gregson Hot Springs Resort, which was located about halfway between 
Butte and Anaconda. 21 This was a very good situation for him. The iob at 
the resort afforded the luxury of a swimming pool that was beneficial to 
his crippled leg. He was able to add to his income by winning swimming 
competitions. 22 His income was more than adequate, however he spent it as 
soon as he earned it. He expressed his ambivalence in letters home, such 
as the ones excerpted below: 

"•••I have given up all hope of gitting rich and have made up my 
mind to take this life as easy as posable. I am making a good living 
here and dont care to come home just now. If I can not pay my own way 
home after being away 20 years, I will never show up. I have had the 
money to come home lots of times but dident do it and I have not got 
enough now...." 

Another letter states: W ...I was in Butte City all last week and had 
a good time. It is nice for a tramp like me to go to a big city like 
Butte and make my home with the Mayor of the city, but he is a Social- 
ist and a working man. He is all right." 23 

While in Montana, Dan became involved with the Socialist Party, and 
contributed time and money to their cause - a cause which captured the 
attention of many Uhited States citizens during the first quarter of the 
20th century. On the surface it sounded good, and seemed a panacea for 
the ills that beset the poor and underprivileged. m the several 
elections, after he returned to Goshen, Dan Job cast the lone Socialist 
vote from that precinct. 24 
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The corpse of Elizabeth Job, August 
18, 1915. Her daughter, Clara made 
her white dress. You can see in the 
background the round table and the 
red lamp. 

The wool blanket was given to Thomas 
Job by his Indian friends. 

The little pewter tea pot belonged 
to Thomas and Elizabeth Job and the 
toy iron was Elizabeth's when she 
was a child. 

Thomas Job f s telescope was sent to 
the U.S. Navy for use during World 
War I. They later returned it with 
a letter that told the ship it had 
been on and how many times it had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean. 
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©ie trunk that Thomas Job brought 

from Wales in 1854. 
Lower left: Rocking chair that Dan Job 

bought for his brother , Ernest. 
Below: The beautiful davenport made into 

a bed by pulling forward on front. 
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ORIGINAL 

FURNITURE 
of the 

Job house 




The Job's bed. The finish was made with a 
buttermilk process. To the little wooden 
knobs along each side were fastened raw- 
hide strips to form a springy base for a 
straw or feather tick mattress. 

The round table with the bottom portion of 
coal oil lamp. It had a round, ruby shade 
over a tall chimney. 

The drop-leaf table they had on the Weber 
Vfeber River farm in 1857. Elizabeth and 
her baby, Tom, hid under it from Indians. 

Elizabeth Job died in this chair in 1915. 
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THOMAS DANIEL JOB, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Job, lived in Eureka where he 
designed, built, and operated a general store. The photo above shows the yard 
behind the store where suppliers would come to unload their wagons. These men 
could spend the night in tne camp house (not shown). The store was located on 
Leadville St. and Job Alley, a block north of Main Street. 

PHOTO BELOW shows his line of sewing machines and the tall metal tripod which 
held his camera when he photographed Eureka citizens from under a black cape, 
with the 'aid of a gunpowder flash. Brooms can be seen hanging from the ceiling. 
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JOHN JOB worked as an assayer in Park City with his partner (name unknown) shown in 
these photos in their shop. John is the man on the left in both photos. 
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CHILDREN OF THOMAS and 
ELIZABETH (DAVIES) JOB 



Below: CLARA JOB and 
her husband, CALEB LEWIS 
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LEFT: DAN JOB 
lived in Montana 
for 26 years. He 
traveled exten- 
sively & dressed 
well. 



RIGHT: HERBERT 
JOB before his 
marriage to Annie 
Morgan. 





There is no 

known photo 

of 

Jason Job 



Left: THOMAS D. JOB, 
who owned a general 
store in Eureka. 



Below: ERNEST JOB, 
who died at the age 
of 21 years. 
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Thomas Job rarely saw his daughter, Eliza Ann Shepherd, although she 
lived not far away. Each of her children indicated that they did not know 
their Grandpa Job, in fact, they felt some resentment of the fact that he 
was indifferent to their plight. 

Ad was a hard worker, but misfortune always seemed to prevent him from 
realizing any substantial financial gain. Being the oldest in the family 
when his father died, he felt an obligation to his mother and younger 
brothers and sisters, and tried to give them assistance. The depressed 
era of the 1870»s and the abortive expedition to northern Arizona had 
given him additional economic reversals. 

You may remember that when Ad and Eliza Ann went to Arizona they had 
two little boys, William aged three, and the infant Andrew; their little 
Eliza Jane had died in Draper. Their second daughter, Mary Elizabeth, was 
born after they returned to Spanish Fork, but died nine days later. 

Ad's brother, Andrew, persuaded them to come to Fairview, Utah, where 
Sarah was born, and survived - the only good to come of that venture. 2 $ 

Dejected, they again returned to Spanish Fork where Ad settled for 

Siece work as a laborer, whenever it was to be had. He was a good, 
ependable worker and was generally employed, though not amply rewarded. 
Eliza Ann sold their excess milk and butter and found a ready market for 
her homemade crackers, to help provide for their ever enlarging family. 
In quick succession were born John, Ben, Jim, Hannah, and two babies who 
died as infants (Daniel and Isaac) - making eleven in all. 

Eliza Ann did not recover her strength after the stillbirth of little 
Isaac in the Fall of 1888. She was not thirty eight years old and this 
last pregnancy had been a very difficult one for her. She lingered the 
winter, and on April 20, 1889, she was also taken in death. 2 6 

Word was sent to her father, and the Jobs came to the home on the 
shore of the lake where she lay in her casket, surrounded by her six 
surviving children, most of them yet small. Thomas carried back to Goshen 
a lock of her hair as a fond remembrance. 27 

Hannah, a youngster of four years, carried through life the memory of 
a coffin in a parlor filled with many sad, tearful adults. She remember- 
ed, too, going in a covered wagon later that Summer, with her father, her 
Grandmother Eliza Jane Adamson Shepherd, her sister, and four brothers to 
the Mormon Temple in Manti (a round trip of approximately 150 miles) to be 
participate in the sacred ordinance of sealing. Her aunt, Eliza Jane 
Shepherd Avery, stood proxy for the deceased mother, and they were united 
as an eternal family by the binding power of God's Holy Priesthood. 2 8 

It was a long-awaited trip. The Prophet Joseph Smith had received 
revelations from the Lord, outlining the great plan of salvation for those 
who had not had the opportunity on this earth to hear and accept it for 
themselves, and proxy baptisms had been performed for a very short time in 
the temple at Nauvoo, but it was many years before there was a place in 
Utah available for such ordinances. 

Utah temples had previously been opened in St. George and Logan, but 
they were both long distances from Utah County. The temple at Salt Lake 
City had been under construction for thirty-five years but was not yet 
finished. 

Anna Shepherd, the second wife of Adamson Shepherd, wondered why Ad 
did not come back to her after Eliza Ann died. There were two reasons, I 
suppose. The first would be that he had nothing to offer her in the way 
of security. Secondly, he had an internal malignancy from which he died a 
year and a half later. His suffering must surely have been profound. 2 ^ 

His children then became separated. Each was assigned to the home of 
a different uncle in the Shepherd family, to make their way the best they 
could. 
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After the death of his wife, Eliza Ann, ADAMSON SHEPHERD took his mother and his 
children in a covered wagon to Manti, Utah where they spent several days performing 
sealings and other temple ordinances for their family. By proxy, Eliza Ann was 
sealed to her husband and their children were sealed to them. Ad's mother, Eliza 
Jane Shepherd, made the trip with them. 

Below are photographic copies of the charcoal renderings of ADAMSON SHEPHERD and 
ELIZA ANN JOB. Because the tintype had been damaged greatly across the face of 
Eliza Ann, it was hard to make a true likeness. Her face appears fuller than it 
did on the original tintype. 
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At right: The ruins of a house 
where Hannah, daughter of Adam- 
son & Eliza Arm (Job) Shepherd 
was born In 1885. It was at the 
point of West Mountain and had 
belonged to MDses T. Siepherd. 
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CHAPTER 29 - 78 YEARS , 2 MONTHS , AND 3 DAYS 

Influenced by the earlier prediction that he would die in December of 
1890, Thomas Job, in January of that year tried again to reconcile his 
differences with the Reorganized Church, The several letters that 
chronicle that effort are included as APPENDIX H . 

Joseph Smith III, president of the Reorganized Church, answered the 
letters directed to him, and expressed his concern that Bro. Thomas Job 
felt ill-used. He offered to do whatever Brother Job thought would 
correct the situation. Several letters were exchanged, and the Thomas 
Job's standing in the Church was affirmed. 1 The following is a rough draft 
of a letter written by Thomas Job - the addressee and date are not on the 
document : 

I dont know whether you heard that I was reinstated in the 
Utah mission again after being cast out for so long. Twenty 
years ago last April I offered my volunteer services in the dis- 
trict conference held in Independence Hall in S.L. City. My 
services was refused two time. So, I have been out since. I was 
often called a stray sheep and I think the sheep have often been 
used rather roughly. I dont know what kind of a stray sheep you 
call it when the sheep was turned out of his field and nobody 
ever looked after it. It never strayed very far either, it 
always bleated for admittance. But it had to bleat for twenty 
years before anybody took notice of it. Nothing you see short of 
the patience of Job could stand that. It beated the man by the 
pool of Siloam. 2 

By early summer Thomas Job's health had begun a general decline. He 
wrote the following letter to Jason, who was working in Montana: 

Goshen, 
June 29th 1890 
Jason A. Job 
Dear Son 

Having not heard from you for a long time, I thought I would 
write a few lines in hope they reach you and find you in good health 
as all the folks here are except myself. I have not been half well 
for some months. I am troubled with kidney disease. I am not able 
doing much on hay making this summer. John is here now putting up the 
hay. The weather is very dry and windy. John has work in Tintic. 
Tom is there all the time. We heard lately from Dan. He says he is 
well but dont say what he is doing, but talking of coming to see us 
before long. We have a big crop of hay this year and of lucern also 
and about 3 acres of wheat and oats looking well, and plenty of grass 
for the stock. 

I have 40 dollars of your money yet in Tiand and I can send them 
to you right away if you wish and I think likely it is best for you. 
You dont know what may happen to me. I dont wish to live long in 
miserable health. Mother is well and the children are growing fast. 
Clara is quite a young woman. There is a money order office now in 
Payson. I can send you money now in that way. There is a railroad 
coming through here from Springville to Tintic not far from our 
place. They are now surveying the D&RG company. I have [Rans ?] land 
lot bought and fenced all in good hay in it. 

Write and let us know how you are, and how you are getting 
along. What are you doing and whether you intend of coming home to 
see us. 

With all respects, I subscribe, your father Thomas Job 3 
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By September Jason was staying in Salt Lake City, as stated in the 
following letter: 

Goshen, Sept. 11, 1890 
J .A. Job 

Dear son, yours of the 8th at hand and I was glad to hear from 
you and learn that you are well and that youre in Salt Lake and got 
some work. I hope you will do better there and will not go so far 
again to live. I heard that Harb had a letter from you but have not 
seen it. 

Clara and boy [Ernest] are both going to school every day to 

Goshen. Clara heard from Dan a few days ago, he is still in Anaconda, 

the same place, I suppose, as before. John is still at home, he is 
now hauling wood for us. 

All is well but me. I am not sick but a kind of miserable well, 
about the same as I was when you were here. I would like to come to 
Salt Lake very much but am not fit to go from home. I guess you dont 
know any of my old friends there. You know Thomas and Pierce that was 
keeping store in the market, Thomas got a long black beard down to his 
waist. If you know him and see him, give my best respects to him. 
Tell how I am. Everything here is about the same. Wtite again and 
tell us all &c. 

Your Father &c 

Thomas Job 4 

On 1 September 1890, he drew a figure on his two youngest children, 
Ernest W. and Clara Job, to see whether it would be advisable to send them 
to the public school. The prediction must have been favorable, for the 
children were permitted to attend. Below is the note he wrote to the 
school : 

Goshen Sept 1, 1890 

I beg leave to state that I send two of my children to school, to 
wit: Clara Job, aged 15 and Ernest Walter Job aged 10 wishing them to be 
taught according to the common order of the school. 

Very respectfully, 

Thomas Job 5 

He wrote a will, two copies of which survive, both undated and unsign- 
ed. He advised Elizabeth to get two witnesses to sign it, but he died 
before it was done. 

According to the will he intended to give to his son Ernest "all the 
books bought by me and not written by myself." His son John was to 
receive "all of my books, manuscripts and all the books published in my 
name as being their author, also all the copyrights which I may own or 
control at the time of my demise." His wife was to have all of his real 
estate (160 acres) and property, including the house, furniture, and 
cattle, to hold during the rest of her life, and at the time of her death 
she could distribute the property as she wished. 6 

He died on the night before Christmas Eve at the age of 78 years, 2 
months, and 3 days - this Welshman whose start in life had seemed uncer- 
tain. He died on the ranch, in the adobe house he had built with his own 
hands, attended by his wife and those of his children who were then living 
at home. He was buried in Goshen Cemetery on Christmas Day. No funeral 
was held .7 
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Tom also sent word to Dan in Montana. His reply was written to Clara , 
as follows: 

Anaconda, Mont. Jan 8th , 1891 
Miss Clara Job, 

My Dear Sister. I recived a letter from Tom yesterday saying 
that Dear father had dide and it suprised me very much as I recived a 
letter from you a short time ago saying he was in good health. 

Tom said he sent me a teligram and he did so but the messige was 
left at the Palace Hotel for me but the Prop, forgot to give it to 
me. I have been bording at the Palace Hotal for five months nad I 
dont see how they forgot me that way. So, I did not here of Fathers 
death till yesterday about 4 o'clock p.m. and it made me very sad. 

I went and bought me a suit of close to come home but as I found 
that father had been dead for 10 or 15 days I thot it would make more 
soro for you for me to come home and for the folks than if I would not 
come at all. I ha vent much news to tell you today. The weather is 
fine here. The snow is about an inch deep. Please write soon and 
tell me all the news. Hoping this finds all at home as well as I am. 

Yours truly, 

Dan Job 8 

An obituary appeared in the Saints Herald published in Piano, 
Illinois, which I have copied here: 

Elder Thomas Job departed this life at his home in Goshen, 
Utah on the evening of Dec 23, at 7 o'clock, aged 78 years. He 
passed away peacefully and without pain. 

He was born October 20, 1812 at Florobroga, Carmarthenshire, 
South Wales. He was baptized into the Reorganized Church at Salt 
Lake City, by Elder Alexander McCord in the year 1864. He passed 
away in full fellowship in the faith of the Saints. 

His attention in later years was given to the advancement of 
science in which he made very valuable discoveries. Several of 
his articles were published in the leading scientific periodicals 
of America and Europe. 

The church and society has lost a useful, honorable and 
faithful man in the death of Elder Job. Like the shock of corn 
that was fully ripe and gathered into the garner, so has our 
brother been gathered with the fathers to dwell with the just. 9 



Endnotes to Chapter 29 

1. Letters in possession of Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah* 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Note in possession of Meda Woodard of Goshen. Utah. 

6. Two copies of the Will of Thomas Job are in the possession of Douglas Job. 

7. Interview with Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. 

8. Letter in possession of Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. 

9. Saints Herald Vol 38:47 (1891) researched and sent to me by Pearl Wilcox of 

Independence, Missouri. 
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CHAPTER 30 - TYING UP LOOSE ENDS 

Hannah Daniels died 19 April 1892 in Mink Creek f Idaho , at the home of 
her son, David. David had been set apart as a missionary for the LDS 
Church on April 8th, and was on his way to serve in the Southern States 
Mission when he received spiritual knowledge of her death. He told his 
traveling companion that the first letter he would receive in Georgia 
would bring him the news that his mother had died. 1 

Hannah's husband, Albert Miles, who had died in Glendale, Idaho, five 
years previously on 12 May 1886, was buried in Smithfield .2 Hannah asked 
her family to promise her that they would not bury her by his side. Thus, 
her grave is in the little cemetery at Mink Creek. 3 

Hannah's sister, Ann, who had married John Francis Ellis, had always 

stayed very close to Hannah, if not in physical proximity, at least in 

spirit and love. For a time, the Ellis's, too, had lived in Smithfield. 

Later, about 1875, they had moved to Idaho. 

Before Ann Ellis died she expressed her desire to be buried by her 
sister, Hannah. In accordance with her wish, her family, thinking that 
Hannah was surely buried in Smithfield, had her body shipped there by 
train, at great expense. They could not afford to transport her remains 
further, and she was buried in the Smithfield cemetery. Her husband, John 
Francis Ellis, was later buried at her side. 4 



New Year's Day of 1900 ushered in a new century - a century that would 
prove to be unparalleled in history for tremendous scientific and techno- 
logical progress by humankind. In 1988 the average man enjoys a standard 
of living far superior to that of the richest man in any previous age. 
But in 1900, horse-drawn buggies still rolled over the streets of Goshen, 
and the homes of the town were without electricity, indoor plumbing, 
refrigeration, central heating, and a long list of items we now count as 
essentials. However, the residents of this Utah town enjoyed a fair 
amount of prosperity, by their standards, at least, and had you asked 
them, they would have responded that life was good. 

The D&RG railroad came regularly through Goshen. A letter from Thomas 
D. Job, dated 3 October 1891, states that: "The first train came through 
the Payson gap into this valey this afternoon. "5 

Utah had at last attained statehood on 4 January 1896, and it was met 
with rejoicing by Utahns; but it did not noticeably alter the lives of 
Goshen residents, except that now they could vote in national elections. 

Clara operated a sewing business in her home after her marriage, she 
was married to Reese Caleb Lewis 10 April 1898 when she was twenty-two 
years of age. 6 Her husband was always called "Cale." Clara had designed 
and sewn her wedding dress, a dress of intricate detail, which surely 
required a great deal of talent and sewing skill. The dress is pictured 
on, page 264. She made wedding dresses for the brides of Goshen, and for 
those of the surrounding towns as well. 7 

Good friends from Goshen had accompanied the young couple by train to 
the County Courthouse in Provo where they were married by A. A. Noon, a 
Justice of the Peace. Witnesses to the marriage were L.E. Lewis, Cale's 
brother who died not long after this marriage, and Eva Nelson who lived on 
the farm next to the Job's, and was Clara's lifelong friend. After the 
ceremony the newlyweds went shopping for furniture. For $87.00 they 
bought all they needed to set up housekeeping, including a kitchen stove, 
lamp, mirror, table and six chairs. The price included shipping charges 
to Goshen, and a ten cent discount for cash. 8 
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On 28 September 1925 Clara died in Goshen , having spent all fifty 
years of her life in that town* She was ill for several years with 
inflammatory rheumatism - or erysipelas. 

Herbert had married Annie Morgan before Thomas's death , as you 
recall. Their first two children died in Goshen - Morgan at the age of 
eighteen months , and Amber at the age of seven years. Elizabeth Davies 
Job did not go to town the funeral services of either grandchild; but 
sometime later she did go to the funeral of Bishop Price - the bishop who 
had befriended the family by sending his son to warn them of danger from 
would-be attackers. Herbert and Annie were so offended, they vowed that 
Elizabeth Job would never again see any of their children. While they 
lived not more than three miles away from her for much of the rest of her 
life, the children were never allowed to see their Grandma Job. Their 
daughter, Thelma, relates that one day she had decided to walk down after 
school to see her grandmother. One of her friends lived near the Job 
ranch, and agreed to walk with her. Once started, she thought how angry 
her mother would be when she found out, so she turned back. 9 

Herbert died 7 May 1918 after an illness of twelve days JO As he was 
the only son of Thomas Job who married, it is through him that the surname 
of Job continues. Herbert and Annie had only one son - Douglas Job - and 
he had only one son - Richard Job. However, Richard has three sons, so 
through them the name may live on. 

Herbert and Clara were the only children of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Job who married. The other boys remained bachelors. Ernest, despite his 
chronic illness, showed great promise intellectually. His mother and 
older brothers were very solicitous of him and saw that he had whatever 
was necessary for his contort and education. He also had the gift of 
music and was tutored by John A. Vance of Provo. 

Mr. Vance was a talented musician who gave vocal and instrumental 
instruction in the public schools, as well as private lessons. He was a 
devout member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and was 
blessed with the gift of healing, which he exercised through the power of 
the Priesthood. He had taught school in Wyoming in his younger years, 
earning $60 per month. Of that mount, $20 went for board and room, and $6 
went to his Church for tithing. His philosophy was that "for $6 a month I 
have the whole earth •" 

When Ernest died on June 24, I90l 11 at the age of twenty-one, Mr. Vance 
was invited to speak at his funeral, but sxnce he did not learn of it 
until after the train had left for Goshen, was unable to attend. I quote 
a few lines from his letter of condolence: 

"I have always entertained the highest regard for the noble 
young man and feel that he has done his best to make a record 
that his bright spirit will be pleased to find in the better 
world beyond. His frail body was altogether unequal to the task 
set by his ambitious soul, but he has laid down to rest for a 
little season, and almost ere we are aware he will receive a most 
glorious body, one that shall be adequate to his mind, one that 
has strength in every fibre, one that he shall not have to lay 
aside, one that shall endure when suns and stars shall fade. 

May he rest in sweetest peace until that time shall come. 
And may we be prepared to enjoy his society and love when our 
time comes to meet him there, for our weeping now shall there be 
turned to songs of ever enduring joyi 

You have my sincerest sympathy in this time of gloom. 
Again, I thank you for your kindness and hope your disappoint- 
ment may not cause additional sorrow to you. 

Innocent soul, ah now repose 
In quiet slumber, deep and sweet. 
Your spirit above, so brightly glows, 
Your dearest friends ere long to greet. 

Sympathetically, John A. Vance 
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FAMILY OF HERBERT and ANNIE (MORGAN) JOB 




(left to right): EDNA, DOUGLAS, ANNIE, THELMA, and ZILPHA. 



DAISY JOB 



DONNA and AMBER JOB 
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Photos provided by Edna Job Nielson 
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CHILDREN OF CALEB 

and 

CLARA (JOB) LEWIS 




SCOTT LEWIS 





BLANCHE LEWIS 



MEDA LEWIS 
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The death of Ernest added to the loneliness in that remote ranch home 
- how lonely it was we can only imagine. No radio nor television brought 
the outside world into the kitchen-living room. The daylight hours were 
filled with the busy chores essential to everyday existence , but the 
evenings were insufferably long and silent, broken only at times by the 
wind ferreting out the nicks and chinks around the eaves and windows , or 
the mournful howling of a coyote that occasionally ventured near, lured by 
the scent of the flock of chickens that were carefully penned up each 
night. 12 The dim, flickering light from a coal oil lamp cast grotesque 
shadows on the walls and ceilings, and in stormy weather burned grudgingly 
or not at all. In winter, the only comfort to be found in the drafty 
house was near the cook stove. 

As Elizabeth grew older, she became obsessed with the fact that little 
Rachel Jane was buried so far away in Spanish Fork. She fussed about it 
often enough that Cale went to bring home the remains of the child for 
burial in the family plot. He obtained permission from city physician, W. 
E. Warner, to remove the remains, then hunted up the sexton who didn't 
offer much hope of locating an unmarked grave after fifty years. Fortu- 
nately, Spanish Fork had kept unusually good records from early times, and 
a perusal of them gave an approximate location in the northeast part of 
the old graveyard. He dug down to uncover a small, rotted, moisture- 
damaged, wooden box, which didn't need much persuading to reveal its con- 
tents. Nothing was left but a small skeleton and some fragments of tiny 
baby shoes that Elizabeth identified. She was satisfied that it was her 
child .13 

The task had taken most of the day, and it was dark when Cale arrived 
home, too late to go to the cemetery. They left the tiny new box, that 
had been made to contain the precious contents, on the rear seat of the 
surrey where it stayed, under the lilac bushes at the Lewis home, until 
morning when she was properly interred beside her father. 14 

Although Clara and Cale lived in town, Cale worked at the ranch. 
Clara often rode down with him to spend the day with her mother, taking 
the children along - first young Scott, then Blanche, and later Meda, as 
each was added to the family. Elizabeth liked to go riding in the buggy, 
and when asked where she would like to go, her request was to be taken 
down by the lake. There she would wash her hands in lake water for good 
luck - a custom acquired in her native land. 1 5 

Clara's daughter, Meda, remembers 18 August 1915, although she was a 
month shy of being five years old on that day. It was a Thursday, and her 
father had gone down to the ranch to cut hay. Clara said, "I don't 
believe I'll go down today," but by the time she had finished the task 
that had captured her interest, she began to wish she had gone. So she 
hooked the horse up to the buggy, and taking Blanche and Meda with her, 
drove down the lane. 

The weather was sultry, and about 3:30 in the afternoon "Grandma Job" 
wanted a cup of tea. Clara poured it for her, and since the girls were 
hungry, she spread for each of them a slice of thick homemade bread with 
butter, then sprinkled it with sugar. While it sounds unpalatable now, it 
was a special treat for children who didn't grow up with chocolate chip 
cookies and peanut butter. 

Meda set her piece of bread down while she flitted off somewhere, and 
Grandma Job picked it up and ate it. Returning later, Meda couldn't find 
it, and then Grandma felt bad. "Oh, I've ate Meda's piece of bread," she 
lamented. A few minutes later Elizabeth collapsed, gasping for breath, 
and Clara thought she was choking on the bread; but a heart attack had 
taken her life. She died very quickly. 

In the excitement over her passing, no one thought to give the chick- 
ens the grain she had always given them at 5 p.m. They clucked noisily on 
the doorstep, demanding to be fed and penned up for the night. 

Elizabeth's body was washed and dressed, and lay in the home until the 
third day, awaiting burial. Word was sent to the boys who were away from 
home. John came from Park City, leaning on his cane, impeccably dressed. 
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Dan in Montana , didn't receive his letter until several weeks after the 
funeral, so did not come. 16 

Despite the years of alienation, Herbert and Annie thought they ought 
to go to the funeral, but their two oldest girls, Donna and Daisy, said 
that since they had been forbidden to see their grandmother in life, they 
would not go. So they were left at home in charge of the two youngest, 
Douglas and Edna. Zilpha and Thelma accompanied their parents to the 
adobe house. 17 

Friends from town called and brought food and offered their condol- 
ences. On the morning of the funeral a long procession of buggies fol- 
lowed the horse-drawn hearse the three miles to the Mormon meetinghouse 
where the service was held. The horses hooves and buggy wheels stirred 
the soft powdery dust on the lane, so much so that the black clothes of 
the mourners appeared gray. 18 

With Elizabeth gone, it was necessary to probate the estate of Thomas 
Job. Before the settlement was completed, John Job died. He had 
developed pneumonia, and as his condition became serious, word was sent 
for his family to come to Park City. Those who cared for him feared that 
his loved ones would not arrive in time to see him, and asked: "Is there 
anything you'd like us to tell your family?" Not realizing the serious- 
ness of his condition, he protested that he would be better when they 
came, but he did not live to see them. 1 9 

Jason lived alone at the ranch for ten years and died 6 March 1926, at 
the age of sixty-two. Poor diet and loneliness proved to be destructive 
companions, his once keen mind affected by what is now called Alzheimer's 
disease. Clara's daughters, Blanche and Meda, drove the buggy down to the 
ranch to see how Jason was getting along, and found him lying on the bed 
with his arms crossed over his chest. Apparently, his death had been 
peaceful. 20 

Tom made a will in July of 1927, when he was 71 years old. As heirs, 
he included his brother Dan, the children of Herbert and Clara, and the 
children of his half-sisters Mary Merrill and Elizabeth Shepherd. When he 
became ill the first day of December, Cale persuaded him to come to his 
home in Goshen, where he died in his sleep a few days later. 21 

When he went back to close the store in Eureka, Cale was relieved to 
find that a huge supply order list for commodities, that Tom had made out, 
had fortunately not been placed with the supplier. Had the supplies been 
ordered, he would have been obligated to honor it, twining him finan- 
cially. The mines were beginning to phase out their operations around 
Eureka, and business fell off sharply in the stores. 

When the Great Depression of 1929 caused banks to fail throughout the 
nation, the population of Eureka was reduced to a fraction of what it had 
been. The store and its contents could not be sold, traded, or turned to 
profit in any way. Cale could only lock the door and walk away. 22 

Dan outlived his siblings by fourteen years. Reluctantly, he had 
returned to Goshen, for he harbored deep resentment towards the Mormons 
and held unpleasant memories of his home town. When he came, he brought 
with him only the clothes he had on his back. 

After Clara and Jason died, Dan lived on at the ranch until he fell 
and broke his good leg, which made it impossible for him to care for him- 
self. Cale's son, Scott, was an invalid, and his care was a tremendous 
burden for Cale and his daughters, so Dan admitted himself to the Utah 
County Infirmary in Provo where he remained until his death. 23 " 

Laura Peterson, the little black-haired, gray-eyed daughter of Mary 
Job Merrill, visited Dan at the Infirmary. She was at that time grown and 
married. She wanted a record of the Job family. Dan gave her some of his 
father's papers and a small photograph of Thomas Job. Later he sent her a 
brief history of the family. 2 4 
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This caused him to think that other descendants of Thomas Job might be 
similarly interested, so he wrote letters to John Shepherd, William Shep- 
herd, and Hannah Shepherd Jarvis (children of Eliza Arm) which contained 
genealogical particulars and historical events, as he remembered them. 25 
They vary only slightly from each other. I have included copies of the 
letters as Appendix G. 

Cale, as next of kin, was notified of Daniel's death 7 March 1941. He 
took Dan's body back to Goshen for burial. A very brief funeral service 
was held in the Lewis home in compliance with Dan's wish that they not 
hold his funeral in the church. 26 
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17. Interview with Thelma Job Lund and Edna Job ULelson, daucfrters of Herbert Job. 
18- Interview with Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. a , . ^ . 

19. am^Coun^Probate Records and Salt Late County Probate Records and interview 
with Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. 

21. Juab County Probate records at Nephi, Utah and interview with Meda Woodard. 

22. Interview with Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. 

2a1 Interview with Laura Merrill Peterson in about 1950. 

25. ThTjoto Stepherd letter and the William Sheoherd letter are in V^nHdn. 

The Laura Merrill Peterson letter is in the possession of Mrs. Ferris 
Peterson of Clearfield, Utah. Ihe letter written to HtoSaSJ^g^^q 
Jarvis was never sent to her. It is in the possession of Meda Woodard 
of Goshen, Utah. 

26. Interview with Meda Woodard of Goshen, Utah. 



MY CONCLUSIONS 

This brings us to the end of the story of Thomas Job. When I began my 
search thirty-seven years ago, I had not heard his name. I asked Mother 
to tell me about her people. She had much to relate about the Shepherd 1 s, 
having been raised by them after the death of her parents. All she knew 
of the Job's, she could tell in one sentence. She did not know that her 
grandmother, Hannah Daniels, had come to Utah from Wales, nor that she had 
been named for her. It was a tremendous satisfaction to discover this 
part of her heritage, and observe how eagerly she accepted my findings. 

Aside from that, the piecing together of my great grandfather's life 
has given me a better understanding or human nature, and shown me concepts 
that have enriched my life. I'd like to share them with you: 

First . I'm proud to claim Welsh ancestry. My love of music and poetry 
surely — Have root in those genes inherited from Thomas and Hannah. I love 
the Welsh forthrightness and their physical prowess. 

Seco nd. I admire' Thomas Job's knowledge of subjects that have always 
been — very difficult for me - science, mathematics, and astronomy. They 
are exacting, and require patient attention to detail. Because he did not 
give some profound discovery to the world, /Sloes not pronounce him a fail- 
ure. I recognize in him that spark of true genius, and greatly admire the 
many fine qualities he possessed. 

Th ird . I am glad he loved to teach. I can relate to his desire to 
impa?T""Taiowledge to others. I am pleased that he contributed in any 
degree to the advancement of scientific knowledge. It may be that some of 
his teaching prompted others to achieve that from which we now benefit. 

F ourth . I would like to emulate his self-sufficiency. Even though he 
preterrea book work, he depended on no one else to provide shelter, food, 
and the necessities of life for him and his family. He built houses and 
established farms whereby those for whom he was responsible could subsist. 

Fifth. He had the courage of his convictions. I constantly strive to 
deveT5j5 — this in my demeanor. The real challenge is to be convinced of 
correct principles. 

Sixth . I have learned from his impetuousness to take a longer look at 
issuesT — and to learn all I can from a variety of sources before making a 
hard, fast decision. 

Seventh. I wish he might have learned the art of tactful persuasion 
with — people, instead of withdrawing from situations not to his liking. 
It's one thing to have strong convictions, and quite another to be able to 
disagree without being disagreeable. Knowledge and truth are more bene- 
ficial if shared, and are best shared in an amicable atmosphere. 

Eighth. I am sorry for the lack of family unity we experience as his 
descendants . Few of us know each other. Saddest, is the fact that so many 
of his sons did not marry, and were thus deprived of the most edifying 
experience life has to offer. 

Ninth . I am grateful that he accepted the restored gospel of Jesus 
Christ and came to Utah; otherwise, I might not have been born where I 
could learn of it. I did not have a strong Mormon upbringing and had to 
find true religion through intensive study of all churches, through 
scripture study (the Bible and the Book of Mormon), and through fervent 
and frequent prayer for guidance. Now I know in my mind, my heart, and my 
soul where real spiritual satisfaction can be found. 

Tenth. Obviously, I am sorry he left the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Lat tef-day Saints. It was significant to me to learn that Brigham Young 
did not excommunicate him from the Church. Thomas Job, himself, took 
offense at Brigham Young's counsel and gradually, during the next four 
years, let himself be led away by the spirit of apostasy. God speaks to 
man through prophets - He did so in ancient times and he does so today. 
He sorrows when man does not heed their counsel. It is as important to 
obey counsel we don't like, as it is to obey that with which we agree. 
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Elevent h . I have pondered long on Astrology. I remember when I thought 
it would be wonderful to know what lay ahead in my life. From a more 
mature viewpoint , however , I realize that God has shown us how to prepare 
for anything that might happen to us - good or bad - so that we may face 
the future unafraid. To be forewarned of every danger would take from us 
the privilege of learning to make decisions - and thus impede our growth. 
I prefer to trust in Him and meet each event - unannounced. Further , as I 
read Thomas Job's thoughts on astrology and the predictions he made, I 
observed that most of the issues dealt with misfortune and death and other 
items of a depressing nature. I wonder if dire predictions can predispose 
a person to accept , and thus unwittingly fulfill , such predictions. Given 
the facts that Thomas Job came from long-lived progenitors and was physi- 
cally strong, might he have lived longer had he not believed that his 
death was inevitable in December 1890? 

Twelfth . Because he chose to join the Reorganized Church I felt it 
necessary 'to learn what they believe. I find that they are a moral and 
devout people, with a belief in Jesus Christ, and in the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, and in the Book of Mormon. However, it appears to me that they 
have not perpetuated the organization nor the doctrine that the Prophet 
Joseph Smith <Junr) restored. 

T hirteenth. Learning of my ancestors has shown me in a way, that is 
impossible — €o describe, the reality of the existence (in a different 
sphere than we now inhabit) of those spirits who once were mortal. I know 
they live somewhere and want to participate in the temple ordinances. 

Fourteenth. Let me say something about plural marriages. I have 
studies — if — thoroughly, both the doctrine and the written accounts of 
people who lived it. Here is a brief statement of my findings: 

In order to quickly provide a religious people who could build 
the restored church that would take its message to all the world, the 
Lord surely needed to "raise up seed" for a righteous purpose. The 
results have been astounding. Recently, I was part of an audience of 
several thousands of people that was asked by the speaker to indicate 
which of us came from polygamous marriages. At least 65% of us raised 
our hands. I was happy to be identified with that moral, Christian 
group. 

Fifteenth . Writing this story has convinced me that Joseph Smith did 
not "make up" the Book of Mormon. I have learned that to write, even a 
story of one man, and have it free from contradictions within itself, is 
no simple task. What Joseph Smith accomplished was much more complex than 
this volume. It would have been impossible for him, in the time he spent, 
with his limited education, with his obvious lack of available informa- 
tion, and without a computer - to write a history of a people he had never 
seen, and have it comply with the Bible and with any archaelogical find- 
ings that would come forth in the future. The Book of Mormon is a remark- 
able record covering hundreds of years, innumerable personalities, and a 
complexity of events. It is my firm belief that it can only be the truth 
and came from God, as Joseph Smith claimed. Even the basic acts of trans- 
lating, writing in long hand, and preparing the script for publication 
were astonishing feats. Yet, that book has withstood the test of over 
one-hundred-fifty years of unmitigating scrutiny. It certainly deserves 
the serious investigation of each of us before we make our own fateful 
decision about it. 

Sixteenth . Some of Thomas Job f s decisions have influenced the lives 
of eacn or us - his descendants - to some degree. Our own choices will in 
all likelihood influence those who follow us - to some degree. Perhaps we 
can profit from some of his experiences. It is my hope, and my purpose in 
writing this book that we may do so. 

Finally, I want to say that I love Thomas Job. He was, and is, my 
"Great" Grandfather and I accept him and honor him as such. Someday I 
will meet him, and I can only hope that he will approve of this: 

"THE BOOK OF THOMAS JOB." 
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THEY ARE ALL GONE INTO THE WORLD OF LIGHT 



They are all gone into the world of light! 

and I alone sit lingring here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright , 

and my sad thoughts are clear. 



It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 

like stars upon some gloomy sky. 
Or the faint beams in which the hills are dressed 

when the sun has bid us M bye. M 



I see them walking as they walked before 
on paths familiar to my gaze; 

Their happy moments and the pain they bore 
give hope and comfort to my days. 



Dear, beauteous death! The jewel of the Just, 
shining nowhere, but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust 
could man outlook the mark? 



He that found a fledg f d birds nest, may know 
at first glance that the bird has flown; 

But where he is, where sings he now, 
alas, it is to him unknown. 



And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
call to the soul when man doth sleep. 

So some strange thoughts transcend our themes 
and into glory peep. 



0, Father of eternal life, and all 
created glories under thee! 

My spirit from this world recall 
into true liberty. 



by Henry Vaughn, the Silurist (1622-95) 
and found in A Book of Wales 
adapted by buss Brimiey 
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On page 174 Vol. 19 of the SEREN GOMER, June 1836 a riddle Is posed: 

(Second of l, Dychy^lnygion• f, ) literally « Itaaginations/lmaginings 
In this usage = RIDDLES 

What is the very remarkable object 

Which we often find within our land, 

It works diligently; 

It drinks no water nor beer either, 

Nor anything of the sort vrtien it is at work, 

It is of great profit to some* 

Sometimes it lies upon the around, 

Without much respect for this one now, 

It is most useful, 

To the nobles of splendid praise 

And the poorest that there are in the country 

While they are in the land of the living. 

In many places it is honored 

In town and country, dear correspondents, 

Bay heed to ray song; 

It works diligently for twelve hours, 

For the benefit of the children of the great fall, 

Both great and small. 

It sometimes has a tail, I knew, 

But very frequently it is without this, 

I say this boldly; 

Its tail now is in the wind, 

Merry Gomerites, give me some of its history, 

And its name to me entirely. 

MDrganwg (Glamorgan) Brytwn Bach' (Little Briton or Welshman) 

On page 238 of Vol. 19 of the SEREN GOMER August 1836 Thomas Job tried to 
solve the riddle on page 174: 

Brytwn Bach, excellent poet, 

While reading your fine riddle, 

I thought of the fire; 

It takes nothing of the damp element 

When it is at its work, 

It goes against the grain. 

It gives diligent service, 

To noblemen, plebian, in country and town. 

It sustains worthy works; 

It drives the fine carriages, 

It speeds ships of beautiful aspect, 

It is a strange object. 

It is most useful to us all, 
While we are here in the world. 
Children of Adam everyone; 
The tail, I say, is the smoke, 
The wind takes it out of our sicflit, 
Nothing of its form is seen. 

If I have failed to put before you 

m this manner satisfactory to you with ease 

Do forgive nonetheless; 

One sees the mark of the great fall 

Which happened in Eden at dawn, 

Clearly on everyone. 

Waen-Flonegen. Thomas Job. 
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On the same page as the f oregoing, are questions vrtiich were addressed in a 
following issue fay Thomas Job: 

Questions: 

(36.) Mr. Goraer - I beg, through your patronage, to have a 
space in some corner of the brilliant SEREN (STAR), for the following 
question: - E£h. 1:21, and 3:10, Col. 1:16, etc. Since there are 
degrees among angels in glory, are there also the same sort of degrees 
among devils in hell? Or, do some have more power, as regards created 
power, and more authority over some object or objects, than others? A 
prompt reply to this question will greatly satisfy me, 

Dyfedwr (a man from Dyfed - then an old province, 
now a new county,) 



On page 301, Vol. 19, October 1836 is Thomas Job's answer to the question posed 
on page 174. 

AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 0D DYFEDWR, page 238. 

Mr. Gamer, Will you indicate in your Seren to your correspondent 
Dyfedwr, that the angels of darkness, in my opinion, are arranged in three 
orders. They have one prince most high, who has his dwilling-place in the 
sky, \tfio has several counsellors, set as it were in a circle about him, 
which is the highest order. Another order too is those vtfio carry messages 
and news back and forth from there to the earth, where they receive an 
account of all mankinds sins, from the spirits of the lowest order, those 
Whose office is on earth, among men, and their work is to entice mankind to 
commit dreadful sins. (See Raphael's Familiar Astrologue, page 697; or the 
work of Alben on the Nature of Spirits, where there are the names, customs 
and the time of the arrangement of the spirits mentioned here.) But the 
main thing is to watch, and try to avoid falling into the grasp of such 
hellish spirits. May the spirit of God reign in every heart throughout 
every part of Gwalia. Amen. 

Waenflonegen. Thos. Job. 



Page 239 of Vol. 19 of the SEREN GOMER August 1836 a Riddle or Fancy ty 
Thomas Job: 

As I was one day walking in the evening, 

I beheld a remarkable object, which quite took my fancy, 

Banoing by a rope between heaven and earth below, 

Without ever being at evening, but greatly respected, 

Accepting the days, And they were without number, 

Some crowd gathered there to listen to its cry* 

It was quite useful and beneficial to every degree 

Within the family of man before it was killed. 

Although it has been buried in the well full of water 

It is seen travailing (or traveling) with great noise; 

With neither head nor tongue, nor any limb to be found, 

It has skin and bones, which are strong, not poor. 

After it has begun to shout or give forth its song, 

A host gather round it of great and small. 

It has been with a myriad that groaned, 

And some who were happy, I know, 

Is there anyone in Gwalia (Wales) Who will tell \rtiat it is? 

Waen Flonegen. Thomas Job. 

Marilyn Davis, the translator, guessed this might be a bucket in a well. 
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Page 48 of Vol. 20 of the SEREN GOMER February 1837 gives another riddle by 
Thomas Job: 

An amazing object came with no secr et 

To my attention like the SEREN; 
It would fly without delay, 

Without either foot or wings; 
But its journey was quite inaccurate, 

It made its course through the air; 
Its vtfiole glory before long went 

Entirely to the land of nothingness. 
Along the meadows it is seen 

Often, I know full well; 
And on the seas, a myriad knows it, 

Traveling night and morning. 
The most splendid rocras 

Are not without this often in them. 
Nor either the poorest cottages 

Without many of them. 
It is with many at their work, 

And on their journey in the morning, 
But it rests in the night 

Quietly, if there is a chance, 
Its name is to be had faultlessly 

In eleven letters; 
We desire the name of the amazing object 

Cheerfully in the SEREN. 

Waunflonegen. Thos. Job. 



On page 83 of Vol. 21 of the SEREN GOMER March 1838 is the following riddle by 
Thomas Job: 

As I was one time 

Traveling on the hill. 
On a dry day, 

I discovered an amazing object, 
Of poor appearance, 

It is the truth, nothing less, 
Lying on the gravel 

And the fresh earth; 
I was passing this 

On the other side, 
Dear Gomer folk, 

Hear my complaint and my cry; 
I did not know its nature 

until it was across my back, 
I had from it freely 

Treatment of a poor order, 
It almost brought 

My dear life to adversity. 
It gave me the same appearance, 

The same color as itself; 
Without a limb, hear this, 

It runs above the orbit; 
It did not exist 

In the severe winter. 
Splended correspondents, 

Give the name of the lowly object, 
m four letters. 

You will receive praise from me without fail. 

Waenflonegen. Thos. Job. 
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On page 45 of Vol. 23 of the SEREN GOMER February 1840 is the following riddle 
by Thomas Job: 

As I was walking through Abertawy (Abertawe = Swansea) 

One morning at dawn, 
I beheld a remarkable object, 

Which caused me great surprise; 
Standing there, looking at it, 

Ana pondering were my occupation; 
The way it was (hung) (?) 

I won't forget that in a hurry. 
Around its head were two fists (knobs or handles) 

Thvmroing it quite fiercely, 
And that is how it was going past, 

Being carried by its horns; 
And after it had passed, 

I noticed it in its entirety, 
It had a long, thin, coiling tail, 

More than sixty yards long. 
But I saw it after that 

When it had been cut down, 
And its tail cropped, and its horns removed, 

It had a sorry look now; 
And soon after that 

It was buried as in a grave, 
m an unclean place, smelling very bad, 

In a sorry state and of poor appearance; 
But on the Sunday, when going to church, 

(I had almost forgotten it,) 
I beheld the old object 

Uiere among the merry girls; 
Having got up and washed, 

More beautiful than it ever was, 
Dressed in silk clothes 

And with a knot of ribbon at the back of its foot. 
Now, wise correspondent of the SEREN, 

Give me the name of the object, 
Which is made with five letters, 

I plead that you do not tarry. 

Abertawy. Thomas Job. 

It was guessed by the translator, Marilyn Davis, to be a maypole - the 
five-letter word being 'polyn* (pole). However, she observed, that the 
dictionary gives 'bedwen fai f (May birth) or f Cangen haf ' (summer branch) (?) 
for Maypole. Bedwen is 6 letters, cangen is 5 (ng is one), but on its own 
means branch. 
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"AU1ANAC READING" 
from the Deseret News January 25, 1855 

To the Editor of the Deseret News: 

Sir: — Our Almanacs a few years ago read "sun in Aries on the 21st of March, 
Pisces on the 19th of February, Taurus on the 21st of April, &c.," but now the 
American Almanacs, as many as I have seen, read "sun in Pisces on the 20th of March, 
Aries on the 20th of April, &c.," making a difference about one Whole zodiacal 
sign. As many have applied to me for a reason of this difference, I beg leave to 
communicate, through the Deseret News, which of these two parties is in the wrong, 
for one of them must necessarily be wrong, unless the sun had miraculously fallen 
backward as it formerly did in the time of king Hfezekiah, not only 10 degrees, as it 
then did on the dial of Ahaz, but three times ten degrees at this time on the 
American almanacs* 

It is well known to observers that the fixed stars seem to shift forward in the 
heavens, from year to year, by the precession of the equinoctial points, and that 
they are at this time about 31 degrees moved from where they were in the time of 
Hyparchus, so that the stars which then appeared to be in Aries seem now to be in 
Taurus, &c.; but whether the sun is to be considered as one of these stars in this 
respect, is another question. It is true that the zodiac follows the ecliptic, and 
not the equinoctial, and every parallel of it therefore is parallel to the ecliptic, 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac are reckoned on the ecliptic, and are formed by- 
dividing it into twelve equal parts called signs, and the sun always appears to move 
in the ecliptic through the signs of the zodiac from Aries to Taurus, &c., making a 
complete revolution in ?tfiat is called a tropical year; hence the parts of the 
ecliptic, and not the constellations of fixed stars, are denominated signs of the 
zodiac. But this apparent motion of the constellations is caused by the precession 
of the equinoctial points, making then appear to move a little every year from east 
to west, contrary to the sun's annual progressive motion in the ecliptic. This is 
caused by the earth's being an oblate spheroid, for by the earth's motion on its 
axis there is more matter accumulated all around the equatorial parts than any vrtiere 
else on the earth. The sun, by attracting this redundancy of matter, brings the 
earth's equator sooner under him in every return towards it, than if there were no 
such accumulation; and as he is moving in the ecliptic, the equinoctial points 
(which are on the equator vtfiere it cuts the ecliptic) are shifted a little backward 
on the ecliptic as if it were to meet the sun at its return, which motion is found 
by observation to be about 50 seconds of a degree in a year. 

Now, the phenomena of the fixed stars are quite different to those of the sun, 
with respect to the ecliptic. The \tfiole eclipitic, or orbit of the earth, appears a 
mere point from the fixed stars, and consequently it appears always on the same side 
of then, but it goes quite round the sun, and must appear to extend the Whole 
heavens. 

If the sun, therefore, sets out from any constellation, star, or fixed point in 
the heavens, the moment it departs from an equinoctial point, it will again come to 
the same equinox 20 minutes 17 1/2 seconds of time, or 50 seconds of a degree, 
before it arrives at the same star, or fixed point, from which it set out the year 
before, so that with respect to the fixed stars, the sun and equinoctial points with 
the whole ecliptic, and therefore the signs of the zodiac with the whole year, fall 
back as if it were 30 degrees in 2160 years. But this motion we cannot experience, 
for it is always Spring with us *dien the first or vernal equinox meets the sun. But 
this motion makes the constellation of fixed stars appear to have gone backward, as 
if they were left behind 30 degrees with respect to the signs in the ecliptic in 
that tirae; and this shifting forward of the fixed stars from the sun makes the sun 
always, from generation to generation, come to the same point in the zodiac the same 
time of the year. If this were not the case, and the sun from year to year were to 
keep in the same place among the fixed stars with respect to the zodiac, as the 
authors of these almanacs seem to understand, the constellations could never appear 
to advance in the heavens, neither could we perceive any precession of the equinoc- 
tial points, Q. E. D. 

OHOMAS JOB 

Great Salt Lake City, Jan. 19, 1855. 
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"COMMENTS ON SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S ELLIPTICAL THEORY 
from the Deseret News January 30, 1855 

To the Editor of the Deseret News: 
Sir: 

While engaged in a commentary upon Newton* s Principia, I discovered several 
laws of nature never before known among mankind . One of them was the M Law of 
Planetary Rotation" by vrtiich, if the time of the diurnal rotation of any planet 
In the solar system is known, that of any other may be readily found by analogy, 
or proportion. This law, with some others, was printed in August 1847, and was 
read before the members of the Royal Society, Somerset House, London, at their 
meeting in January 1848, by Peter M. Royet, at the request, I believe, of the 
President, the Marquis of Nbrthampton. The coranunication aluded to so far pleas- 
ed that Society as to be the cause of my receiving a diploma as a Professor; and 
if it would please you, I will present you with them. (We would be very pleased 
to see them.) Ed. 

At this time, I wish to more particularly examine Newton's elliptical 
theory. Sir Isaac seems to maintain that the centripetal, or attractive force 
of any planet is much greater than the repulsive, even in the most distant part 
of its orbit, or aphelion; and he supposes this to be the reason vrtiy a planet 
deviates at all from a circular orbit, and moves in an elliptical one. He urges 
that as the attractive force, ?tfiich he says is the strongest, draws the planet 
nearer and nearer to the sun, that it also adds strength to the repulsive force 
during the \tfiole distance from the aphelion to the perihelion, at which point 
the projectile force, by its help from the attractive, comes up with and begins 
to exceed the attractive, and assigns this as the reason why the planet is not 
swallowed by the sun, but starts off in its elliptical track for the opposite 
aphelion. 

Now, this hypothesis is illy founded, and inexplicable, for how can one 
force add strength in its own direction to another ?tfiich is perpendicular to it, 
in a greater proportion than to itself? One of these forces, by overcoming the 
other, will not destroy its perpendicularity, for the repulsive force always 
tends to cause a body to fly off in a tangent to the circle, whose radius is the 
radius vector at any given point. Again, if the projectile force of a planet 
was in itself permanent, and the attractive force conspired with it in some 
degree, so as to add to its power all the way from aphelion to perihelion, and 
at that point be so much increased as to cause the planet to move in its ellip- 
tical orbit to the opposite aphelion, overcoming the sun's attraction at the 
nearest point, what hinders the planet from flying in a direct line to this 
opposite aphelion? The answer must be, the sun's attraction. Now, this is 
evident that the sun's attraction can never do this, unless it comes up with, 
and balances this accelerated projectile force. But if the sun's attractive 
balances and overcomes that force so much as to tend to bring the planet back 
towards itself, it then must of course be more powerful than the projectile 
force; hence I would now ask, how can the weaker proiectile force move the 
planet to its former aphelion, since it receives no additional power from the 
attractive force? For, as Newton justly observes, the sun's attraction acts 
against the planet's projectile power In this position. It is evident then, I 
think, that under such a theory a planet could never again reach the aphelion 
from which it at first started, but must be overcome by the sun's attraction. 

If any person thinks that he can disprove my reasoning on this point, I 
shall be much pleased to have him undertake it. 

Thomas Job 

NOTE by Bliss Brimley: See pp.116, 117 for editors answer and further coranent by 
Thomas Job. 
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NOTE: ©lis is a response in the Deseret News to Thomas Job's "Almanac 
Reading" by Orson Pratt , Senior: 

REMARKS ON THE PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 

Great Salt lake City, Jan. 29, 1855. 

Sir: — Your paper of the 25th inst. contains an article from our learned friend, 
Thomas Job, headed "Almanac Reading" tfiich contains an explanation of the "preces- 
sion of the equinoctial points upon the ecliptic." The explanation, in most re- 
spects, is correct, but, in some particulars, erroneous and calculated to mislead 
the inquiring mind. 

The first error which I will notice is stated as follows: 

"With respect to the fixed stars, the sun and equinoctial points with the vfriole 
ecliptic, and therefore the signs of the zodiac with the vrtiole year, fall back as if 
it were 30 degrees in 2160 years." 

Now it is true, that the equinoctial points, fall back upon the ecliptic, tut 
the "whole ecliptic" does not fall back ana has no annual motion in respect to the 
precession. The ecliptic has a slow annual diminution of one-half of a second of a 
degree in its obliquity to the plane of the earth's equator, which mixes itself up 
with the precession, though, because of its extreme minuteness, not affecting it to 
any appreciable extent. The ecliptic is also sublect to some other minute fluctua- 
tions arising from the disturbing effects of the planets, but it has no falling back 
as represented in the article alluded to. 

I am inclined to think however, that our learned friend only meant that the 
divisions of the ecliptic, called signs, fall back, instead of the "whole ecliptic." 
if this be his meaning, then his ideas were correct, though erroneously expressed. 
The falling back of the equinoctial points upon the ecliptic causes the twelve 
divisions of that ecliptic, called signs, to be constantly shifting their places 
upon the same from east to west. 

The second error is stated as follows: 

"But this motion," meaning the falling back of the equinoctial points, "makes 
the constellation of fixed stars appear to have gone backward, as if they were left 
behind 30 degrees with respect to the signs in the ecliptic in that time," that is, 
in 2160 years. 

Now, instead of the fixed stars appearing "to have gone backward, as if they 
were left behind 30 degrees," the appearance is directly the opposite; the 
constellation of fixed stars appear to have gone forward 30 degrees, instead of 
••backward," having increased their longitude that number of degrees by the falling 
back, not of the ecliptic, but of the zero point from which longitudes are reckoned 
on the ecliptic. 

There is one more item vftiich I will mention in the article alluded to, which, 
thoucfli not exactly erroneous, yet is calculated to convey a misunderstanding of the 
causes of the precession. 

It is stated that the precession of the equinoxes is caused by the attraction of 
the sun on the "redundancy of matter accumulated all around the equatorial parts" of 
the earth. Now this is true only so far as this cause operates. The principal 
cause is the action of the moon on that redundancy of equatorial matter: the sun 
only plays a subordinate part. 

Indeed, if the sun alone were the cause, the equinoxes would only fall back a 
little over 14 seconds of a degree per annum; and instead of requiring only 2160 
years to recede back 30 degrees, it would require over 7540 years for the nodes to 
retrograde that far. The lunar action in producing the precession is about two and 
one-half times more effective than that or the solar. If the moon acted alone the 
precession would be a little less than 36 seconds of a degree per annum, but by the 
joint action of both sun and moon, the precession becomes a little over 50 seconds 
of a degree in one year; and the equinoctial points perform one complete revolution 
from east to west on the ecliptic in about 25868 years. 
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Something over 2000 years ago, the twelve constellations of stars included with- 
in the belt of the zodiac, called Aries, Taurus, &c., were comprehended within the 
limits of the twelve signs of equal divisions of the ecliptic of the same name; but 
as the latter have shifted westward about one sign, and the constellations of the 
same name have remained nearly stationary; therefore, the constellations Aries, 
Taurus, &c., are about 30 degrees eastward of the signs Aries, Taurus, &c., In the 
ecliptic, which are only arbitrary names given to the equal divisions of the earth's 

Sth around the sun* Therefore, those Almanac maters who have computed their tables 
relation to the constellations of fixed stars, are correct, as well as those vrtio 
have computed them in relationship to the signs of the ecliptic, both sets of tables 
are correct, only one table has reference to the Aries, Taurus, &c. of the fixed 
stars, and the other table has reference to the Aries, Taurus, &c. of the ecliptic. 
Neither are in error ldien their tables are properly applied. But to avoid the con- 
fusion naturally arising from these two classes of things of the same name, the 
signs among astronomers, are coming into general disuse, and they now reckon by 
degrees, minutes and seconds. 

ORSON PRATT, Sen. 
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Yours truly, 

A Stonk in the Mountain. 



' Tor tf* Herald, j k 

Great Salt Lake Cixr, October 1st, 1860. 
UTAH HERDBOYS. 

BY JOHN ATLAS. 

Dixixx&x.— First, enter Ton, Jim, and Johnny, with a Sister.— Subject : 
"Do as your are told. 

Scene — Provo Bench. » 

Jim— Tom, O Tom, what is the hurry? Why are you run- 
ning 60? 

Tom. — Why ! don't you seo my cattle getting mixed with 
that herd going south ; unless 1 hurry quick, they will all % 
be gone. 

Jim.— Johnny, as all the north is moving south, and herds 
continually passing we had better stay between our cattle and 
the road, or else they will get mixed again ; and besides, we 
shall have the privilege of seeing the people moving. O what 
a sight of wagons 1 . The road is lined witly teams. 

Johnny. — O wnat a perplexity ! what a tormenting work is 
it to herd cattle these times ! it is almost impossible to keep 
the cattle separate. The day before yesterday I was herding 
cattle on this bench, and ten of them got mixed with a herd 
that was moving south, and it was beyond Hobble Creek be- 
fore I could get them out, and what a trouble it was to drive 
them back in the face of so many herds ; and when I got back, 
where do you think I found the rest? 

Tom. — I believe this tormenting work of driving people and 
cattle south is of the devil. If the troops had a mina to kill 
us, "suffocating is the brother of choking," and it^would be 
just as well for these to be killed by soldiers as to be driven 
about in this way. O such a deplorable sight, you see in that 
company, women, with suckling children on their backs, wad- 
ing through the mire ; some driving cattle, some hogs or sheep, 
both tired, hungry and naked, with little boys and girls, or 
very old men, driving the teams along, almost all crying and 
weeping. I would wish to God that my eyes had never seen 
them. 

Johnny. — O Tom, it is awful indeed to seo women, grand- 
dadies and children emigrate under such circumstances in such 
stormy weather as this, but let us draw nigh to the road and 
speak to some of them. Well brethren and sisters, you are 
moving along it seems. 

A Sister.— -Yes, fair young brethren, and you should hail your 
happiness, now-a-day, that you are inhabitants of the southern 
valley, not being under the necessity of moving away as we 
are, leaving our delightful homes, our farms, our fine bouses, 
our gardens and orchards, our dear bought improvements for 
many years, to the mercy of the furious flamesf or to be with- 
ered away by the scorching heat of the sun, for the want of 
virtuous, irrigating streams ; our wheat stacks, our granaries, 
our rich flour bins and meat barrels, are left to destruction, 
and here we are, dragging a rcmant of our stock along, most 
part are lost by the way, some would stray back to their dear 
native land, some overtaken or driven away by greedy thieves, 
and many are daily falling with hard labor and hunger, and 
we scarcely have but a hope left for us already, and where are 
we going to? and what will become of us hereafter? the only 
wise God knows. 

Johnny. — Dear sister, our happiness here is not so comp]ete 
as you might suspect, 6ince so many strange stock are brought 
to our country; our grass is devoured, our cattle scattered in 
all directions, get mixed with yfftir/irerds and are driven away, 
and there we are traversing \h$ country, running, hunting 
over hill, over dale, such a troublesome time is it for herdboys; 
but tell me, how is the road from here to Salt Lake? 
Sister.— O very bad indeed, for lo ! about Mill Creek, and 
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from there to the city, the road was full of wagons, most all of 
them was stalled in the sludge, and most of the cattle mired, 
our crying babies rolling in mire, covered with snow, shiver - 
in<* with cold, horrible to bo seen ; their tender mothers pad- 
dling in the dirt, some were engaged in pulling the mired cat- 
tle out of tho mud holes, some in casting their boxes, wheat, 
and flour sacks, out to tho ditqhes, and some in rolling out of 
the raud tho filthy wheels, while others wero dragging their 
children along tho wide prairie toward Big;Cottonwood, leav- 
ing their goods, their stock and provisions wherever they were. 
Oh! 1 have seen death raging on all hands, mothers hugging 
up their dying children, and babies sucking tho cold breasts of 
dying mothers, while oho was groaning in the agonies of un- 
timely birth; such are tho. troubles, such aro tho sufferings of 
Zion's fair dames ; all our able-bodied men being called out to 
Echo Canion, to resist the trpops of the United States. 

Tom.— Halt, halt ! I can't stand it, my hair stands on end, my 
blood freezes in my veins, my sinews shrink, my heart palpi- 
tates, it faints, it fails'. , , 

Johnny. — Torn, Tom, what is tho matter; suppose you was 
crossing tho plains, the year before last, with the last company 
of hand-carts, what would you say then; this is only a glimpse, 
amere^iadow of what people suffered there, where so many 
hundreas of men, women, and children, were loft in the snow;* 
Borao dead, 6omo half dead, of what death you could not dis- 
cern, whether it was of hunger or cold, of what kind of starva- 
tion did tho people not suffer ; some having their limbs frozen 
on their bodies, 6omA losing their hands/some their feet, all 
lamenting in tho greatest agony. v 

Tom.— O horrid! horrid! And who was tho instigator of' 
this movement? Brigham Young, if you please, our Prophet, 
Seer and Revelator ; and I say what I said before, it is of the 
devil. 

Jj»i.~0 Tom, Tom, you are presumptuous, you had better 
tako care of yourself, you are on a dangerous ground, you are 
on the brink of apostacy. 1 know, Tom, that it is the will of 
tho Lola, which ho revealed to his servant the Prophet, that 
the people should- move. Ho swore that the soldiers should 
never come into these vallies,and that if the earth shall not 
open her mouth and swallow them up as it did Cora, Dathan, 
and Abiram, that tho moving of tho people from the valley, 
and the burning down of tho cities and villages would most 
certainly prevent them, and turn them back. Praised bo the 
Lord, let his will, bo done, blessed bo his Prophet Brigham ! 

Tom.— I believe in the principles and in the fullness of the 
gospel, but in Brigham Young I don't believe, nor in any of 
his prophecies, and I can't see what end this move will answer. 
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Xow run to the Bishop, Jim, and tell him that I am on the 
rback ground," and in the spirit of apo9tacy, ha! ha! 

Jim. — I know what end this move will answer, or anything 
else suggested by the President, is none of your business, it is 
Your du^y to yield implicit obedience to the authorities set over 
you, ask counsel on all occasions, and act in all things just as 
you are told, and that is the chief topic of our most blessed 
religion, and dare not ask any questions, take my counsel on 
it. neither doubt the authority, or speak an}' word in deroga- 
tion of Brigham Young, lest you have " your d throat cut, 

and sent to hell cross lots." 

Tom. — Am I not a free agent, Jim ? and can't I-do just as I 
feel, and be accountable for myself. 

Jim. — If you will be damned you can. If 3-ou want to be 
saved you must do&s you are told, and not look to those that 
are placed over you for any thing but for counsel. How many 
times have we heard Brigham Young explaining from the stand 
that the only safe way for us to obtain salvation is, to do as we 
are told, and ask no questions. 

Tom. — Yes, many times, Jim, and I believe it too, for if any 
one will not do just as Brigham Young 6ays (or even the 
Bishop), he will send his bloody Danites to cut his throat, and 
say, that man is of no use for me, go brethren and put him out 
of the way. That is the language, and I know it, and that is 
the reason that you see so many of the northern folks paddling 
the southern dirt. I say it, for it was preached through all 
the different wards, that u tlie good sheep will know the good 
shepherd's voice, and will follow him, but the goats will not 
follow him. and they shall have their tails est two inches be- 
low their ears." ^ 

Johnny. — You see, Jim, the only salvation that Brigham 
Young preaches to his people is to do as they are told, but 
such kind of salvation will not do for me ; it is the same kind 
of salvation as the devil preached before in heaven, when he 
offered to save all mankind, as revealed to Joseph the Seer. 
The devil is the author of it, his plan was to deprive them of 
their agency, or in other words, to have them to do as they 
are told. ' 

Tom. — Thank you, Johnny, you are right; now, you see, 
Jim, as I told you before, and I yet 6tand to it, this move- 
ment is of the devil, and Johnny proved it. * A little whije ago 
I was listening to Heber C. Kimball preaching from the stand 
in the Tabernacle, that they did not want the wise men and 
learned men among their community, and he advised them to 
leave, observing that the bejBt Latter Day Saints were the 
dunces, who were accustomed to hard labor and servitude, 
not to mind any thing, but to do as they are told. 



Johnny. — Yes, Tom, you see they don't want anybody ht!re 
capablo of discovering their cunning schemes, but I take the 
liberty of looking aifler them, and I can not-discover anything 
in any of their movements but what tends to wealth and worldly 
power. 

ji nlm — Well, what do you see in this move that tends to 
wealth and worldly power. 

Johnny. — This move is carried on on the same plan as the 
Perpetual Emigration Funds. There is a contribution made 
among the saints in all parts of the earth, under the garb 
of moving tho poor saints to the south, and millons of dol- 
lars are collected, which all go to the coffers of Brigham 
Young, for if there be any poor hero that are not able to 
move themselves, their neighbors shall be called to help them 
out; besides, 60 many hundreds of able teams are daily sent 
from hero up to Salt Lake, and other northern regions, to 
fetch the poor along, anc^ all this expense is charged to the 
poor again, and they will hayo to pay it by their hard labor 
to Brigham Young, and so he will be paid twioe for nothing, 
the same as in tho Perpetual Emigration Funds; but the 
chief aim was to prevent the soldiers, the civil officers*, and 
the governor, from coming in, and to cause the governor to 
resign and turn back, so that he might continue to be the 
governor himself; so every plan and movement must aim to 
both wealth and worldly power. 

Tom.—That is all true, Johnny, Brigham Young knew Gov- 
ernor Cummings to be a tender-hearted man, full of mercy 
and compassion toward the poor, and he thought that Cum- 
mings would ratbc*| resign his office, and return home, than to 
put the people in such commotion on account of him; but J 
guess Governor Cummings discovered the scheme. 

Johnny. — That is something like it, Tom, but I must bid 
farewell to you boys ; some of my cattle are already over the 
blough, I must run to head them. 

Jim. — Good by boys. I would advise you to repent of your 
sins; to watch and pray against apostacy. 

Tom. — You must first convince us, Jim, and then we shall 
repent and improve, which I hope you will be able to do the 
next time we meet, so farewell. 
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This appendix contains information given by Thomas Job in the NATIVITY OF 
ELIZABETH JOB. The first listings are events that had PREVIOUSLY HAPPENED in the 
life of Elizabeth Davies Job before Thomas Job wrote her chart. 



T. Job 
Date 

yr mos day 



B.Briraley Event 
Date 



12 
19 9 

19 11 

20 6 

21 10 

23 8 

24 



3 (Sep 1847) A little brother burnt to death 

(Jun 1855) Mother died 

1 (Aug 1855) Married in Salt Lake 
(Mar 1856) A son born 

2 (Jul 1857) Second son born 

(May 1859) Had the mountain feaver 

( 1859) Msved to Spanish Fork 

(Jan I860) A daughter born 

(Feb I860) Dangerous illness, feaver &c. 

3 (Sep I860) Buying land in Spanish Fork 

2 (Nov 1861) Hard sickness again 
(Feb 1862) Third son born 

( 1862) MDving in Spanish Fork 

3 (Oct 1862) A little daughter died 

1 (Apr 1864) Joined the Reorganized Church 

29 4 1 (Jan 1865) Annoyance and persecutions 

29 11 3 (Aug 1865) A fourth son born 

30 9 3 (Jun 1866) Moving to Goshen under this 

31 2 (Nov 1866) A child died and hard sickness - 

milk derangement 

2 (Nov 1866) Son born - the above 

3 (Mar 1867) The sickness now dangerous 
2 (Jun 1867) Danger to the life. (Hyleg) 

2 (Dec 1867) A journey to Salt Lake 

3 (Aug 1878) Son died 



24 
24 
26 

26 
26 
27 
27 
28 



4 
5 


2 

5 

1 
7 



31 
31 
31 
32 



42 11 



Actual Date it 
Happened 



2 May 1855 
18 Aug 1855 
13 Jun 1856 

9 May 1858 



1858 
15 Jun 1860 



27 Oct 1862 

25 Aug 1861 
6 Apr 1864 



26 Dec 1864 
before Dec 1864 
15 May 1867 



2 May 1867 



7 Feb 1879 



happen 
48 9 



49 
49 3 



The remaining entries are the events that Thomas Job predicted would 
LATER in the life of Elizabeth Davies Job. 



49 9 



50 6 
50 7 
50 7 













49 11 



3 
1 
2 



(Jun 1884) 



(Sep 1884) 
(Dec 1884) 



49 4 (Jan 1885) 

to 

49 8 



(Jun 1885) 
(Aug 1885) 

(Mar 1886) 

(Apr 1886) 

(Apr 1886) 
Went to 



50 9 2 (Jun 1886) 



These are bad aspects - feaver or accident by 
fire, heat or arms or horses. Danger of dis- 
grace and death of parents, so act wisely. 
Changes, journey, friendship of ladies. 
Health, peace of mind, wealth, enjoyment, honor, 
dignity, preferment &c. 

Profit by iournies, writings, or literature, 

fame, benefit from children, inclination to 

travel &c. 

Unexpected troubles, theft, and likely death 

of a distant relative. 

Friendship and benefit from ladies and changes 

and iournies and profit by them, marriage of 

children, enjoyment & c. 

Profitable & honorable friends, honor, journies, 
children marriages. 

Danger of sickness from cold humours abound, 
dropsy, gout, back ache, rheumatism, troubles. 
Renown, peace, profit, publicity. 



Disputes & quarrels with women, enemies, cor- 
rupt & humours, disease. 



Wales 
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T. Job B. Brlmley 
Date 



51 (Sep 1886) 



51 2 (Nov 1886) 
51 6 1 (Mar 1887) 



Event 



Actual Date 

of 

Happening 



51 
of 
53 
53 


6 

1 
11 


3 

3 



(Mar 1887) 
(Aug 1889) 


54 


1 


3 


(Oct 1889) 


54 
to 
55 


3 
3 


1 

1 


(Dec 1889) 
(Dec 1890) 


55 

55 


3 

7 


1 



(Dec 1890) 
(Apr 1891) 


55 
55 


8 
10 






(May 1891) 
(Jul 1891) 


56 


2 





(Nov 1891) 



56 3 (Dec 1891) 
56 4 3 (Jan 1892) 

56 8 (May 1892 



56 
to 


8 


3 


(May 1892 


56 


9 





(Jun 1892 


57 





2 


(Sep 1892 


57 


3 





(Dec 1892 


57 


7 


3 


(Apr 1893 


58 


3 


2 


(Dec 1893 


58 


8 


1 


(May 1894 


58 
to 
59 


10 
7 






(Jul 1894 
(Apr 1895 



60 1 (Oct 1895 



60 1 (Oct 1895 



Herbert married 
14 May 1887 



Danger to life and health from cold, 
agues feavers, dropsy, gout, gravel, 
apoplexy, troubles, losses. 
Losses by thieves, land jumpers &c. 
Profit, friends, publicity, honor, 
journies, marriage of children, much 
gain and satisfaction* 

Pleasures and happiness, gifts and 
favours of ladies, prosperity from 
ladies, settlement of debt* 
Gold complaints, danger of fall, death 
of the father if now alive, troiables 
from lands, travel not. 

Avoid lawsuits, deceit of grand men, 
pease, disrespect, losses, &c. 
Chronic cold & melancholy diseases in 
the head, heart & back, sore eyes, falls, 
the father or husband will likely die 
when she is 54 T. Job died 

23 Dec 1890 
Losses by thieves if not careful. 
Uhexpected benefits from children, 
also journies, 

changes and gain by writings also gain 
by trials or lawyers &c. friendship from 
ladies. 

Sorrow, misfortune, feavers, &c. hurts, 
losses by thieves, enemies, danger to 
life and health &c. 
Better health, pleasures, &c. 
Some sudden misfortune, death of far off 
relatives. Do not travel or speculate &c. 
Now you can travel or change. 



Pleasant and happy period, health and 

successes, pleasure, favors and honor 

from ladies &c. 

Marriage or settlement of her children, 

happy journies, &c. 

Peaver or accidents by fire, water. 

This is a weak aspect but good for health 
and increase of wealth. 
Mirth, and pleasure, marriage of children, 
friends, prosperity, new clothes, going to 
a new house, buying furnitures. 
Contentment, journey, prosperity, friends. 

Sorrow, feavers, accidents by fire or water, 
arms, &c. Loss by thieves &c. Active enemies, 
sore back or kidnies, and quarreling and law 
suits, dogs, horses. 

Sudden grief, losses, death of relatives 
&c. Strange conduct, troubles by tales, 
uncommon accidents, and journies. 

Changes, journies, success, reading &c. 

Friendship of ladies, benefit by children, 

one may get married or promoted. 

Danger or quarreling with great men, acute 

feavers or accident fire, arms. 

Clara Job md 
10 Apr 1898 
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Letters written by Daniel Job (son of Thomas Job) containing family history, while 
he was a patient at the Utah County Infirmary in Provo, Utah. 

June 5, 1930 - letter to Laura Merrill Peterson of Sraithfield, Utah 

Aug 21, 1932 - letter to John Shepherd of Benjamin, Utah 

Jan 17, 1933 - letter to William Shepherd of Burley, Idaho 

Mar 4, 1934 - letter to Hannah Shepnerd Jarvis of Magna, Utah 

These letters all contain much of the same material, some of it copied from 
other sources. I have combined them in order to avoid a multiplicity or inform- 
ation. I have also included any information that was unique to each letter. 

John's letter: 

Complying with your request for a record of the Job family I am giving 
it to you as near as I can. It is kind of mixed up but you can get a line 
on your Grandfather's life and his family. So here it is for you, John, by 
Daniel Job. 

From William's letter: 

"My dear nephew, Your letter come yesterday and I was much pleased to 
hear from you again and that you are all well and doing as well as the rest 
of us. 

As for myself I am well and feeling fine now, but I have got so big 
and fat I had to leave Goshen as I could not do anything to help the folks 
over thare. So I come over here to this place to live. It is a fine place 
for old men and old women and old cripples like me. The place is kept 
clean and warm and the Food is good but this place has three names. You 
can call it anything you want to the Poore House, the Old Folks Home, or 
the Utah Co. Infirmary, but it is a good place to live just the same. 

I have not herd from the folks in Goshen this year but I think thay 
are all right, accept your Aunt Clara boy. He never did get any better. 
He cant walk, he cant talk, he cant eat, thay have to stuff the food way 
down his throte before he can swolow it. He cant even drink water. He is 
in bad shape now for 12 years. 

The two Girls are married and one of them Blanch Kay has a bright 
little girl about 3 years old, but Meda Woodard the youngest girl has no 
children yet. 

I have not seen your brother John or herd from him for about to years 
only I saw in the papper that the Bishop of Benjamin has had him for his 
first counsler. I wrot to John last month but recived no ansure yet. Now. 
I am going to quit for this time and this find you and your famley all 
well. 

From your Uncle Daniel Job. 

P.S. Next time you write tell me children you have. Will. 
P.S. The reasion your Mother and her sister Elizabth Job Shepherd left 
home was becase thay was scared and afrade the Mormons would come any night 
and murder the whole Job famley. Your Mother walked from Goshen to Spanish 
Fork bare footed to Marrie your Father but her sister had shoes on but walk 
most of the way barefooted to save her shoes. 

[Comment by Bliss Brimley: These two girls did not leave home at the 
same time. Mary left tne home in Spanish Fork and went by horseback 
to her mother in South Cottonwood, Salt Lake County. Elizabeth did 
walk to Spanish Fork several years later to marry Adamson Shepherd.] 

All letters contain: 

My father was Thomas Job, the Great Astronomer, and was born at 
Llanpumsaint, County of Carmarthen, South Wales October 12, 1812. 

Copied from the family bible: 

Thomas JoVs father was Daniel Job - he was born October 30, 1767 at 
Pant Mawr Ystyn Abergwilly, County of Carmarthenshire, South Wales and died 
December 21, 1850 or 1851 aged 86 years old. Daniel Job's mother's name 
was Ester and died at the same place when 89 years old. Daniel Job's 
father was Job Davies and died when 86 years old at Cneupistill, South 
Wales. Job Davies father was David Thomas, the Great Welsh Poet. He was 
born and died (1760-1822) at Llanpumsaint, South Wales when 87 years old. 
He raised his children at Llanucnen near the same place. His wife Lydia 
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was born & raised in Cefn-y-bedd. His children Naomi, Perses, and Bety Ann. 

From Williams 1 letter: 

And his [David Thomas's] father was a General in the Welsh Army when 
Wales fought tor thare Independence from England but I have forgoten his 
name* 



Inserted in J.A. Job Remarks by Daniel Job in letter to John: 

Soon after this Brigham Young ordered Mr. Thomas Job to leave Salt 
Lake City which he did as he knew he would not live long, so he moved to 
Spring Ville in with his three children - your Mother and her sister. The 
other sister dide in Wales in 1853. 

Inserted in J.A. Job Remarks by Daniel Job in a letter to William: 

One time he [Thomas Job] walked from Goshen, Utah, to Malad, Idaho to 
preach to the people thare. 

Inserted in J.A. Job Remarks by Daniel Job in a letter to Hannah: 

After living in Springville about two years, the Mormon Bishop Aaron 
Johnson and six other Mormons went to his house and ordered my Father and 
Mother and your Grandmother and your mother and her sister Mary and his two 
little boys Thomas Daniel Job and Herbert Davies Job, just a little baby, 
to leave Springville at once. Then he, Thomas Job, settled in Spanish Fork 
and lived there about six or seven years where three children were born. 

[Comment by Bliss Brimley: Brigham Young ordered the entire 
population of Davis and Salt Lake Counties to leave and move south 
prior to the advance of Johnston 1 s Army, not just the Job family.] 

Also in Hannah's letter 

Mr Thomas Job was baptized to the Reorganized Church under Joseph 
Smith April 8, 1864 at Great Salt Lake City, Utah and was confirmed and 
ordained an eider the same day by Alex McCord. Elizabeth Job, wife of 
Thomas Job. was baptized April 25. 1864 by Thomas Job and confirmed the 
same day by Mr George M Rust (Rush). Miss Elizabeth Job who married Add 



Shepherd was baptized by her father, Mr Thomas Job the same day and 
confirmed by Charles . W Lang, Elder. Miss Mary Job who married a man named 




ijoined , - „ 

[Comment by Bliss Brimley: Mary Job who married Freeborn Shepherd 
Merrill had left the home of her father a few years before he joined 
the Reorganized Church and surely was not baptized into that Church. 
Elizabeth may have been baptized by her father, however, the records 
at the Historian's Office of the Reorganized Church in Independence. 
Missouri do not show that she was ever a member. It is true that both 
of the girls did rejoin the Utah Mormon Church.] 

Inserted in the letters to John and Hannah: 

The death of Mr Thomas Job, the Great Astronomer, at his home near 
Goshen, Utah December 23, 1890 at the age of 78 years was mourned by the 
great astronomers all over the world. He made several contributions for 
the advancement of Science, namely: "The Cause of the Rotation of Planets, 
"The Cause of the Secular Variation of the Magnetic Needle," "A New Theory 
of the Rainbow," "Lunar Phenomena," and many others, many of which were 
published in the Salt Lake Tribune and many other of the leading Scientific 
Papers in America and Europe. 

Accounts of the following are very much the same in all letters: 

I want to say that my Father and your grandfather could not get along with 
the Mormons at all. they fighting all athe way from Salt Lake City to 
Goshen, Utah, so I thought I would tell you something about their troubles. 
Soon after this [when he joined the Reorganized Church] 40 or 50 Mormons 
went to my Father's house when my Mother was sick and broke all the windows 
and doors in the house, tore off the roof and shot several bullets into the 
house and then told my father and mother to leave Spanish Fork inside of 24 
hours, but he did not leave untill April or May 1865 as it was to late in 
the fall to fix up a new home some whare els as he had his hay up for the 
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winter for his oxon and milch cows, so he fixed up the house and staid in 
Spanish Fork till Spring. <o ^ c 

Then he left and went to Nephi, Utah in April or May 1865 but the 
Mormons told him he could not settle thare so he went to Goshen, Utah and a 
two room house and 160 acres of land from a man by the name of Andrew 
Tracen and told the Mormons thare that he had come to stay. And 1860 the 
Goshen Mormons moved the town six miles South and left Thomas Job and his 
familey all a lone whare the old Town used to be and he lived thare untill 
he dide in Dec 23th 1890. 

[Comments by Bliss Brimley: There are no records to prove or disprove 
that Thomas Job went to Nephi before he settling in Goshen. The Job 
ranch is 3 miles from the town of Goshen, not 6 as stated above.] 

But the Mormons still kept mobbing the Job family under Bishop Cook, I 
believe. They would not sell him any food for a year or two so he had to 
go to Camp Floyd and get it from the Johnson's Army. 

[Comments by Bliss Brimley: The history of Camp Floyd shows that that 
entire installation was moved out because of the Civil War prior to 
the time the Job's moved to Goshen, making it impossible for Thomas 
Job to go there for supplies after moving to Goshen. He probably went 
from Spanish Fork as some people from the surrounding towns did.] 

A little later three Mormons went to Bishop Price and asked for a permit to 
go down to Job's house and murder the whole Job famley but Bishop Price 
refused them and sent word to my father and your grandfather by his son for 
Mr Job to protect himself and family - and believe me we had our guns 
loaded with buckshot and every time the dog barked we were on the lookout. 
But the Job famley lived through all and came out of it singing Home, 
Sweet Home." 

About the year 1882 they sent a man by the name of Batch [one account 
says Bage] Stuard from Payson to kill Thomas Job and his famley. Two of Mr 
Stuard's boys who was working in Tintic was told to tie Job s hand and foot 
and they gave him a crown of steel, a band to fit over Job s head and this 
crown was fixed up with about 40 steel chicken bills so fixed that when he 
pulled a wire, these chicken bills, which were to be red hot before it was 
placed on Job's head would pick his eyes out and the flesh of his face 
until he was dead and this was to be done right before his famley s eyes. 
My father was in the house at the time with a shot gun waiting for him to 
come in. 

My Mother went to the window which was up and told him to leave the 
place and he threw a knife through the window at her but missed her. Just 
then 4 men drove up to the house and asked what was the matter and when 
told they went out and took the crown of chicken bills away from him 
slapped his face a few times and told him to get out of there. Then the 
man left and we never saw him anymore. We still have the knife (a dirk) 
and the crown of chicken bills to remember him by and besides this they 
played 101 other dirty tricks on the Job famley. I could tell you a lot 
more but this will give you a line up of the Thomas Job famley. 

[Comment by Bliss Brimley: I believe there was some basis of truth in 
these stories, however, I think they were greatly embellished with 
every telling over the years (compare Dan s account of the trouble in 
Spanish Fork with the "Saints Herald" account, for instance.) I do 
not believe "The Mormons" represented the Mormon Church. There were 
many more law abiding citizens than there were renegades. Compare 
Utah towns with frontier towns in any other western states and Utah 
shows much cleaner record, even though there were certain incidents 
that should never have happened. Because they happened does not mean 
that the principles of the Church are false, nor its leaders corrupt.] 

Nearly the same in all letters: 

Thomas Job's first wife was Anna Daniels Job._ _ Mary her oldest 
daughter was born at Ffosybrogla. 
Wales on the 21st of Sep 184 _. 
[Another account says she died in August 1880.] 
Marrel and made their home at Smithfield, Utah and their folks still live 
there. One of her sons is running a dry goods store in Farmington, Utah. 
Her sister, Elizabeth Job Shepherd, your Mother, was born in the same place 
on May 9th, 1851 and died about 1899. Another sister, Anna do Job, was 
born at the same place Sep 17th 1853 and died March 20th 1854. 
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[Comment by Bliss Brimley: There are several errors in the above. 
Anna's name was Hannah, although the British habit of pronouncing an 
'h' when it isn't there and leaving it off when it is there probably 
accounts for this. Several of the dates are incorrect but since 
Daniel did not know these people very well. The 'do' in the name of 
Anne do Job stands for ditto and is not part of her name and has 
somehow been misconstrued.] 

Information is nearly alike in all the letters: 

Elizabeth Davies Job was born Sep 6th 1835 at Capel in the Parish of 
Llangadog, Carmarthen Shire, South Wales. Married to Thomas Job Aug 18th 
1855 at Great Salt Lake City, Utah. Her Mother, Mary Davies, the Mother of 
Elizabeth Davies above, was burried at Llanwerda on the 20th of May 1855. 
Her virgin name was Mary Harries aged about 50 years. Her Father was born 
March 13th 1808 at 6:20 a.m. 

JOHN DAVIES, her oldest brother was born March 23rd 1838 at 8 a.m. 
JOEL DAVIES, her second brother was born Dec 17th 1832. 
MASSON DAVIES was born Aug 18th 1849 - died Mar 16th 1872 age 23 yrs. 
HERBERT DAVIES was born Dec 17th 1852. 

MARY DAVIES died May 2nd 1885 aged 48 years [Note by Bliss Brimley: 
This surely must be her mother, Mary Davies, who died May 2nd 1855 
aged 48 years as Elizabeth had no sister.] 
GEORGE DAVIES died Oct 13th 1861 aged 21 years. 

SARAH JANE DAVIES was born Jan 10, 1868 and as far as I know is still 
living yet June 15th 1930. [Note by Bliss Brimley: This was a daugh- 
ter of Herbert whom Elizabeth came to know very well when she visited 
there in 1886.] 

Elizabeth Job's Father's name was John Davies and he oned and opperated the 
largest wooling mills in South Wales and his son John run a string of Drug 
Stores in London, England and thay ware both a live in 1886 when my Mother 
was over in Wales. But I have not herd from them since. 

The information that follows is the same in all letters: 

Famley Record of Thomas Job Goshen, Utah 

Thomas Job was born on 20th of October 1812 at Ffosybrogan in the 
Parish of Llanpumsaint, in the County of Carmarthen Shire. South Wales 
in Great Brittain at 4:41 a.m. Died at Goshen, Utah Dec 23, 1890 aged 
78 years, 2 months and 3 days of old age. 

Elizabeth Davies Job, his wife, was born Sep 6, 1835 at Capel in 
the "PaflsK of LiangadogT Carmarthen Shire, South Wales. Married to 
Thomas Job Aug 18. 1855 at Great Salt Lake City, Utah. Died Aug 18th 
1915 at Goshen, Utah of old age, 75 years. 

Thomas Daniel Job, son or Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born June 
13th at one o t cTocKp.m. in Great Salt Lake City in the year 1856. 
Died the 9th of December. 1927 at 5 a.m. at Goshen. Utah. 

Herbert Davies Job, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born May 
9th 1858 at SpringvilleTutah at 10 o'clock a.m. 

Rachel jane Job, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born 
June lDtn 1861 berrlea at Spanish Fork & later moved to Goshen, Utah. 

John Davies Job was born Oct 17th 1862 at Spanish Fork, Utah died 
Oct lUth 1916 at Park City, Utah. Burried at Goshen, Utah. 

Jason Alexander Job was born at Spanish Fork, Utah, Dec 26th 1864 
at 9 p.m. son or rnomas and Elizabeth Job. 

George David Job, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born at 
Goshen, utan May zncTat 9 p.m. 

Daniel Job, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born at Goshen, 
Utah, — Ma]r78nsri868 at 1:50 a.m. and is still alive June 15th 1930 but 
on the bum. I am the only one of the Thomas Job famley living now, 
all the rest is dead. 

Walter Davies Job, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born at 
Goshen;; OFah, March "8th 1872 about 4 p.m. and died Feb 7th 1879 aged 6 
years and 11 months lacking 1 day. 

Clara Job, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Job, was born at 
Goshen;; — UtaTT~July 1th 1875, at 4:40 p.m. and died Sep 28th 1925 at 
8:45 p.m. 
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Ernest Walter Job, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Job was born at 
Goshen, Utah, April 8IE188O at 2:30 p.m. and died June 24 1901. 

Three of the letters contain the communication from the dead brother, Walter and it 
will not be repeated here. 

Two of the letters contain the notice of Thomas Job's school in Salt Lake City and 
since it is also in the body of the book, it will not be repeated here. 

Two of the letters contain Jason's poem, "A Tenderfoot's Mistake." It will not be 
repeated here. 

The following entries vary considerably in each letter: 

From Hannah's letter: 

Thomas Job, my father had 3 brothers and 4 sisters. Your and my 
uncles were David Davis Job who died in Spanish Fork about 1882 at the age 
of 90 years. 

From John's letter: 

Now, John, Thomas had some brothers which I will tell you about as 
near as I can. One of them came to Utah. His name was David Davis Job. 
He died in Spanish Fork in the early eighties (about 1882) aged 88 years. 

From William's letter: 

Thomas Job. my father brothers and your and my uncles were David Davis 
Job who died in Spanish Fork, Utah about 1884 aged 88 years, but I don't 
know anything about him. 

From John's letter: 

Another brother went to Sydney, Australia and became one of the 
largest sheep owners in that country. His name was Samuel Job. We got a 
letter from him in 1882. [Another letter said a letter came from Australia 
in 1880] I think that is all I know about him. 

From William's letter: 

The brother that went to Australia become one of the largest Sheep 
oners in that country and was very rich so I herd the folks say. We got a 
letter from him about the year 1870. He was an old Bachelor, the folks 
said, but I don't know any thing about him. 

From Hannah's letter 

My fathers sister Sarah settled in Milwaukee, Wisconsin and I don't 
know what her name was. I think it was Sarah. But she died there abut 
1885 age 103. She was the oldest woman in Milwaukee when she died. That 
is all I know about her. 

From John's letter: 

We had an aunt who came to the United Sates and she settled in 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin but I don't know anything about her. I think her name 
was Sarah Job and she died about 1883 at the age of 102 years. I heard 
them say she was the oldest woman in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

From John's letter 

Another brother came to the United States and settled in Wisconsin. 
His name was Benjamin J. Davis Job and he had 9 sons. These men are all 
mine and your Uncles, John Sheperd. The nine sons are as follows: Daniel 
Job. he was one of Chicago's leading doctors, Joseph, Alfred. John, 
William, Thomas, Stephen, Albert, George. These boys were all raised on 
one farm. The Davis boys are all interested and most of them are actively 
engaged in manufacturing and selling Davis Cream Separators, Office and 
Factory of the Davis Dairy Machinery Dept. the Industrial Construction 
Company. Doors 52-54-56-58-60-62-64-66 North Clinton Street between Lake 
Street and Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Illinois U.S.A. These boys are your 
first cousins. John. The Davis Cream Separator is sold on 30 days Free 
Trial the only Separator Manufactured with Perfect Bowl - ever balanced 
consequently never out of balance. This is B.J. Davis Job and his nine 
sons. Thay owned this Property in Chicago and its worth several millions 
of dollars, but I havent nerd any think about them for meny years. Thay 
may all be dead now, Will, but I guess there children are runing the Plant. 
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From John's letter: 

You also have an Uncle in Swansea, South Wales. He had four sons 
and he and his sons own the Electric Light and Bower of Swansea, South 
Wales and in 1929 they bought $5 million dollars worth of Electric 
Equipment in New York U.S.A. for their plant, so I am told. I can f t 
think of their names just now tut I think it is Morgan Job. I have 
their names but I left them with Ann Job at Grandview on Provo Bench. 

From Hannah 1 s letter: 

His oldest sister died in Wales at the age of 76 years and his 
twin sisters are still living in Wales at the age of 93 years. 1 have 
forgotten their names now, but my sister-in-law, living at Grandview 
on Provo Bench on Dugway Road has their names. They are known as 
famous Welch twins. 

From John f s letter: 

We also have three aunts in Swansea, South Wales. Two of them 
were still living in 1927 aged 75 years. They are famous Welch twins 
that you read about some years ago 1926, I think. I will go out to 
Ann Job's place some day and get the names and addresses of all of our 
folks in VfeLles and send them to you, John Sheperd, as I can't think of 
them now. 

[Comments by Bliss Brimley: This is the most confusing part of 
what Daniel Job wrote, the reason betog that it was the part he 
knew least about. The most believable is the part about Benjamin 
J. Davis and his family and he obviously copied that from old 
letters, etc. Old letters from Wales (dated 1927) vtfiich Dan gave 
to his nephew, Douglas Job, establish that the electrical plant 
was a retail electrical store and the elderly twins were not 
aunts but cousins. They were alive (and in their 70' s) in 1927, 
as confirmed by a newspaper clipping sent from Wales. The names 
and addresses were left with his sister-in-law in Grandview as he 
said, however, she tired of moving the box of old papers, which 
all seemed to be written in Welsn (thus unable to be read) and 
she burned them. What a mine of information they would be to us 
now.] 

The information that follows appeared only once and each in a separate letter, 
as specified in the marginal references: 

From William's letter: 

A strange thing happened after this boy was burred. One day my 
Mother called ray sister Clara in to dinner, and when she com in she 
said MDther make Walter get out of my high chair and eat at his own 
place at the table and Mother said why Walter isent in your chair 
Clara. Yes he is, I can see him in my chair and I want you to make 
him get out of it or I wont eate. My Father was in Salt Lake City 
when the boy died and a women met him on the street and said Why Mr 
Job why are you in the City and your little boy Walter is dead, and 
Father said no such thing I just left home a few days ago and the 
folks ware all well. Ana the woman Mrs Keller sed to him Walter is 
dead and you will soon get the news Mr Job. 

From Hannah's letter: 

Well, Hannah, if you haven't got it, here is a record of your 
sisters folks. Mr. Barley P. Fullmer, husband of Sarah Shepherd. Mr. 
Fullmer was born in Springville, Utah 14 Feb 1875. His children are 
nine sons and daughters: Mrs. L.H. Johnson, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Don; Bert; and Latter Fullmer, Spanish Fork, Utah; L.O. Fullmer, Cedar 
City, Utah; Mrs. Ann Staith, Los Angeles, California; P.A. Fullmer, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; McCoy Fullmer, Spokane, Washington; Elwood Fullmer, 
Aberdeen, Washington. Six brothers and sisters: Charles Fullmer, Salt 
Lake; Alma Fullmer, Springville, Utah; Mrs. Luke Strong, Provo, Utah; 
Mrs. Ethel Wood; and Mrs. Mabel Jones, Preston, Idaho; and Don 
Fullmer, Hollywood, California; and his parents living in Springville. 
He got killed in the Utah Galena Mine in North Tintic. Hie Fullmer 
boys are grandsons and the girls are granddaughters of Ihomas Job, the 
Great Astronomer. 

From Hannah's letter I copied the sketch of Daniel's life in the body of the 
story so I will not repeat it again here. 
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CORRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THOMAS JOB AND OFFICERS OF RLDS CHURCH 

LETTER No* 1 

Goshen, Utah, Jan 18, 1890 

Br. Joseph Smith 

I feel impressed to write you a few lines once more in hope that they 
will be read in the same spirit as that in vtfiich they are written, being 
likely the last as I am in ray 78th year now, being in good health & spirit, 
and as usual working very hard. It seemed to me from your last letter to 
me that you misunderstood ray object in writing to you. It is not for me to 
call up again Br. Gillen's case, we thought we did our duty as regards 
that, neither had I left the work of the ministry as you supposed, it was 
because I wished to, because I was put out of it by the officers that 
presided over the Utah District at the time. 

I learnt that Bros. Blair and Brand were to come to Utah in the summer 
of 1870; but Br. Brand arrived the year before, and though we had a regular 
district organization here then, holding meetings, baptizing, &c, he went 
to work and organized a branch in Nephi without reporting himself to any of 
the officers of the district. 

We heard of it but did not know \tfio he was. I presided over the 
district then and met him on his way back from Salt Creek. He said, "My 
name is E.C. Brand. I have no business with you. I was sent here by 
Brother Blair and I know ray authority. I consulted the Elders here about 
it. They thought it oetter to Keep still, as we were among our opposees. 

Hi the Spring Conference (1870) Br. Brand read a letter from Br. Blair 
to the Conference telling us that he - Br. Blair was soon to come to Utah 
and his wish was that Br. Brand would be presiding over the district when 
he would come, and as the Saints were only newly come out of Brighamism, he 
was readily elected. 

In the business meeting, when those who would volunteer to take 
mission under his direction were called to stand up, I stood up with two or 
three others. They had work, but there was none for me. Br. Worwood, whom 
he call to assist him in carrying on the business, noticed that I had no 
work and called out to me that I was not noticed; to stand up again. So I 
stood up the second time and met with the same cold refusal, but I was not 
disappointed in this. 

It was very stormy weather here then, we walked twelve miles that morn- 
ing through deep snow and as soon as I took a seat, Br. Brand came down 
from the stand and smelt my breath. I soon found what it was for when I 
heard Br. Kerry accused of drinking and called a drunken sott in the meet- 
ing. Brother Kerry was a good man but was taking a drop sometimes. I did 
not, and that was ray luck that time. 

Soon after, Br. Worwood, who presided over the sub-district where I 
lived, told me that Br. Brand came to him and said, "That old man Kerry is 
cut off, and don't we better drop Job, too?" Br. Worwood opposed it as he 
could produce no cause. I suppose I was not to have a warning of it. It 
appeared evident to us that some, at least, of the Elders here were not to 
be in the field when Br. Blair would come. Some imagine that he thought, 
perhaps, that we would annoy him concerning the evidence in Br. Gillen f s 
case and that Br. Brand has come here ahead of him to clear the road before 
him, and a better man to do it could not be found. Biat the first effort 
was to hunt up some charge to offend us, then try to cut us off. When both 
failed, then using Br. Blair's influence over the saints to get the presi- 
dency of the district into his own hand that he might refuse us a work in 
the district. 

When Bros. Brand and Blair left here they collected the records of all 
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the Branches to take away with them, the cause I never learnt, tout it has 
been a great unconvenience to us since some felt that we were not only to 
be deprived of trying to do any good in the future, but also of showing 
that we have not been instrument of doing any good in the past. 

They also left the Utah District and the Salt Lake Branch void of 
organization, promising to send men from the East to organize them. Soon 
came four of the Otoelve here, one after another, but I have not heard of 
much success* I appeared to the two first to have our case considered but 
no notice was taken. 

It appears to me that the way the Elders were used, both here and in 
California have to a great extent quashed the spirit of the work in both 
countries. I dont know that any of the Elders then in the mission here in 
Utah are now alive. I promised to live and appealing their case, and try- 
ing that they might be restored to Christ. Brother Broadbent went to Omaha 
and sent here that he was cut off from his quorum without a chance to speak 
for himself. I heard afterward that he was cut off from the Church. Br. 
Broadbent was a man of very good intention. I dont think he was capable of 
willfully doing wrong. 

Now, I told you the genuine truth why I have not been in the mission 
for the last 20 years, have appealed every chance I could get, but never 
succeeded. Being now in ray 78 year, I guess this is my last on this side. 

Your Brother in Christ without fail - Bios. Job 



LETTER No. 2 

HERALD PUBLISHING HOUSE 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 

Joseph Stoith and W.W. Blair, Editors. 

Lamoni, Iowa Feb 3rd, 1890 
Mr. Thomas Job Goshen, Utah 

Dear Brother* 

Yours of Jan 20th was received in the midst of sickness in ray family 
and myself, from the prevailing epidemic, influenza, or "la grippe." I was 
pleased to receive it; and so far as I can judge of its kindly, considerate 
spirit, it was read in the same. 

Of the unfortunate actions of the elders in charge of the work at the 
first in Utah and California, I greatly regret any stretch of authority, or 
overriding of individuals. My impression has been that the men did the 
best they could (or thought they did) at the time they acted. The moving 
away from there by most all, disorganized the branches and the district to 
some extent, and personal animadversion and misunderstanding did the rest. 

When I saw you at ray meeting in Salt Lake City some time ago I wanted 
to see and talk with you, but before I could make my way to you, you were 
gone. I think that with a few minutes chat with you and Br. R.J. Anthony 
we could have reached an understanding and have restored a working unity 
between us again. So far as I am personally concerned I have not the 
slightest thing against Br. Job. I know nothing personally to prevent his 
lifting his voice, like a lion in the thicket to the work of the Master. 

If you will please point out any way that you believe will aid in the 
settlement of difficulty, I will be pleased to consider it. And I am sure 
that Bro. R.J. Anthony will be willing to do all in his power to remove the 
obstacles lying in the way of progress. How can it be done? There is, or 
ought not to be now any excessive care to rouse up the long buried past; 
but if we can agree on the issues of the present, we ought to pull together 
for the rest of the race. I will write Bro. R.J. Anthony. 

In Bonds, Yours, Joseph Smith 
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LETTER Nb. 3 



Brother Thomas Job Goshen, Utah 



Deer Lodge City, Montana 
Feb 8th 1890 



I have just received a letter from Brother Joseph Smith also your 
letter of the 20th of Jan to him, I have read his letter to me rerquesting 
me to see what can be done in your case. I have also read your letter in 
which you ask for an "investigation*" 

In the first place I am not acquainted with all the Inns and out of 
the case, But from what I have heard and from your letter to Joseph and 
also one to Bro. J.R. Evans, I feel warranted in saying to you that so far 
as I can posibly adjust matters I am ready and willing to do so, and if by 
virtue of my appointment as President of the Rocky Mountain Mission is 
concerned, I will release you now and restore you or give you authority to 
preach \tfien and where you choose to do in Utah. 

Not being personally acquainted with you and all the details of the 
case, my proposition may not be all you would desire. I have all the time 
felt an intrest in you and your welfare but never until now knew you wished 
to be reinstated. I assure you my Dear Brother that it will be a pleasure 
to me to do all in my power to aid you. If on the recipt of this letter 
you feel to accept my proposal to put the armor on and preach the Gospel, 
do so and may the Master ble^s you in your work. 

I expect to leave here on the 12th inst. for the city and will reach 
there early in March. If you prefer to see me and have an interview with 
me, I will drive over to Goshen on my return and see you. I expect to call 
a Conference to convene at Pleasant Grove sometime in March and I will be 
pleased to have you meet with us. Please write me on recipt of this and 
address Box 1123 Salt Lake City. I will be sure to get it. If you wish to 
attend the Conference I will see you there and home again. 

Yours in Bonds, R.J. Anthony 



LETTER No. 4 

Goshen, Utah 
Febr. 10th 1890 
Br. Joseph Smith 

Yours of the 3rd inst. arrived safe hoping, that by this time, you are 
all out of sickness. I hope all will be made right when I shall see Br. 
Anthony as one of my chief hopes for salvation is that I left Brigham 
Young's usurpation to embrace the church directed by the legal heir to the 
lineal authority. 

I suppose Br. Anthony's question will be the same as that of the 
others of the Twelve vdio came here soon after Br. Blair left the first time 
- "What was the cause that Br. Brand refused y our volunteer service in the 
district conference?" and as I was not tola, i could not answer. 

They all soon left again, one after another, so nothing was done. One 
thing is sure - whatever the cause was, it has not been yet removed, and 
another - my volunteer offer has not been yet recalled, so both stood for 
20 years. 

All that is needed, so far as I can see, is to remove the cause, if 
any, and accept of my offer, by calling on me according to tne oroer or the 
church for, ''How can they preach unless they are sent?" My chief delight 
ever had been to preach the Gospel. 

As I alluded in my last that Br. Brand then called for the records of 

all the branches in Utah to be sent in, there was one book out of the way 

to be got in time, and thinking that, perhaps, there was an object in 

- collecting them, since it fell into my hand, I am now sending it to your 

care along with this letter. 
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When the first Provo Branch was broken up to emigrate East the book 
was delivered to my hands, so the other two branches were recorded in it ; 

afterward. 

By these records you can see how the true Gospel took hold here at the r- 

first, more than 60 persons baptized in the small village of Goshen in four 
months. All of the authorities then in Salt Lake came to Goshen to hold a b, 

conference and settle what to do about it. Brigham Young, G.A. Staith, John 
Taylor, Orson Pratt, and Wilford Woodruff , &c. Brigham proposed to remove ^ 

the settlement to the opposite end of the valley. John Taylor seconded it, 
charging the Bishop not to let the bogus Josephites follow them there. So, 
all the houses were soon moved off; but before all were put up, I had an 
opening to preach there and hold ray meetings. 

As I had to go up north, I sent Br. David Clark there from Lehi. He 
baptized Br. Richard Davies, Brother Richard again baptized Br. John T. 
Davies, who came over there and was sent on a mission to Wales, so two of 
their best men were taken out of there. Others followed. If it were not 
for that the brethren were encouraged to move away from here, I have no 
doubt but the majority of the people have joined the Church for more than 
15 years ago. 

Bros. Harrington and Mcintosh were good men and have done good work 
here, but when they left all the Saints that were able went away with them. 
Another sweep was made when Bros. Attwood and David Caff all went, hut all 
members and believers, allmost, went vrtien Brother Blair and Brand left. 

Waiting with anxiety to hear from Br. Anthony, I remain your Br. in 
Christ, &c. 

Thomas Job 



LETTER No. 5 

HERAID PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Lamoni, Iowa Feb 15, 1890 
Bro. Thomas Job Goshen, Utah 

Yours of the 10th was duly received; as was also, the record of the 
branch which you sent. I know nothing of why those branch records were 
called in; supposing the branches, or any of them remained in an organized 
state. However, I at once filed it in the Recorder's office, where it will 
be safe when wanted, and be used for purposes of verification. I thank you 
on behalf of Br. Stebbins, Church Recorder, and for myself for it. 

If I was informed of the cause why Eld. Thomas Job was excluded from 
the field of laborers, and it was in my power to remove it, I would do it. 
I wrote Br. Anthony, as I stated to you I would; and you may possibly have 
heard from him before this; or if not, I presume you will ere long. 

I am aware that there was too much hot haste to get out of Utah by our 
people; but many seemed to think they could not live there after they 
united with the Reorganized Church; and so fled away. 

Brn. Richard and John T. Davies, vrtiom you mention, are living in S.E. 
Kansas and are good men. Bro. Atwood and Bro. David Caffall, I never saw. 
Atwood and Pudney started for the states; one of them died enroute, and the 
other I have not heard from since they reached Laramie. Brn. Cornelius 
Mcintosh and Daniel Harrington were good men - Harrington is dead; but 
Mcintosh still lives but has done no preaching of note since he returned 
from Utah. 

If anything occurs to you that I may legitimately do to help things 
out of their tangle, please write me. Br. R.J. Anthony expects to be in 
Utah about the 1st of March. 

I remain Yours in Bonds, Joseph Staith 
Bro. Stebbins nay write you in regard to the Branch Record sent by you. J.S. 
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LETTER No. 6 _ ^ „_ ,_. 

Moscow, Idaho Feb 22nd, 1890 

Brother Thomas Job 
Goshen, Utah 

Since writing you I have been come to this place to preach the funeral 
of a Brother Howard and it will not be possible for me to keep my promise 
with you as I will not be able to leave this place before the 17th of 
March. I shall have to return via Deer Lodge, Montana. 

I have written to Brother Peter Anderson about holding the Conference 
at Pleasant Grove. Wfe will now have to put it off until the last Sat or 
Sunday in March. I will see you as soon as I return south and can make it 
convenient to do so. 

Wishing you great peace and strength to do. 

I am yours in Bonds, R.J. Anthony 



LETTER NO. 7 



Moscow, Idaho 

March 11th, 1890 



Brother Thomas Jobe, Goshen, Utah 

Dear Brother, your two letters reached me last evening forwarded from 
the City. I will write Bro. Brand as you suggest but I see no reason vrtiy 
you should not be and feel free. No charges of any kind was ever made to 
my knowledge and as you have your License, of course you are free to 
preach. I will write E.C. Brand today but if you feel like officiating at 
any time I will stand between you and all danger. 

I will not be able to reach the City now until the 30th Mar. We will 
not hold conference now until some time in the summer. I will visit you as 
soon after I return as practicable. I have a team so I will be at no 
expense. 

May God abundantly bless you and yours I pray. 

Yours in bonds, 

R.J. Anthony 



LETTER NO. S 



Goshen, Utah Co. Utah 
May 9th 1890 
Henry A. Stebbins 
Dear Brother, 

I beg saying that I was surprised vrtien Br. Joseph wrote to me that he 
knew nothing about the church records having been taken away from Utah. 
They have often been needed here, some of the Saints that went away lost 
their certificates, some of the officers their licenses and wrote here for 
a renewal of them. All that anybody here could do was to give their word 
that they have been baptized, &c. 

Br. Barrow of Salt Lake lately told me he have been for a long time 
searching what became of the record of the Salt Lake branch and district. 
Hfe did not know till I told him. There is no account here of any work 
being done in Utah, no district or branch organized nor a person baptized 
that I can find before Bros. Brand and Blair came here from Nfevada. 

If I did not preserve ray license, I could find no clue that I ever was 
a member of the Church. I thought if you would write to Bros. Brand and 
Blair, you might learn where the records are and if you could get them and 
file than up in your office, as to be convenient for reference, it would be 
very desirable. 
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But if they are destroyed hundreds of us are in a poor fix. Please write 
to me or Br. Barrow if you can find the records. 

I remain your brother in Christ &c. aSiomas Job 
******* 

LETTER NO. 9 

lamoni, Iowa 

October 27, 1890 
Bro. Thomas Job 
Goshen, Utah 

Your letter of 20th instant received just now and I hasten to reply. 
I have also hunted up your letter that reached me on May 10th during the 
times that I was absent from home much. Yet I do not see why I did not 
write you at the first proper opportunity, and I ask your pardon for the 
oversight or neglect. It certainly was not intentioned because I am 
greatly interested in the subject of hunting up the records of the Church 
and in getting the most correct data and items possible. All that I can 
say is that no ancient books of record of Utah branches of the Reorganized 
Church are in ray office. But I remember having a correspondence with Bro. 
Brand some years ago and that he stated that he turned over to Bro. Isaac 
Sheen many years ago many documents or copies of records of Utah branches. 
On his last mission there, 1884, Bro. Brand rendered me valuable service in 
correcting, I think, every record of then existing branches. And I doubt 
not that he did as well by Bro. Sheen in the long ago; but if so then they 
have not been destroyed. There was much trouble with his family after Bro. 
Sheen died and rather than that the books should pass back into the Church 
care they came near being burned, and many valuable papers may have been 
retained or destroyed, for all that we know. 

I have the old sheets of a book that you sent me last February contain- 
ing Provo, Goshen, and Sjpanish Pork, as recorded in 1884. I have also a 
copy of Salt Lake City records up to March, 1879, received then, and con- 
taining 282 names. But scarcely anything else that came prior to 1880 is 
in my hands, excepting such as Bro. Sheen copied into a record that he 
kept. But this includes nothing prior to 1870, and nothing of Provo and 
Spanish Fork, or perhaps of others. What records do you especially wish? 
If I can aid you let me know. 

With regards and best wishes I am, Your Brother, 

H.A. Stebbins 



LETTER Nb. 10 

Lamoni, Iowa 

N&v 11th, 1890 

Bro. Thomas Job 
Goshen, Utah 

Yours of 3d instant received yesterday. It is evident, as you say, 
that the records of the Utah branches of the Reorganized Church did not 
reach Piano at the time you speak of their being called for in Utah. I did 
not mention Bro. Brand, because he died last month, before my letter was 
written and I could not write him. I thought likely that you rec'd the 
Herald and knew of his death, Bro. Blair has been away from the office 
some time preaching, but I will see him on return. Bro. C.H. Barrows has 
come to Lamoni and bought a share in business here and I have not asked him 
who has the records in Utah now. But it is doubtful if any one there will 
take much interest in them or in continuing the work upon them, Bro, Brand 
was the best missionary ever there to see to the records and reports of 
branches. He was very good in sending to me all changes and in correcting 
records there so long as he remained. If anything I can do further please 
inform me. 

With best wishes and esteem, Yours in truth, 

Henry A. Stebbins 
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THOMAS JOB Probate No. 2546 Utah County 

PETITION FOR LETTERS OF ADmNISTRATIQN 

The petition of Jason A. Job shows: 

THAT Ihomas Job died at Goshen, Utah County, Utah, on or about the 23rd 
day of December A.D. 1890, being at the time of his death a resident of 
said Goshen, Utah County, Utah, and leaving estate therein consisting of 
the following real and personal property to-wit: 

About 262 acres of land northwest of Goshen 

valued at about $2600,00 

140 head of cattle worth about 4200.00 

24 shares stock Warm Springs Irrigation Co. 720.00 

Household furniture 50.00 

THAT the annual rents, issues and profits of said real 

estate will not exceed in value the sum of 200.00 

THAT the next of kin and heirs at law with their ages and residences so 
far as known to your petitioner are: 

Thomas D. Job, aged 59 years, Eureka, Utah. 

Herbert D. Job, aged 57 years, Goshen, Utah. 

John D. Job, aged 53 years, Park City, Utah. 

Jason A. Job, aged 51 years, Goshen, Utah. 

Daniel Job, aged 48 years, Grayson, Montana. 

Clara Lewis, aged 40 years, Goshen, Utah. 
All being children of said deceased; 

Also the children of Mary Job Merrill, deceased daughter of Thomas 
Job, deceased, namely: # . # 

Mary Etna Merrill Peterson, aged 43 years, Staithfield, Utah. 

Frank Ledyard Merrill, 40 years, Layton, Utah. 

Laura Cordelia Merrill Peterson, aged 34 yrs, Smithfield, Utah. 

Also the children of Elizabeth Job Shepherd, deceased daughter of 
Thomas Job, deceased, namely: 

William Shepherd, aged 46 years, Burley, Idaho. 

(sometimes at Hazel or Haxel P.O. Cassia Co., Idaho) 

Sarah Fullmer, aged 40 years, Springville, Utah. 

John Shepherd, aged 37 years, Benjamin, Utah. 

James Shepherd, aged 32 years, Woodroe, Millard Co, Utah. 

Hannah Jarvis, aged 30 years, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

THAT the deceased left a widow, Elizabeth Job, who since the death of 
Thomas Job has died; 

THAT due search and inquiry have been made to ascertain if the said de- 
ceased left a last will and testament, but none has been found, and as 
your petitioner is informed and believes and therefore alleges, the said 
deceased died intestate; 

THAT your petitioner is a son of said deceased, and as such is entitled to 
have letters of administration issued to him; and he hereby consents to 
act as such administrator; and the others of the heirs of the deceased to 
whom this petitioner has talked, are willing for him to act as administra- 
tor of said estate, and he has talked or written to the most of them, or 
at least to those holding the majority interest in said property. 

PETITIONER petitions the court to be appointed administrator. 

(signed) Jason A. Job 
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Hearing set 10:00 a.m. Monday 27 March 1916 in Provo Court House. 

Clara Lewis and John D. Job hound as sureties 30 March 1916. (at a later 

time Herbert D. Job was also bound as a surety.) 

LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION ISSUED 18 April 1916. 

INVENTORY taken 25 April 1916: 

140 cattle $4200.00 

Furniture 25.00 

23 1/2 shares water 1175.00 

Real estate 1898.00 

Tbtal $7298.00 

The real estate consisted of - the South East Quarter of Section 27 iai Tn*p 
9 South of Range 1 Vfest of SL Meridian containing 160 acres. 

NOTICE TO CREDITORS 26 June 1916 

PETITION FOR DISTRIBUTION 21 April 1917: 

John D. Job now deceased - died leaving no widow or children. 

Widow Elizabeth was entitled to inherit 1/3 of property and her heirs are 
entitled to 1/18 each of her l/3 share, m addition to the 1/3, they are 
entitled to 1/8 of the remaining 2/3 each, making a total of 5/36 each for 
said five children. 

The three children of Mary Job Merrill are entitled to 1/3 of 1/8 of 2/3 
of said residue, or 1/36 each. 

That the children of Elizabeth Job Shepherd are entitled to 1/5 of 1/8 of 
2/3 of said residue, or 1/60 of said residue each. 

That the said heirs of law have signed a quit-claim deed for their 
interest - so that there should be available to Jason A. Job for 
distribution as follows: 

His own 5/36; 

Merrill Heirs . 3/36; 

Shepherd Heirs 5/60 or 3/36; 

Herbert D. Job 5/36 

Sub-Total 1573^ 

lhat Daniel Job has quit-claimed his portion of said estate to CLara I^wis 
and she is therefore entitled to have distributed to her own 5/36 and the 
f*itia amount 5/36 from the share of Daniel Job, or a total of 10/36 of said 
property; 

TO Clara Job 10/36 

To Thomas D. Job 5/36 

Estate of John D. Job deceased 5/36 

Total 3t> [approximately] 

DISTRIBUTED 7 May 1917 
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LETTERS TO THE JOB FAMILY IN GOSHEN FROM WISCONSIN 

DAVIS & RANKIN BLD. 7 MFG. CO. 

Contractors & Builders of Creameries, Cheese Factories 

and Cold Storages 

Manufacturers of Dairy Supplies 

240 to 254 West Lake St. Cor. Peoria. 

Chicago Jan 7, 1892 
Dear Aunt, 

I received a letter from Father and your address. I am sorry to learn 
that Uncle is ded. Well we all expect that. I am in business hear in Chi- 
cago for the past 12 years and made good money. 

I own this building you see the pictures of it on top of this letter, 
that is 1/2 intrest in this building & the business of the company. I have 
made big money since I came back, about a million dollars. 

Bro. John is well and did not do so well. He is in Chicago to. John 
is the oldest. My other Brothers is hear to of them. Joseph is a doctor, 
Alfred, the youngest is a lawyer and a good one. My oldest sister, Mary, 
is married to a farmer. My youngest sister is hear. She is 17 years old. 

Well, I am pleased to know that you and your children is all right and 
I hope well. My Bro. Steve was in Utah last spring and located and built 
the creamery and chees factery of American Forks, and Springville, and 
Wbods Cross, Sbrt Morgan, Richmond, Brigham City, and several more in that 
state. He looked for you at Spanish Fork but did not succeed to find you. 

How old is your children. How are you and them doing and vrtiat is the 
prospects there. Let me hear from you vfoen convenient and all news. I 
wouldlike to hear from some of the children to. 

By by, Respectfully yours 

D J Davis 
240 West Lake St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

The next two letters are from Benjamin J. Davis, brother of ttiomas Job: 

Barneveld, Iowa Co., Wis. 
Job Bros. 

Goshen, Utah 

I don't know how to comence my leter I never seen you But I take you 
as wiffe of my Brother Thomas Job. I understand that he died sum time ago. 
I wish to hier a word from you state how you get along have you army thing 
to live on anny proporty to help you to live on without labor hard. 

I am a widowar too for the last 10 years. I rent my farm. I live in 
town hair a girl to keep a hous for me. I rice 12 children all mariad and 
lefft me. 

I have spendid helth all right. I lick to got leter from you stated 
sum of your lif fe history have you children what about them. What part of 
Wfctlsh you come from. I left Walsh over 50 years ago. If this leter come 
to your hand I lick to hear from you. 

Adress - B. J. Davis Esq. 
Barneveld, Iowa Co. Wis. 
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Barneveld, Wis* April 10, 1899 
Mr. Jason A* Job 
Dear Nephew 

I recived your pamphlet and I was glad to hear from you, I am going to 
send your panqphlet to my sons Which ar in difrat states* Likley you will 
hear from some of them befor long. I enjoye good health. I waight 190 
pound. I can not see good enough to read or write for about 4 years. I 
live in the village of Barneveld for 12 years. How is your mother is she 
alive. I would lite to hear how she is. One of my boys is a Doctor has an 
ofice in Chicago for 15 years. His address is Dr. J.J. Davis, Chicago 
Opera House, Chicago, 111. I have a nother son a Lawyer at Knsas City. 
His address is A.J. Davis, 406 Nfew York Life Build. Kansas City, Mo. I 
have nothing more to tell you this time. Hoping to hear from you agan 
soon, This from your Uhcle. 

B.J. Davis Barneveld, Iowa Co., Wis. 

The following letter was written to the sons of Ohomas and Elizabeth Job by D. J. 
Davis (son of Benjamin J. Davis) : 

BAKER MANUFACTURING CO. 

(Successors to John Baker) Sole Manufacturers of 

Baker's Patent Latest Improved Canning Machinery 

69 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

6/23/96 
Job Bros 

Dear Nephew: 

I received a letter from your mother 3 years ago and was delighted to 
receive it as I never forgot the good & kind treatment my brother & I 
received \tiiile there some 24 years ago in Uta Lake. 

You were living then. You were little & Uhkle Thomas was living then & 
your mother was quite good looking & young and very kind to us. 

Also David E. Davis lived then at Spanish Fork also his wife quite an 
old lady good & kind to she was. They had a boy living with them they 
called. I forgot now what his name was. Where is he and what is he doing. 

How is business out there. Business is very bad hear. I lost 
$275,000.00 two hundred & seventy five thousand dollers in business the 
past 8 months. I have a little left yet. Hundred of [fanlevers ?] hear 
and continued bad all the time. My 3 younger Bro. lost also $300,000.00 in 
business stock companyes we held stock in. 

I would be pleased to see aney of you if you ever come to Chicago do 
not fail to look me up. I am the only D. J. Davis in Chicago of one & half 
million people so the Directory will find me if I move. I am now at this 
number have an office hear yet. 

Let me hear from you and give my love & wishes to your mother. 

D. J. Davis 
82 West Madison St. 
Chicago, 111. 

The envelope containing the above letter from D. J. Davis dated 6/23/96 contains 
a note giving the following information: 

From Wilkinson & Jones 
Sole right to manfr. and sell DAVIS SEPARATOR & REPAIRS 
44 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 111. 



sources: 
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The following sketch of Benjamin J. Davis is a composite of three different 

...After his stay in Ohio, Mr* Davis made his way to Milwaukee and 
there engaged in his trade, that of blacksmith, but as a few Welsh families 
had already settled in Iowa County, Wis*, he determined to join them and 
become the owner of some of the Government land which, about this time, was 
opened up for settlement. Leaving his family in Milwaukee, he started on 
foot for Iowa County, in order to make his selection and entry of land, and 
upon reaching there, located a quarter section... 

...and then continued his journey to the land office which is situated at 
Mineral Point [the old grants show the signature of President Franklin 
Pierce]. He made his entry and then returned to his family in Milwaukee, 
as he had come, on foot. TO Mineral Point and return by the route he 
pursued involved a travel of at least 250 miles, through almost a wilder- 
ness, as in the whole distance he found only an occasional settler's lonely 
cabin keeping guard in the great woods. ...the trip consumed but a week. 
When the food tdiich he had taken with him gave out he would, as far as 
possible, appease his hunger with the small fruits he found on his way, 
although much of it was not very sustaining.. •• 

. . .While crossing Wisconsin from Milwaukee to Blue Mound he met a 
tribe of Indians and expected to be scalped, but he saluted the first 
Indian and they all saluted back. Hfe had a warm spot in his heart for 
Indians. When he got to West Blue Mounds, a mile east of what is now 
Barneveld,... he built a log cabin near a little spring. The cabin had a 
clay floor and crude fireplace. It was not unusual for snow to drift in 
through the ill-fitting, clapboard roof. One time an Indian squaw called 
and asked for bread. He gave it to her and sometime later when no one was 
home the Indians hung half a venison on the door... 

...Mr. Davis bought land in 1850 from Cadi C. Washburn [Cadwallader C. 
W&shburn] (who later became Governor of Wisconsin) and loved to tell in his 
old age how he, a stranger and without money, approached Mr. Washburn to 
purchase land and how Mr. Washburn accepted a verbal promise to pay with 
more courtesy and gentleness than notes and mortgages are accepted 
today. ... 

...He built a blacksmith shop to shoe the oxen. An ox shoe is in two 
pieces [instead of one piece as a horseshoe] • Then in a few years he built 
a rather good house on 40 acres \diich he bought with one hog. Eventually, 
he had about 500 acres, ©le house caught fire and was totally destroyed. 
He had to go to Blue Mounds on horseback with just a blanket wrapped around 
him. 

He and Sarah went back to the log cabin for a vfriile until the house 
was rebuilt. Lumber had to be hauled twenty miles. Wheat, when there was 
any, was hauled by team to Milwaukee 165 miles away. This was a hard life, 
but not so hard as the Mormons and emigrants vfrio went West the same year as 
he settled in Wisconsin. 

. . .Benjamin was a justice of the peace, chairman of his township and 
served on the school board for many years. Hfe never belonged to any church 
but was a great student of the Bible and loved to get into arguments on 
religion. Everybody, in those days, was interested in the scriptures. 
Books were few, newspapers were scarce ... 

At his funeral service Rev. T. Z. Evans, an old friend and neighbor of 
the family, read seven verses from the 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes - first 
in Welsh and then in English, and a quartette sang with feeling the favor- 
ite old Welsh hymn, "Ar Frynien Caer Salem", also two English hymns. 

Mr. Evans preached one of the most powerful and eloquent sermons ever 
heard in the community. His text was, "The clods of the valley shall be 
sweet unto him. All men shall draw after him as innumerable have gone 
before him".... 
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Benjamin J. Davis and his wife, Sarah J. ttiomas Davis, are buried in the White 
Church Cemetery in Barneveld, Wisconsin. Two large marble tonfos cover their 
graves. On her tomb is carved a poem in Welsh. On his tomb is carved the same 
poem, in English words. It would undoubtedly be more lyrical in the Welsh but you 
would not understand it. The English version follows: 

What do you think has become of the young and old men? 

And tfiat do you think has become of the women and children? 

They are alive and well somewhere: 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death: 

And if ever there was it led forward life, 

And does not wait at the end to arrest it 

And ceas'd the moment life appeared. 

All goes onward and outward - nothing collapses. 

And to die is different from \rtiat anyone supposed and luckier." 




DAVIS CREAM SEPARATOR 

invented and marketed by 

the sons of Benjamin J. Davis 
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LIFE SKETCHES OP THE SONS OF BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 



JOHN JOB DAVIS 

As a young man, John, eldest son of Benjamin and Sarah Davis, clerked in 
Hoovers store in Mazomanie, Wise. He married the boss's daughter [her first 
name unknown] and married second Mrs. Anna Waggoner. He had no children from 
either marriage. Next he was a traveling Wholesale grocery salesman and later 
became a salesman for Davis & Rankin in Chicago. He was involved in the dairy 
business the remainder of his life. He was high in the Masonic Order. 

DANIEL JOB DAVIS or "D.J." 

Daniel started a hardware store in Arena, Wisconsin with his brother, 
William. They were very innovative and built their own showcases and many of 
their own fixtures. It proved very successful, farmers driving as far as twenty 
miles to partronize their store. 

They became acquainted with a man vrtio had a patent milk can which vftien set 
in a container of water could tell the amount of that particular cream required 
to make a pound of butter by observing where the cream line lay on the grada- 
tions showing throucfc a glass aperture on the side of the can. It also had a 
tube \#iich ran up through the center of the can and cooled the milk from the 
inside. It was a great improvement over the tin pans used generally at that 
time - round, rather flat pans were usually set on the cellar floor where mice 
and rats could run through the milk and flies congregated. The new milk cans 
were called "Fairlamb" cans and they manufactured them in their tin shop. Soon 
they had more orders than they could handle so they hired more tinners. 

ttien they went to Chicago to make cans and branched into the creamery 
business. They sold cans to farmers and built creameries and made better butter 
than the average housewife could make because they could use sweet, more uniform 
cream. Farmers took shares in the creameries and became part owners, thus 
beginning cooperatives. The business prospered and they built factories at 
Wfestlake and Peoria, 111. They built a 7-story building in Chicago to house 
their operation out of tin they imported from Wales, The Chicago factory burn- 
ed and they rebuilt it in 1887/88. Many old friends from Barneveld got jobs 
there. The hand operated cream separator had by now replaced the "Fair lamb" 
can. Later they built cooperative flour mills and canneries. 

During the panic of 1893 they had to discount farmers notes as much as 
50%. Then he invented the "Davis" cream separator and the business grew again. 
They sold milk machinery all over the ttiited States, Canada and England. She 
company was known as the Davis MilX Machinery Company and was eventually sold to 
the Creamery Package Company. 

For twenty five years he was one of the leading business men in Chicago. 
His business partners [who were his brothers] wore silk hats and "Prince Albert" 
coats to the office and their wives spent all they wanted on stylish clothing, 
and etc. They also owned a drugstore on Madison Ave. and Halstead St. in 
Chicago. He was married twice; the names of his wives are unknown to present 
members of the family. He had four children, two of whom died in infancy. 

BENJAMIN JOB DAVIS (Jr) 

Ben attended school in Staring Green, Wisconsin. He moved to Lime Springs, 
Iowa where he taught school until he died, unmarried, at the age of 27 years. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON DAVIS 

Tdm also attended the school in Spring Green and became a teacher. Later, 
however, he ran a large hardware store in Monfort, Wisconsin and was a prominent 
Democrat. Hfe owned an apartment building in Chicago at the time of his death. 
He was married to Lena Schenk. 

MARY DAVIS 

Mary also attended the Spring Green school and became a school teacher. 
She married O.C. Evans and was the mother of four children, ttiey lived their 
entire lives in Wisconsin. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON DAVIS or "Wash" 

W&sh went to Arena, Wisconsin and learned to be a harness maker. He also 
became a hardware dealer and farmer and also spent a few years as a salesman • 
His wife was Kathryn Wilkinson. They had six children. 

WILLIAM JOB DAVIS # ^ ^ ^ ^ . m ■ 

He learned the trade of tinsmithing and started a hardware store in Arena, 
Wisconsin with his brother, Daniel. Hfe was very active the Creamery business in 
Chicago and was an inventor, salesman, and officer of the company. His 
experiences paralleled those of his brother, Daniel, and I will not repeat the 
particulars here. He was married to Ida Reeves by vfliom he had two sons. He 
lived for a while in Canton, Ohio and was killed in the wreck of a suburban 
train in Indiana. 

STEPHEN JOB DAVIS 

Steve attended the university of Wisconsin in Madison, Wis. for a itfiile. 
He was an officer and active in the Davis Company in Chicago until it was sold. 
He and his wife, Florence Langelle, then moved to Minneapolis, Minnesota and 
remained the rest of their lives. 

JOSEPH JOB DAVIS M _. ^ . ' 

Joseph was a graduate of Rush Medical College in Chicago and was in private 
practice about thirty years. His office was at the Haymarket Theatre on West 
Madison Street for a time, then he moved to Clark and Dearborn. He was house 
physician at the Morrison Hotel for many years and for a period of time was a 
physician at Chicago f s prize fights. He was not married. 

ALBERT JOB DAVIS ^ __ 

Albert worked for his brother, Tan, in hardware stores in Monfort and 
Barneveld, Wisconsin. Later he joined the other boys in the Davis Machinery 
Conoany in Chicago where he became an officer of the company. Hfe was married to 
a girl named Florence (last name unknown) and they were the parents of three 
children. He died in Miles, Wisconsin. 

ALFRED JOB DAVIS , 

Alfred completed a year at normal school in Valparaiso, Indiana after 
having attended high school a short time in Canton, Ohio and business college at 
the university of Wisconsin. He entered the School of Law at the university of 
Michigan, where he graduated in 1891, the youngest student to graduate in law 
from that university until that time. He was admitted to the Bar at Arm Arbor, 
Michigan the same year. He took post graduate work and received the Master of 
Laws in 1892, representing his class as valedictorian. 

He went to work for the Davis Conpany, collecting monies owed them, until 
1896. He was then nominated for Congress from southwest Wisconsin and met 
defeat along with the other Democrats in that election. Hfe stated that "...I 
have always been a Democrat and made many a political speech in a losing 



cause 



n 



About the time of the Spanish-toerican War he spent a year in Kansas City. 
During Wbrld War I he was chairman of the primary committee which secured the 
necessary names to place Woodrow Wilson's name on the ballot in his successful 
bid for the united States presidency. He compaigned in the primary election for 
a U.S. senatorial seat but was defeated. 

He married Alice Jones of Barneveld, Wisconsin and to them were born three 
daughters. 

ELEANOR DAVIS or "Nell" ^ , M _ 

She attended school in Chicago and Geneva, 111. She married Llewellyn 
Jones who was a brother of Alice Jones (wife of Nel^s brother Alfred). They 
lived on a farm near Barneveld, Wisconsin for several years. They then moved to 
Minneapolis where Llewellyn operated a greenhouse for a few years before 
returning to Barneveld. They had three children, two of vftiom died in infancy. 
Only a daughter, Jessamine, survived. 
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DE-SCENDA N JT S of Benjamin 3. and Rachel (Thomas) Davis 

B. J. DAVIS AND HIS NINE SONS AT THE NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
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DAVIS MILK-BOTTLE FILLER DAVIS AUTOMATIC BRUSH MILK-BOTTLE WASHER 

DAVIS MILK-BOTTLE CRATE DAVIS MILK-BOTTLE CAPPER 

DAVIS CREAM SEPARATOR MANUFACTURED BY 

DAVIS DAIRY MACHINE DEPT, I. C. CO- 54-56 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 

BENJAMIN J, DAVIS and his nine sons: {left to right) Benjamin J. Davis, 
Daniel/ Joseph, Alfred, John, William, Ihomas, Stephen, Albert, & George 



THE TWO DAUGHTERS OF BENJAMIN J. DAVIS and SARAH THOMAS 



MARY DAVIS 
with friends. She is 
in the center* 



NELL DAVIS Q n 
her wedding day 





DESCENDA 
of Rachel (Job) 



NTS 
Jones 




HARRIET and ANN JONES age 76 in 1927, 
daughters of Thomas Jones. They were 
then Harriet Williams and Ann Price. 



HARRIET and ANN JONES 

twin grand daughters of 

Rachel (Job) Jones 



CATHERINE DAVIES 
granddaughter of 
Rachel (Job) Jones 
photo taken about 1927 



Shop and house of F.C.I. Morgan, electric contractor 
149 Brighton Steet, Wallasey, near Liverpool about 1927. 
He was the son of Ann (Jones) Price. 
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LETTERS FROM RACHEL (JOB) JONES AND HER DESCENDANTS 

Letter from Daniel Jones, son of Rachel (Job) Jones found in Job papers in Goshen, 
Utah, now in possession of Meda Woodard and translated in Wales by Rosel James. 

Cefh March 10, 1891 

Daniel, the son of Rachel, to my tfacle Thomas. I sent to you once 
before I didn't receive a reply. My Aunt visited me in stone farm. She 
promised to remind you but I suppose that she forgot because f rom her 
appearance I gathered she was full of kindness and was talented far beyond 
the usual. 

What worries me is that I have a son name of Job who was born June 24, 
1876. I should be very grateful to you if you would look at his planet and 
sent it back to me. He gets the fits and if there is a way to move it 
through some plan I would be happy to know and it would ease my mind. I 
beg of you send back if you please. 

This is my address - Daniel Jones 

Cefn Llanegwad Nantgaredig 
Carmarthenshire 

The next letter was also from Daniel Jones. The date and salutation are missing. 
It seems to be written to the Job's after the March 10, 1891 letter, above. This 
letter was translated from the Welsh by Rosel James in Wales. Some words and 
phrases defied translation. Marilyn Davis, a teacher of French through the medium 
of Wfelch, in Wales, identified several more of the words. This letter was also in 
the Job papers at Goshen. 

...we've got a farm much bigger than Foesygaseg. Now we have to bring 
calves this year, 14 cattle, 15 sheep, 4 work horses, I pig, 4 two-yr old cows 
and 1 one-year old. 

We've had eleven children. We buried Rachel vfaen she was ten years old. 
The youngest is in Standard 5 in school - 9 years old. We have four at home 
working. The two youngest are in school. Yfe have one daughter preparing to 
become a school mistress. She passed her examination this year higher than 
anybody else in Wfcles. She is to receive a prize of twenty pounds. 

If she is sensible she can grow on good land and her fathers seed. 
To your mother in Wales. 

D. Jones 

The following letter was copied from the original in the possession of Douglas Job, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. Identity of Benjamin Lewis has not been determined. 

Llansaint June 7th, 1899 

Dear Cousin, 

I received the little pamphlet above your fathers book entitled ••Uraniburg" 
safe and that I did not receive any letter with them, with any information as to 
what you would wish me to do with regard to them. However, I have distributed 
them amongst our relations this way. We should very much like to hear from you 
now and then and when the book will be published we should like to have a few. 
Wfe are enjoying fairly good health at present hoping that you are the same. 
Give our best respects to your mother and all. 

Yours truly, 

Benjamin Lewis 
Llansaint Kidwelly 
Carmarthenshire South Wales 
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The following letters were written by grandchildren of Rachel (Job) Jones in 1927. 
Only Thomas D. and Daniel Job were living of the Thomas Job family. These letters 
are in the possession of Douglas Job of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

87 Mansel Street Swansea 
Sept 6/27 
Dear Mr. Job, 

Were pleased to receive your first and second letters. I hope you will 
excuse us not answering you before now. The reason is I have been to Liverpool 
for near three months. I went for a week and staid all that time with my son 
and famely. I did not take your address with me or I would have answered 
before. We were very pleased to have your letter and photos. It was very kind 
of you to send them. I have shown them to a good number of your distant 
relations in this country and every one was very pleased to see them, like I 
am. Do you wish me to return them? If so, I will thank you for sending them. 
We were pleased to see your dear father, having heard my parents often speak of 
him and we were pleased to see your Brother and yourself. I feel like if we 
have seen you yourselves. 

The old lady you sent was my Grandmother sister and the other was my father 
sister Mary. Her son has died last year and left to be divided between us 34 
cousins several thousand pounds. It is not divided yet but will be shortly. 
You can see we are a large famely in this country. I have often tried to know 
something of you in Utah, but could not until you sent my dear fathers letter to 
us which must have been written about fifty years ago, by the news it con- 
taines. At that time we were a large famely, father and mother and seven 
children. Now only my twin sister and myself 76 years of age. 

My sister paid me an unexpected visit today from Pembrokeshire, 85 miles. 
I need not say I was pleased to see her and to see her looking so well. She is 
living with her daucfriter, a lovely daughter to be proud of and she has three 
sons - one a MA In London. He has a very fine post. The next a travelor and 
the other in business for himself. All very prosperous. I have two sons, one 
in business for himself. Although only 42 he has been in his own business 21 
years in Swansea and I may say he has a very successfull electrical shop, one of 
the best in the town. The other son lives at Liverpool. Both has the same kind 
of business and are both doing very satisfactory and feel proud of them both and 
they are well respected by their fellow townspeople. 

I am thankfull to say my father grandchildren are all doing very well. My 
sister son is the director of education for Swansea, T.J. Rees. Excuse me 
saying I feel proud of them all. They are from the same famely as your father 
and yourselves, all has their heads screwed on all right. Some of them BA and 
MA and passed high in music and etc. No failiers, all doing very well in 
differant ocupations. 

Another of my sisters has two sons keeping the largest vrtiolesale provision 
stores (John Richards Lim) in Swansea. Now, I have told you a little about the 
famely here. We would like to here about the famely your way. 

We were pleased to see the papers you sent us and to know what industrees 
you have there. The trade in this country has been a bit quiet but we are in 
hope of a reversal before long and we have had a very wet summer this year. 
Very poor for the farmers to have their crops in, but we must not complain, it 
may be worse. Look at the bright side of things. We have a lot to be thankfull 
for, that is good health to enioy all blessings from God. A character is the 
one thing we make in this world and take with us into the next. With my best 
love and wishes to you both from all here. 

Yours sincerly, 
Anne Morgan Price 

I may say that TJ. Rees' daughter has just past her final docter certificate with 
three distinguished honours. My son says he will write to you later. 
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87 Mansel Street Swansea 
South Wales 
Dear Cousin, 

Your letter of the 26th of Sept [1927] came to hand safely and we were very 
pleased indeed to receive it and to know that you are quite well. 

The writer of this letter belong to another branch of the family. My 
mother being a sister of Thomas Jones of the Priory Foundry, Carmarthen. 
Therefore, Mrs. Price and I are first cousins. I came here last night to spend 
a Sunday with her and today have had your letters to read and now I have had 
order to write to you, and I am quite pleased to obey. 

The name of Thomas Job has always been very familiar to me from childhood 
having heard my Mother talk so much about him and also of his brothers one of 
whom - David - emigrated from Swansea. We have letters from him from Spanish 
Btark. Wte have been reading them this afternoon and one from his brother 
Benjamin from America. So you see how interested we are in our relatives who 
are so far from us. 

I may say that we are all very glad to hear from you. We are enclosing the 
photos of the ladies, one of whom is ray late Mothers eldest sister. The other 
old lady, I believe was a neighbor but no relation, m our next letter we are 
hoping to send you a photo of our Grandmother, your Fathers eldest sister. Vfe 
are having some copies made and also we are having copies of your Fathers photo 
made so that we can give one to each of those interested. 

I have also been reading the letter that Urikle sent to your Father. It 
seems like going back to another world. I am sorry you dont know Welsh. If you 
did I would have written you a Welsh letter today. You dont know ttfiat you 
lose. Wte were always taught to look up to your Father as a very well educated 
man, but I see he neglected teaching his children Welsh the same as most of 
those in Swansea did. Very few of them speak Vfelsh. 

flfow I am frusthing up to give Mrs. Price a chance of adding a few words. 

With kind regards to your brother and yourself. I remain 

Yours sincerely 

Catherine Davies 
87 Mansel Street Swansea 

My Dear Cousin, 

My cousin, Cathrine and I have spent an afternoon with you today, reading 
your letters and talking about you and now we are writing to you. 

I think she has told you all we have to say from here. I may say we are 
very pleased to hear from you and also to find you are so comfortably fixed. 
N&w, I do not think I have any more to tell you today. I am pleased to say we 
are all quite well. 

Ttom would have written had he been here today. He will do so next letter. 
Hopeing to here from you soon again, then we will send you grandmothers photo. 
Please remember me to your Brother and very kind regards from cousin 

Anne Price 

87 Mansel Street Swansea 
Dec 20 / 27 
My Dear Cousin, 

Wfe want to wish you a happy Christmas and also your brother and a happy 
and properous New Year and many of them. 

I enclose you a photo of my grandmother, your Aunty Rachel, your fathers 
sister. We have very loveing remembrance of my Dear Grandmother. She used to 
come and spend Christmas with us and we all loved to welcome her in our foundry 
home. 
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I also enclose one of your Dear Fathers photos. We had some copies made to 
give to some members of the famely. Every one was pleased to have a copy. 
Vfell, we will soon have Xmas. It is very cold here today and the water frozen 
in the taps. 

I intend going to Neyland in Pembrokeshire to spend Xnas with my twin 
sister. I am thankfull to say my sister and I enjoy very good health so far and 
enjoy going to pay one another a visit some times. 

Thank you for the photo of the garage. It is interesting to see. My 
cousin, C. Davies, is spending week end with me and she wishes to send her best 
wishes to you for Xmas and the New Year. I must no conclude. Hope to here from 
you again sometime. 

Yours sincerely 
Anne Price 
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Little Colorado River* 180,181 
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home and family 60 

christening of Hannah 61 
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wedding gift list 67 
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Ihomas goes to America 101 
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DAVIES, Enoc of Penllwinocoreg 69 
DAVIES, Esther x, 6, 74, 295 

DAVIES, Evan (brother of Thos Job) 

youth at home 14 

known statistics 24 

his ill health 63 

his death 90 

DAVIES, Evan (not brother of Thos) 128 
DAVIES, G.W. 128 

DAVIES, George 218,219,229,298 

DAVIES, George (nephew of Elizabeth) 218 
DAVIES, Henry Campbell 218 

DAVIES, Herbert (brother of Elizabeth) 

ltr to Goshen 218,219 

Elizabeth arrival in Wales 224 
Elizabeth ltrs heme 229,230 

232 
298 



Herbert's ltr from Wales 
Dan Job genealogical acct. 
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DAVIES, Idris (poet) 51 

DAVIES, Jane 224,229 

DAVIES, Jane of Gwastod 70 
DAVIES, Job x ,7,295 
DAVIES, Joel 218,224,225,230,298 

DAVIES, John 123 

DAVIES, John Job 310 

DAVIES, John (tucker) 70 

DAVIES, John (Elizabeth 1 s father) 

family chart x 

ltr from Herbert to Eliz. 218 

reunion 224,225 

ltr from Herbert to Eliz. 232 

Dan Job account 298 



DAVIES, 


John Harris 218 


DAVIES, 


John 218,224,232 


DAVIES, 


John T. 304 


DAVIES, 


Kitty of Rhydargaiau 70 


DAVIES, 


Lizzie 218 


DAVIES, 


Maria of Cwm Nantirhebog 70 


DAVIES, 


Mary Arm 218 


DAVIES, 


Mary of Rantyf edwen 69 


DAVIES, 


Mr. of Yettyglan 68 


DAVIES, 


Naasson 218,219,298 


DAVIES, 


Reese Herbert 218 



DAVIES, Richard (Brother) 304 

DAVIES, Sarah Jane 218,231,298 

DAVIES, Thomas of Uwyngwyn 70 

DAVIES, Thos of Aberddauddwr 70 

DAVIES, Tcm Joel 218 



DAVIES, William 
DAVIES, William 
DAVIS, Albert Job 
DAVIS, Alfred Job 
(endnote) 



218 

43 

299,314 

299,309,310,314 

23 



DAVIS, Benjamin J, 

statistics 24 

early life at hone 27 

he was in America 63 

(photo) 96 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 299 

historical data 309-3 15 

in ltr from Wales 319 

DAVIS, Benjamin Job Jr 313 

DAVIS, Daniel Job 299, 309-313 

DAVIS, David Rev. of Bant-teg 35 

DAVIS, David E. (see DAVIES, David E.) 

DAVIS, Eleanor or Nell 314,315 

DAVIS, George Washington 299,314 

DAVIS, John Job 299,309,313 

DAVIS, John 97 

DAVIS, John 108 

DAVIS, John (endnote) 113 

DAVIS, John (endnote) 88 

DAVIS, Joseph Job 299,309,314 

DAVIS, Marilyn 37,284,286 

DAVIS, Mary (dau of Benj.) 309,313,315 

DAVIS, Mary (mother of Thos. Jdb - see 

JOB, Mary Davis) 

DAVIS, Mary of Danispero 69 



DAVIS, Sarah Ohomas (wife of Benjamin J.) 

(photo) 96 

information 31 1, 312 

DAVIS, Stephen Job 299,309,314 

DAVIS, Thomas Jefferson 299,313 

DAVIS, William Job 299,314 

DAVISON, Dr. of London 43 

DEE, Dan Curling 128 

DEE, Thomas of Llanelli 128 

DENNIS, Dr. Ronald D. vii,88,217 

"Deseret News" - astronomy 117,119 

arrivals in 1856 (endnote) 140 

marriage announcement 123 



Deseret Ihilharmonic Society 
Deseret Typographical Society 
Diploma of British Assoc. Astral 
DIWYGIWR (Reformer) 
DOUGLAS, Stephen A. 
DRAKE, JUdge 
DUNFORD, (Bishop) 



EDWARDS, John of Felinpontarsais 

EDWARDS, Mary of Clyniodd 

EINSTEIN, Albert 

ELLIS, John Francis 
emigration record 
married to Ann Daniels 
arrival in Salt Lake Valley 
(photo) 
death and burial 



119 
119 
55 
35 
150 
163 
207 



71 

70 

248 

131 
137 
140 
184 
271 



ELLIS, M. Eugene vii, 131, 132, 277 
,, Bnpire ,, sailing vessel 1858 142 
EMEY, William (Elder) 112 

Endowment House (photo) 140 

Endowment House record 150 



ENGLAND 

Liverpool 

London 



313 
81,102,113,127, 
129,142,220,318 
8 23 
38,45, 53,55, 63,64^ 
65,218,230,288,298,318 
Wrexham Conference 79 



EVANS, Adah 98 

EVANS, Arm of Penygros 69 

EVANS, Benjamin of Dery 69 
EVANS, (Brother) missionary in Wales 129 

EVANS, David 98 

EVANS, David of Nantclas 69 

EVANS, Esther of Bettws 68 

EVANS, Hugh 60 

EVANS, J.R. (Brother) 303 



EVANS, John (church warden) 

EVANS, Mary of Perihill 

EVANS, O.C. 

EVANS, Priscilla Merriman 

EVANS, R.G. 

EVANS, Rev. T.Z. 

EVANS, Ihos. of Penygros 

EVANS, Walter J. (principal) 
EWALD, Martha (endnote) 



91 

70 

313 

130,132 

207,208 

311 

68 

44,45 
vii, 23 
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FABIAN, Harold P. (endnotes) 
"Fabric of the World Examined" 
"Farmhouse Sunday School, A" 
FARR, (Elder) Aaron F. 
Ffoesybroga (see Vfeles, Carms.,) 
FILLMORE, Millard - U.S. Pres. 
FISHER, Isaac 

FLORIDA, Lakeland So. College 
FRANCE, Normandy 
FRANCE, St. Mala 

FULLER, Alma 
FULLMER, Bert 
FULLMER, Charles 
RJILMER, Don 
FULLMER, Elwood 
FULLMER, L.O. 

FULLMER, LaMar 
FULLMER, McCoy 
FULLMER, P.A. 
FULLMER, Parley P. 
FULLMER, Sarah 

~G~ 

GARDNER, David E. (endnote) 

GARDNER, James 

GEORGE, David 

GEORGIA 

GIBBON, Mary of Bettws 





HOOVER, Miss 




313 




HORNER, J.M. & Co. 




112 


146,155 


Horticultural Society 




119 


63 


HOUSTON, Sam 




144 


8 


HOWARD, (Brother) 




305 


112,123 










H0WEIL, Esther of Clwtte 




69 


141 


HCWELL, Wta Henry (curate) 




91 


30 


HCWELLS, David of Pantyieuar 


71 




HUGHES, J.C. (endnote) 




5 


248-250 


HUNT, John H. Co. wagon company 


131,132 


1 
46 


HUNT, Mr. 




207 


300 








300 


IDAHO 




176,271 


300 


Bay Horse 




256 


300 


Blackfoot 




307 


300 


Burley 




295,307 


300 


Franklin County 




175,187 




Glendale 




271 


300 


Hazel, Cassia County 




307 


300 


Idaho Falls 




317,318 


300 


Malad 


166,167, 


186,187, 


300 




202,203 


,207,296 


300,307 


Mink Creek 




86,271 




Moscow 




305 




Preston 


188 


,189,300 




Salmon City 




256 


47 


Itoin Falls 




300 



253 

27,29 

271 

68 



Gifts on Wedding Day 67,68,69,70,71 
GILLEN, James W. 166,167,173,187,301 
GILIMAN, William of Blaenan 108 

"Golconda" sailing ship 100-107 

G0RCN0W, William of Swansea 35,36,37,39 

Goshen (see UTAH, Goshen) 

GRANT, (Brother) 128 

GRIFFITH, Dinah 91 

GRIFFITH, John 91 

GRIFFITHS, Eliza of Nanibendicaidd 69 

James of Bandu Llanpumst 71 

John of Carmarthen 31 

John of _drhiwnewidd 71 

Mary of Penrhiwfach 69 

Rachel 69 



GRIFFITHS, 
GRIFFITHS, 
GRIFFITHS, 
GRIFFITHS, 
GRIFFITHS, 



— H~ 



HADLEY, Albert Whipple (poet) 
HAIGHT, Hdrton D. 
HALL, S.C. & A.M. 

(endnotes) 
HARRINGTON, Daniel (Brother) 
HARRIS, John of Kidwelly 



132 

180 

59 

23,65,99 

304 

31 



HARRIS, Mary (Davies - Mother of Eliz.) 

x, 218,298 
HARRIS, Martin (Sister) 163 

Harry (steward) 22 

Harvard College Observatory 244 

Haverfordwest College 52 

HENRY, Joseph (Professor) 238 

HILL, G.W. of Nautical Almanac Office 243 
HELLYARD, Ferris E. (endnotes) 146,277 



"Illinois" Mississippi steamboat 109 

ILLINOIS 116,173,187 

Adams County 137 

Carthage 115,143 

Chicago 142,236,299, 

309,312,313,314 
Conmerce( later Nauvoo) 115 

Geneva 314 

Nauvoo 80, 115 

Nauvoo Temple (illustration) 89 
Peoria 309,313 

Piano 160,270 

Wfestlake 313 

Inmigration list from News 1854 112 

Independence Occidental Messenger 111 

INDIANA 314 

Delaware County 175 

Valparaiso 314 



IOWA- 

Burlington 
Iowa City 
Lamoni 
Lime Springs 

IRELAND 

Dublin 
Isle of ANGELSEY 
Ivorians Almanac 
IZATT, Edna Jarvis 



143 

129,130 

194,195,302,306 

313 

34 

248 

81 

54 

vii 



~ J— 

JAMES, David of Brynbieting 
JAMES, John (Rev. of Gellyonen) 
JAMES, Mary of Bwlchgwyn 
JAMES, Mr. of Pantmawr 
JAMES, Rosel (endnote) 



69 
43 
70 
69 
125 
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JABVIS, Hannah Shepherd vii 

JARVIS, Bsmnah Shepherd (en dnote) 181 

(see also SHEPHERD, Hannah) 
JENSEN, Louie S. Steele (endnotes) 

171,193,264 
JEREMY, Thomas 93,94,107 

JOB, Amber 272,273 

JOB, Anne (dau of ftios & Hannah) 



family chart 
certificate of death 




X 

77 


birth 




98 


Thos. learns of her death 




124 


her death affects Hannah 




126 


Hannah relates her death 




134 


Dan Job genealogical acct. 




297 


JOB, Annie Morgan (see MORGAN, Annie) 




JOB, Clara 






family chart 




X 


(endnote) 




125 


birth 




196 


in 1880 census 




209 


trip to Salt Lake City 




222 


her mother away in Wales 




229 


ltr from Dan Job In Mantana 




256 


(photo) 




262 


mentioned in father's ltr 




267 


at school in Goshen 




268 


ltr from Dan Job 




270 


marriage 




271 


death 




272 


her mother's death 




275 


marriage foretold 




294 


her sons illness 




295 


Dan Job genealogical acct. 
Walter appears in highchair 




298 




300 


settlement of Thos Job estate 


307 


,308 


JOB Creek 




185 


JOB, Daisy 


273 


,276 


JOB, Daniel or Dan 






family chart 




X 


birth 




172 


in 1880 census 




209 


trip to Salt Lake City 


222,223 


home on the randi 216,217 


,229 


his life sketch 


254-256 


(photo) 
(endnote) 




262 




264 


ltr to Clara 


270,270a 


last days of his life 




276 


(endnote) 




277 


ltrs to nephews & niece 




295 


genealogical information 




298 


settlement of father's est. 


307,308 


received letters from Wales 




318 


JOB, Daniel (father of Thos. Job) 






family chart 




X 


pedigree chart 




6 


patronymics 




. 7 


childhood of Thomas 




13 


Vestry Book entry 




14 


in 1851 census 




90 


death 




91 


death certificate 




99 


Dan Job genealogical acct. 




295 



JOB, David of Clyniar 



67 



JOB, Doma 273,276 
JOB, Douglas vii, 155, 270,272, 273, 276 

JOB, Edna 273,276 
(see also NIELSGN, Edna Job) 

JOB, Eliza Ann (Shepherd) (also called 
Elizabeth or Lizzie) 

note: entries are too many to list each, 
but special events are given, 

family chart x 

certificate of birth 77 

birth 90 

on shipping list of "Golccnda" 100 

Ttoos. takes her to America 102 

in Salt Lake City 124 

seeing her mother again 136,137 

in Spanish Fork 147-149 

courtship & marriage 172-175 

her troubled marriage 178-180 

(photo) 183 

ihos. Job visits Smithfield 189,190 

mentioned in Hannah's ltr 202,203 

her death 263 

(endnote) 264 

(photo) 265 
settlement of Thos. D. Job est. 276 

Dan Job stories 295,296 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 297 

settlement of ttios. Jcto est. 307,308 

JOB, Ernest 

family chart x 

birth & on 1880 census 209 

mother goes to Wales 220-229 

(photo) 262 
school in Goshen & father's will 268 

his death 272,275 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 299 

JOB, Esther of Cwmdwyf ran 68 

JOB, George David x, 167,298 

JOB, Herbert Davies 

family chart x 

in 1860 census 147 

baptism in RLDS Church 152 

early days in Goshen 172 

in 1880 census 209 

in Elizabeth's ltr from Wales 231 

sketch of his life 252,253 

his marriage 253 

(photo) 262 

(endnote) 264 

. letter to Annie Morgan 270b 

his death 272 

his mother's funeral 276 

(endnote) 277 

prediction of marriage 294 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 296,298 

settlement of father's estate 307,308 

JOB, Jason Alexander 

family chart x 

(endnote) 125 

birth 160 

early years in Goshen 172 

in 1880 census 209 

interest in Astronomy 233 

copyright on father's papers 246 

sketch of adult life 251,252 

(endnote) 264 
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JOB, Jason Alexander (continued) 
ltrs from his father 
ltr abt father 1 s death 
his death 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 
authored a poem 
settlement of father's estate 
ltr from Benjamin J. Davis 

JOB,. Job 

JOB, John Davies 

family chart 

early in Goshen 

in 1880 census 

mentioned in father's ltr 

sketch of adult life 

(photos) 

mentioned in father f s ltr 

mentioned in father's will 

his mother's funeral 

settlement of father's estate 



JOB, Malah 



267,268 
269 
276 
298 
299 

307,308 
310 

14,24,67 

x 

172 
209 
220 
254 
261 
267 
268 
275 
307,308 
24 



JOB, Mary (Merrill) (also, Mary DAVIS) 
NOTE: Entries are too many to list 

each one, but, special events 

are given, 

family chart x 

birth and christening 73-75 

certificate of birth 76 

in 1851 census 90 

on shipping list of "Golconda" 100 

father leaves Wales 102 

Mary leaves Wales 127 

on the plains 130 

arrival in Salt Lake Valley 134 

arrival in Salt Lake \felley 136,137 

(endnote) 140 

in 1860 census 147 

leaves her father's heme 149 

to Big CbttonwDod to live 150 

sketch of her adult life 175-178 

(photo) 184 

a visit from her father 186-190 

mentioned in Hannah's ltr 202,203 

her death 215 

(endnote) 217 

her dau. visit to Dan Job 276 

(endnote) 277 

Dan Job family stories 296,297 

settlement of father's est, 307,308 

JOB, Mary (sister of Thomas Job) 14,24 

JOB, Mary (mother of Thomas Job) 
note: entries are to many to list each, 
but, special events given, 
(also see DAVIS, Mary) 

family chart x 

pedigree chart 6 

her birthplace and background 13 
Thomas's early childhood 13-15,18 

objection to Thos. learning 26 

Thomas meets Hannah 60 

life with Thomas & Hsmnah 72-75 

in 1851 census 90 

her death 97 

death certificate 99 



iii, 



JOB, Rachel (sister of Thomas Job) 

(see JONES, Rachel Job) 
JOB, Rachel Jane x, 148,275,298 

JOB, Richard vii,272 

JOB, Samuel 299 

JOB, Sarah 299 

JOB, Thelraa (see LUND, Thelma Job) 

JOB, Thomas 

NOTE: This just gives special events 

as every page is about him. 
portrait 

iphoto of coat & vest 
(photo of manuscript) 
bible pages 
family chart 
pedigree chart 
christening record 
figure on his Nativity 
marriage to Hannah 
ltr to Udoorn Seion 
baptized in IDS Church 
signature an "Times & Seasons" 
religious address in Wales 
house at Ffoesybroga 
(photos of Ffoesybroga) 
(younger photo) 
family on shipping list 
marriage to Elizabeth 
Indian attack at Vfeber Valley 
rent receipts in Utah Co. 
baptism in RLDS Church 
alias John Atlas (endnote) 
application for citizenship 
certificate of naturalization 
ltr to Joseph Staith III 



i 

ii 

ii 

vi 

x 

6 

15 

16 

66-72 

81-83 

86 

88 

86 

91,92 

95 

96 

100 

123 

138 

145 

152 

155 

158 

159 

168,169 



JOB, Morgan 



272 



also other ltrs in Appendix H 

(photo on mule) 191 

Goshen house 196-200 

advertisement for school 210,211 

office sign 221 

unsigned will 268 

settlement of his estate 307,308 

JOB, Thomas Daniel (son of Thomas) 

family chart x 

Indian attack at Weber VSalley 138 

in 1860 census 147 

baptism in RLDS Church 152 

early in Goshen 172 

in 1880 census 209 

sketch of adult life 253,254 

attended LDS conferences 255 

(photo) 262 

(endnote) 264 

work in Tintic, etc. 267 

ltr telling of father 1 s death 269 

(endnote) 277 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 296,298 

settlement of father's est. 307,308 

ltrs to him from Vfeles 318 

JOB, Walter Davies 

family chart x 

his birth 185 

spiritualist communication 205 

his death 207 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 298 

appearance after death 300 

JOB, Zilpha 273,276 
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JOHN, David of Cwmere 70 

JOHNS, Thomas 86 

JOHNSON, Aaron (Bishop) 145,296 

JOHNSON, L.H. (Mrs.) 300 

JOHNSTON, Col. Albert Sydney 142,144 

JONES, Alice 314 

JONES, Ann of Penpcmbren 69 

JONES, Anna of Cwndihiriddl 68 
JONES, Benjamin (husb. of Rachel) 24,97 
JONES, Benjm. of Crychdu (see Crychdu) 

JONES, Capt. Dan 

background 79 

emigration to California 80-81 

to Wales as missionary 93-94 

ltr from W.S. Ihillips 107 

in ltr from Thos. Job 125 

ltr to Daniel Daniels 127-129 

(endnote) 132 

JONES, Daniel of Ffynonwen 67,91,97,317 

JONES, Daniel of Wien 68 

JONES, David of Morfa 68 

JONES, Eliza of Dolebach 70 



JCNES, Hanna of Rhydygaiau 
JONES, Hannah smith Rhydargaiau 
JONES, Henry of Wenirhelfa 
JCNES, Hugh tabernacle, tutor 



70 
70 
69 
37 



JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 



JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JONES, 
JCNES, 



J. of Carmarthen 28 

Jessamine 314 

John (of?) Lachsion 21 

John bookseller of Carmarthen 

30,31,32,35,39,67 



John (son of Rachel) 
John of Penirarw 
Llewellyn 
Mabel (Mrs.) 
Margaret of Penirheol 



JCNES, Mary of (?) 
JCNES, Mary of Nantgwyn 
JCNES, Mary of Bantwasol 
JCNES, Mr. of the Derwlyn 

JONES, Rachel (sister of Thomas Job) 
early years at home 
concern for her aged mother 
(photo) 

her mother's death 
ltr from her to Thomas 
(endnote) 
ltrs from her descendants 

JONES, Rachel 
JCNES, Rachel of Pantoiar 
JCNES, Sarah of Penrhiwlas 
JONES, Shem of Penrhiwfach 



67,91 

69 

314 

300 

68 

69 
70 
68 
23 



JCNES, Thomas of Penrhiwgoch 
JCNES, Thomas of Prior Foundry 
JONES, W.S. (principal) 
JONES, William (student) 
JONES, Win. H. 

JOSHUA, Tfcomas of Tycornel 



14,24 

91 

96 

97 

208 

217 

317-319 

317 
70 
68 
68 

67 

319 

44,45 

43 

208 

71 



JOSEPHITES (or Reorganized Church LDS) 

Missionaries to Utah 151-153 

headquarters in Illinois 160 

Goshen - Thos apptd mission 161 

effects of Civil War 162 

conferences in Utah 163 

conference in Spanish Fork 165 

many RIDS left Utah 165 

work spreads to Idaho 166-167 

conference in San Francisco 186 

Thos. reappointed to mission 186 

diff iculties with RLDS 194-196 

corres. with officers 301-306 

~K— 

KANE, Col. ttioroas L. 143 

KANSAS 304 

Ft. LeavenwDrth 144,147 

KELLER, Mr. (also Sgt. Keller) 162,214 

KELLER, Mrs. 207 

KEPLER 236 

KERRY, (Brother) 301 

KIMBALL, H.C. 124,164 
KNEATH, Uiomas (proprietor of Swansea 

Academy 36,37,39,41 



~L~ 

LAN6, Charles W. 

LANGELLE, Florence 

LARKIN, 6.W. 

Lee's Ferry 

UEWIS, Ann of Blancor 

LEWIS, Benjamin 



296 
314 
163 
181 
70 
317 



264 
274 
275 
276 
295 

67 
128 
271 

69 



LEWIS, Blanche Kay 

(endnote; 

(photo) 

visit to grandmother 

Jason's death at ranch 

Dan Job's account 
LEWIS, David of Bwlchgwyn 
LEWIS, Jbhn 
LEWIS, L.E. 
LEWIS, Margaret 
IEWIS, Meda (see also W0CDARD, Meda) 

(photo) 174 

her grandmother's death 275 

death of Thomas D. Job 276 

IEWIS, Reese Caleb (or Gale) 

(endnote) 125 

(photo) 262 

marriage 271 

Rachel Jane's body moved 275 

death of Thos. D. Job 276 

death of Dan Job 277 

LEWIS, Scott 274,275,276 

LEWIS, Sophia 100,106 

LEWIS, T. H. (endnotes) 81,88,99 

IEWIS, Thomas 28 

LEWIS, Thos of Tredarrenfach 70 

LINC0IN, Abraham U.S. Pres. 150 

Llanelly & Vale of Towy Railway 224 
Llanpumsaint Parish Church (photo) 50 

LLOYD, David 46 

LLOYD, Esquire of Alltyodyn 26 



JZO 


INDEX 


LLOYD, Mary of Lancorrws 


69 


ILOTD, Rev. David (tutor) 


39,40,41,42 


LLOYD, Sir John E. (endnote) 


47 


LODWIC, David of Fenygaer 


67 


LOUISIANA 




New Orleans 107 


,109,110,127 


LUFF, J. 


194 


LUKE, Oheron H. 


vii 


LUKE, Theron H. (endnote) 


146 


LUND, ,ahelm Job 


vii,264,272 




273,276,277 


•— M-— 




MADSON, Rasmus H. 


241,246 


Manti Temple 


265 


MARKHAM, Stephen 


175 


Marquis of Northampton 


53,64 


MARSH, Thomas B. 


163,165 


MARTIN, Edward Handcart Go. 


131 


MARTINEZ, Linda (photo) 


228 


MASSACHUSETTS 




Acton 


163 


Boston 


127,129 


Cambridge 


244 


MATHEWS, W.T. 


251 


MATHEWS, W.T. (endnote) 


264 


MATTHEWS, Edward 


51 


MAXWELL, G.P. (Tim) (endnote) 


202 



MAYNES, Mr. 219,220 

McCANN, Ellen Cantwell (endnote) 181 

MCCARTHY, John 119 
MsCORD, Alexander 151,270,296 

McIOTOSH, Oornelius (Brother) 304 

McKELLER, Mr. 162 

MERRILL, Mkry Etna (Peterson) 

birth 177 

(photo) 184 

settlement of T.Jcfo estate 307 

MERRILL, Frank Ledger 177,184,307 

MERRILL, Freeborn Austin 184 

MERRILL, Freeborn Shepherd 

family chart x 

reference of information 119 

(endnote) 125 

marriage 177 

(endnote) 181 

(photo) 184 

lives in Staithfield 187 

visit of Thomas Job 189,190 

death of his wife 215 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 296,297 

MERRILL, Heber 177 
MERRILL, Laura Cordelia (Peterson) 

family chart x 

acknowledgement vii 
(endnotes ) 76, 113, 140, 181, 193, 277 

birth 177 

(photo) 184 

death of her mother 215 

visit to Dan Job 276 

Dan Job genealogical acct. 295 

settlement of T. Job estate 307 

Methodist Exhorter 51 



MEXICO 116 

MILES, Albert 

background information 137 

marriage to Hannah Daniels 138 

living in Big Cottonwood .150 
life in Staithfield 175-177 

moved to Franklin Co, Idaho 187 

separation from Hannah 190 

(photo) 192 

his death 271 

(endnote) 277 

MILES, Benjamin 137 

MILES, Daniel 189,192 

MILES, David 189,192,271,277 

MILES, David Hyrum (or H/rum) 

vii, 113,217,277 
MILES, Edwin Ruthven 137,176 

MILES, Floyd vii 

(endnotes) 140, 155, 181, 217, 277 
MILES, Hannah May 189 

MILES, Hyrum (see MILES, David H2RUM) 



MILES, John 

MILES, Mariah (or Marie) 

MILES, Sally 

MILES, Thomas 

MILLER, Lizzie 

Mississippi River 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

Independence 

Jackson County 

Richmond 

St. Louis 

Vtestport 
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page 1 
DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS JOB 

On the following pages are names of the descendants of THOMAS JOB and of HANNAH 
DANIELS known to the author at this time. I appreciate each person Who helped me by sending 
lists and records of their families. I wish it included the names of all descendants, tut 
time does not permit me to do the extensive research to do so. Nbr does this record contain 
conqplete genealogical information, however, it demonstrates what a numerous posterity restated 
from these particular Welsh pioneers. 

The record is contained in four sections as follows: 

1. The descendants of MARY JOB (daughter of Thomas Job & Hannah Daniels) begin page 1 

2. The descendants of ELIZA ANN JOB (daughter of Thomas Job & Hannah Daniels) begin page 5 

3. The descendants of THOMAS JOB and ELIZABETH DAVIES JOB (his 2nd marriage) begin page 17 

4. The descendants of HANNAH DANIELS and ALBERT MILES (her 2nd marriage) begin page 20 

The arrangement of generations is as follows: 

Column 1 (marked with Roman numerals) the children of Thomas Job and/or Hannah Daniels. 

Column 2 (marked with capital letters) are grandchildren. 

Column 3 (marked with numbers) are great grandchildren. 

Column 4 (marked with small letters) great great grandchildren. 

Column 5 (numbers in parenthesis) 3 great 

grandchildren. 

Column 6 (letters in parenthesis) are 

4 great grandchildren. 



THOMAS JOB married first HANNAH DANIELS 2 May 1848 in Wales - , THEIR DESCENDANTS: 

I. MARY JOB (1848-1881) « FREEBORN SHEPHERD MERRILL md 26 Jul 1870 SLC, Utah 

A. MARY ETNA MERRILL (1872-1940) = JOHN HENRY PETERSON md 29 Nbv 1899 Logan 

1. MARGARET ETNA PETERSON (1900- ) = PARLEY LER0I NELSON md 3 Oct 1923 

a. KAY LE ROI NELSON (1926- ) ■ INA SHEPHERD md 4 Sep 1947 SLC 
(1) MARLENE NELSON (1951-1951) = child 

ALAN LE ROI NELSON (1952-1952) - child 
RONAID LESLIE NELSON (1953- ) 
HAROID LYNN NELSON (1957- ) 
„ KARALEE NELSON (1961- ) 

b. LOUISE NELSON (1930- ) - ANGUS HILLYARD HYER md 25 Aug 1952 

(1) KIM MARLOWE HYER (1955- ) 

(2) RICHARD L0N HYER (1959- ) 

(3) KEVIN LE ROI HYER (1961- ) 

(4) ALAN BLAKE HYER - (1968- ) 

c. NARENE NELSON (1938- ) = SAM HOWARD IRELAND md 5 Jun 1959 
(1) SCOTT HOWARD IRELAND (1962- ) ^=KRISTINE JUDD md 

17 Aug 1984 
MARIA RAE IRELAND (1963- ) 
RYAN RAY IRELAND (1965- ) 
,_, BRENT IRELAND (19 - ) 

(5) BETH LA NAE IRELAND (1974- ) 

2. ALTON HENRY PETERSON (1904-1982) ■ MYRTLE DUDLEY md 15 Jul 1932 

a. BERKLEY CLAYTON PETERSON (1937- ) md 1st MARIA LYNN DORSAL div 
(1) ERICK BLAINE PETERSON (1964- ) 

b. ANNETTE PETERSON (1939- ) = md 1st LE ROY PAUL PHILLIPS div 
Annette Peterson md 2nd KENNETH BARRICK 
Annette Peterson md 3rd ROYCE GRANT 



LEANNA GRANT (1962- ) 

(2) RAYNA GRANT (1967- ) 

(3) DUDLEY RAY GRANT (1968- ) 
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c. DUDLEY RAY PETERSON (1943- ) nd 1st MARGARET ANN PAINE 1970 

(1) MICHAEL JARED PETERSON (1971- ) 
Dudley Ray nd 2nd BARBARA 

(2) DANIEL RAY PETERSON (1982- ) 

d. FARRELL ALTON PETERSON (1946- )= ELIZ. ANN COTTAM ltd 1975 

(1) KENNETH ROY PETERSON (1977- ) 

(2) JASON MICHAEL PETERSON (1980- ) 

(3) KIRSTEN PETERSON (1985- ) 

(4) TRAVIS MARK PETERSON (1987- ) 

3. MARY PETERSON (1907- ) = REID TIPPETTS md 14 Jul 1940 

a. NORMA JILL TIPPETTS (1942- ) 

nd DWAYNE PARKER BAYLES 21 Aug 1964 

b. REID LEE TIPPETTS (1948- ) ltd SANDRA REGINA GUTTO 1972 

(1) BRYAN LEE TIPPETTS (1974- ) 

(2) MILTON LLOYD TIPPETTS (1978- ) 

(3) REGINA TIPPETTS (1980- ) 

c. JOSEPH MERRILL TIPPETTS (1951-1951) = child 

4. NORMA PETERSON (1909-1970) = rid GOLDEN HAMBLIN nd 20 Nov 1942 

5. ELWYN PETERSON (1911- ) = MARJORIE SCOTT nd 3 May 1939 

a. COLLEEN PETERSON (1941- ) = JAMES M. WORTHEN nd 1959 

(1) CARRIE DEBRA WORTHEN (1960- ) 

(2) ANITA WORTHEN (1961- ) = JOHN LOUIS BRADY ltd 1984 

(3) DAVID JAMES WORTHEN (1965- ) 

« MICHELLE CLINGER nd 28 Sep 1985 
(a) CHRISTOPHER JAMES WORTHEN 1986 

(4) NADINE WORTHEN (1967- ) = ROGER LYNN BONE 

nd 15 Nov 1985 

(5) BRENT ANTOONY WORTHEN (1972- ) 

b. JERQLYN PETERSON (1943- ) = JOHN SMITH STRINGHAM nd 1962 
(1) JANICE STRINGHAM (1963- ) 

) BRIAN JAY STRINGHAM (1965- ) 
) DOUGLAS JOHN STRINGHAM (1968- ) 
) SCOTT MERRILL STRINGHAM (1971- ) 
) SHERYL STRINGHAM (1974- ) 
, J STEVEN TODD STRINGHAM (1976- ) 
{7) RICHARD ELWYN STRINGHAM (1078- ) 
(8) GINI STRINGHAM (1980- ) 

c. CARMEN EEATCN PETERSON (1947-1947) ■ single 

6. EDWIN MERRILL PETERSON (1911- )« 1st MARY JOCELYN JONES nd 

17 Aug 1934 Randolph, Utah 

a* MRY JO PETERSON (1937- ) » HOWARD VANE WEIGHT nd 

22 Nov 1960 SLC, Utah 

(1) MARY AILEEN WEIGHT (1961- ) 

(2) RUSSELL HOWARD WEIGHT (1963- ) 

(3) LIANE TE AROHA WEIGHT (1965- ) 

(4) TASHIA MARAMA WEIGHT (1967- ) 

(5) APRILLE KAISA WEIGHT (1969- ) 

(6) AMBER JANELLE WEIGHT (1971- ) 
b. BOBBE EARLENE PETERSON (1942- ) « RONALD ELLIOTT TROMMLITZ 

nd 16 Aug 1963 Kenmerer, Wyo. 

(1) KENNETH LA MAR TROMMLITZ (1964- ) 

(2) GARY SCOTT TROMMLITZ (1967- ) 

(3) BRADLEY DUANE TROMMLITZ (1971- ) 

(4) CYNTHIA JANELLE TROMMLITZ (1981- ) 
C. JERRY ANN PETERSON (1945- ) ■ RICHARD RATHBUN CHANDLER 

nd 15 Fel> 1964 

(1) RICHARD CHAD CHANDLER (1966- ) 

(2) JENNIFER HAZEL CHANDLER (1969- ) 

(3) ROBERT LYLE CHANDLER (1970- ) twin 

(4) REBECCA LYNN CHANDLER (1970- ) twin 

(5) CLINTON DANIEL CHANDLER (1972- ) 

(6) MARY ANN CHANDLER (1974- ) 
Edwin Merrill Peterson nd 2nd ELLEN RUTH GAHM 15 Aug 1948 

Boulder, Colorado 

d. RUTH MARLENE PETERSON (1950- ) = WILLIAM THOMAS KNIGHT nd 

15 May 1970 

(1) ERIKA RUTH KNIGHT (1974- ) 

(2) ELEANOR KNIGHT (1976- 6) 

(3) JOSEPH THOMAS KNIGHT (1979- ) 

e. MARKUS JOHN PETERSON (1954- ) « TARLA RAI ESPLIN nd 

5 Jan 1974 
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(1) MARKUS NILS PETERSON (1976- ) 

(2) WAYNE MERRILL PETERSON (1978- ) 

(3) SCOTT BRIAN PETERSON (1980- ) 

f . CARLA ELIN PETERSON U959- ) = DAVID ^^^f^a^ 

(1) CHARLES EDWIN WILLIAMS (1985- ) 

(2) ELIN RUTH WILLIAMS (1987- ) 
7. NEWELL JOHN PETERSON (1913-1948) = single 

?: sssRaffjaar^^s^iss^ * 23 ^ ^ ^ *** **. ** 

1. BABY MERRILL (1910-1910) stillborn 

2. BABY MERRILL (1911-1911) stillborn 

3. ELEANOR MERRILL (1908- ) = nd 11 Oct 1908 SAMUEL ODUM 

4. INEZ MERRILL (1927- ) = CRAWFORD 

D. LAURA CORDELIA MERRILL (1881-1976) = JOSEPH WILLIAM PETERSON nd 3 Sep 1902 I*SPn 

1. MERRILL LEROY PETERSON (1903-1983) = MARTHA ANN RIET nd 2 Apr 1931 Ix>gan 

a. EVELYN PETERSON (1937- ) = JASPER RICHARD SELLERS div 

2. LAURA PETERSON (1905-1986) - NEPHI PRATT SMITH nd 5 Aug 1931 Ix>gan, Utah 

a. BRUCE NEPHI SMITH (1934- ) = RUTH CLEAN AAMODT nd 18 Dec 1959 

(1) REBECCA BELLE SMITH (1961- ) = JEFFREY L. MOFFATT 

(a) RACHEL BELLE MOFFATT (1984- ) 

(b) NECIA MARIE MOFFATT (1986- ) 

(2) TRUDY OLEAN SMITH (1963- ) = JOSEPH L. WADE 

(a) JESSICA OLEAN WADE (1985- ) 

(b) JOSEPH LEIGH WADE (1986- ) 
ALAN BRUCE SMITH (1969- ) single 
MARILEE RUTH SMITH (1971- ) single 
EDWARD NEPHI SMITH (1973- ) single 

w , SAMUEL DON SMITH (1977- ) single 

b. CAROLYN DEE SMITH (1938- ) = FRANK P. MC NEIL nd 6 Sep 1957 

(1) ELIZABETH MCNEIL (1960- ) » JACK STEVEN LARSEN 

(2) JAMES FRANK McNEIL (1962-1984) 

c. LAUREL SMITH (1943- ) - EARLE WINSLOW GATES nd 4 Oct 1975 
(1) EMILY GATES (1972- ) ^ 

d. JANET EVA SMITH (1946- ) = JAY PIERCE nd 15 May 1966 div 

(1) CHRISTOPHER ANDREW PIERCE (1966- ) single 

(2) KYLE PIERCE (1969- ) single 
JASON PIERCE ( - ) single 
ZACHARY PIERCE (1984- ) single 

w TYLER PIERCE (1984- ) single 

3. MARIE PETERSON (1907-1968) « (single) ^ _^ , aoo 

4. EVA PETERSON (1910- ) - IRVEN GLADE DERRICK nd 26 Oct 1932 
^TTPAUL IRVEN DERRICK (1934- ) = LORETTA BUNKER nd 21 Aug W 57 

(1) MARK PAUL DERRICK (1960- ) = KELLY RAE HUNSTMAN 

(a) DUSTIN MARK DERRICK (1984- ) 

(b) TAYLOR JAY DERRICK (1987- ) 

(2) LORI ANN DERRICK (1983- ) = MARK JOHN HUGO 

(a) RACHAEL ANN HUGO (1984- ) 

(b) ASHLEY NICOL HUGO (1985- ) 

(c) JESSICA SADIE HUGO (1988- ) 

(3) REBECCA LYNN DERRICK (1963- ) = TIMOTHY D. QUINN 
(a) BRITTANY LYNN QUINN (1987- ) 

JOHN BUNKER DERRICK (1965-1965) deceased 
STEVEN BUNKER DERRICK (1966- ) single 
ALLISON DERRICK (1968- ) single 
MICHELLE DERRICK (1970- ) single 
DQN MERRILL DERRICK (1973- ) single 
w/ SUSAN ELIZABETH DERRICK (1976- ) single 
b, JOAN DERRICK (1935- ) « ALBERT LAMOIN OLSEN JR nd 17 Aug 1955 

(1) JAN MARIE OLSEN (1956- ) = JOHN WALTER DAY 

!a) DRESDEN LEIGH DAY (1981-1981) dec'd 
b) RACHAEL MARIE DAY (1983- ) 
c) JOSLYN ANN DAY (1985- ) % 
d) JESSICA LYNN DAY (1987- ) 

(2) CAROLYN ANN OLSEN (1958- ) » KERRY KOEVEN MILES 
(a) JOHNATHAN LAMOIN MILES (1979- ) 

CHERIE ANN MILES (1980- ) 
KENT LAMOIN MILES (1983- ) 
KRISTEN MILES (1985- ) 
JENESSA MILES (1987- ) 
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(3) ALAN LEE OLSEN (1960- ) = SUSAN GAYE FERGUSON 

(a) AARON LEE OLSEN (1985- ) 

(b) CELESTE DARLENE OLSEN (1988- ) 

(4) ARLEN LYNN OLSEN (1962- ) = LAURINDA LEE RUMBAUGH 

(a) JAREN ARLEN OLSEN (1987- ) 

(5) ALBERT LAMOIN OLSEN III (1968- ) single 

C. SYLVIA MARIE DERRICK (1938- ) = GORDON BISHOP MOODY nd 

21 Dec 1963 

(1) MARYANN MOODY (1964- ) single 

(2) RONALD MOODY (1966- ) single 

(3) JON MOODY (1968- ) single 

(4) MICHAEL MOODY (1970- ) 

(5) PAUL DERRICK MOODY (1972- ) 
d. DIXIE JEAN DERRICK (1949- ) = single 

5. JOAN PETERSON (1915- ) « MARTIN JORGENSON DIETZ nd 16 Oct 1941 logan 

a. KAREN DIETZ (1943- ) = single 

b. ANNE MARIE DIETZ (1945-1945) - child 

C. MARILYN DIETZ (1948- ) = LEONARD RUSSELL HELLER JR 

(1) SAMUEL JACOB HELLER (1977- ) 

(2) MARTIN ANDREW HELLER (1978- ) 

(3) KRISTINE INEZ HELLER (1984- ) 

d. JOHN MARTIN DIETZ (1952- ) = ROSANNE LEE xnd 1974 

(1) ANNE MARIE DIETZ (1975- ) 

(2) JOHN ARTHUR DIETZ (1977- ) 

(3) KRISTINA DIETZ (1978- ) 

(4) SHANNON DIETZ (1979- ) 

(5) MARTIN JORGENSEN DIETZ (1982- ) 

(6) BRANDON LEE DIETZ (1985- ) 

e. SUSAN DIETZ * (1955- ) * STEVE CLAWSON PERRY nd 1978 

6. FARIS PETERSON (1918-1980) *= nd HELEN JOSEPHINE GILMORE 1938 

Bferis Peterson nd 2nd EVELYN DAFFRON ltd 1 Jun 1945 Denver , Colo, 
a* DAVID SYDNEY PETERSON (1938- ) » SUSAN CHEN div 

(1) VICTORIA SAN PETERSON (b 1975) 
b. JANICE CAROL PETERSON (1940- ) - JACK WOOD 

(1) STEVEN JOHN WOOD (1959- ) = GLORIA 



(a) ADAM STEVEN WOOD (1985- ^ ) 



w COURTNEY WOOD (1986- ) 
C. FARIS JAY PETERSON (1946- ) ■ MARIA THERESA LUKEN 

(1) ROSANNE MARIE PETERSON (1968- ) 

(2) MICHELLE PETERSON (1970- ) 

(3) NATALI KAY PETERSON (1975- ) 

(4) KATHERINE MAY PETERSON (1979- ) 

d. MARTIN JOSEPH PETERSON (1947- ) « LOUISE BURGESS issue. 
e.RANDALL SCOTT PETERSON (1952- ) « RANEE LYNN SNCW 

(1) RYAN JAY PETERSON (1977- ) 

(2) JAROM AUGUST PETERSON (1978- ) 

(3) DANIEL PETERSON (1979- ) 

(4) BROOKE LYNNETTE PETERSON (1980- ) 

(5) AUSTIN JOHN PETERSON (1982- ) 

f . TERI ELLEN PETERSON (1955- ) » STEVEN GEORGE BURNS 

(1) JENNIFER ANN BURNS (1977- 

(2) JEREMY STEVEN BURNS (1978- ) 

(3) GREGORY SCOTT BURNS (1983- ) 
7. FRANK GRANT PETERSON (1921-1923) « (single) 



ill 
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TT ELIZA ANN (ELIZABETH) JOB (1851-1889) = AARON ADAMSON SHEPHERD md 27 ^ 1869 Goshen, Utah 
II. ^^"jJggSgi siffiPHERD (1870-1938) = MARY ELIZABETH AVERY md 15 Jul 1907 

1. WILLIAM AVERY SHEPHERD (1909- ) - (single) 

o wa owFPHPRn 11Q12- ) = TRUMAN BANNER md 26 Dec 1930 

2. EVA ^^tJ^S^B^^Mgf 1 ^ )TdaRLENE JANE SCHULTZ 26 Dec 1952 

a. MAX 5. jg™^*^^^ ^ner (1953 _ ) = KARLA RAE ADAMS 
v ' nri 1971, div 1985. 

BRANDY RAE BANNER (1972- ) = single 
LELAND MOSE BANNER (1975- ) = single 
NW SAMUEL DOUGLAS BANNER (1980- ) 

(2) KEVIN DEE BANNER (1957- ) = DEANNA PRISTINE div 

(3) SCOTT ALAN BANNER (1958- )= JERRI LYNN BUNN div 

(a) BRANDON SCOTT BANNER (1978- ) 

(b) NATHAN BANNER (1980- ) 
Scott Alan Banner md 2nd PEGGY SHIELDS 

(c) ADAM WAYNE BANNER (1985- ) 

(4) BRENT S. BANNER (1962- ) single 
(a) AARON SCOTT BANNER (1982- ) 

(5) KELLI ANNE BANNER (1966- ) = KENNY BAUMGARTNER 

md 8 Jun 1985 

b. GAY BANNER (1935- ) = RICHARD DAVID ALLRED md 
(1) KIRK B. ALLRED (1957- ) - DORI LYNN BREWER 

md 18 Jill 1980 

(a) CHAD MICHAEL ALLRED (1981- ) 

(b) HEATHER ANN ALLRED (1983- ) 

(c) AM* MICHELLE ALLIED (1985- ) 

(d) LAURA MARIE AI2AED (1987- ) 
RICHARD STANFORD ALLRED (1960-1963) child <rrvmTrmT 
DAVID ALAN ALLRED (1961- ) = DORENE CHRISTENSEN 

md 7 Jul 1983 

(a) BENJAMIN EARL ALLRED (1984- ) 

(b) CALEB RICHARD ALLRED (1986- ) 

c. GWEN BANNER (1938- ) « DAVID RULON STOKER ltd 13 Sep 1956 

(1) KENNETH DAVID STOKER (1967- ) » single 

(2) MICHAEL BRIAN STOKER (1969- % ) = single 

(3) KIM LOUISE STOKER (1972- ) « single 

B. ELIZA JANE SHEPHERD (1871-1872) child 

C. MOSES ANDREW SHEPHERD (1982-1899) child 

D. MARY ELIZABETH SHEPHERD (1874-1874) child 

E. SARAH ANN SHEPHERD (1875-1927) - PARLEY PRATT FULLER md 5 Feb 1894 Springville 

1. HARRY FULLMER (1894-1894) child ^ nft ^ 

2. BESSIE FULLMER (1895-1987) - LA RUE HENRY JOHNSON md 22 Nov 1922 
a. LAWRENCE H. JOHNSON (1923- ) - DAWN RYSER md 1 Sep 1948 

(1) KIM LAWRENCE JOHNSON (1954- ) 

(2) BRIG ERIC JOHNSON (1957- ) 

(3) DAURIE JOHNSON (1959- ) 

(4) FAWNA LEE JOHNSON (1962- ) 
b* MARGARET JOHNSON (1928- ) - (single) 

3. ANNA FULLMER (1897-1969) - 1st LELAND SMITH md 13 Oct 1916 SI£, Utah 

2nd ALFRED HENRY BOIE 

a. CLIFFORD SMITH (1918- ) - FAY JEPPERSON md 1938 div 

(1) DAN C. SMITO (1930- ) 
Clifford Staith md 2nd JANE MARIE CAVANAUGH md 1923 

(2) JUDITH ANN SMITH (1954- ) - RICHARD EDWARDS 1974 

(3) LINDA MARIE SMITH ( ) % 

(4) CLIFFORD LOUIS SMITH (1959- ) 

b. MAXINE SMITH (1920-1962) « VERNON KUHN md 14 Jul 1945 

(1) SANDRA LEE KUHN (1947- ) = ROBERT BLACKBURN div 

(2) IRENE ANN KUHN (1949- ) - 1st BERNARD PREUSKY div 

(a) MAXWELL ANDREW GREENE (1983- ) 

(b) MAGGIE ERIN GREENE (1986- ) 

(3) GERAID ALAN KUHN (1953- ) 

4. PARLEY ARLEN FULLMER (1899-1986) = GOIDIE PENDERGRASS md 20 Aug 1918 
a. DOROTH* FUUMER (1920- ) =* LAWRENCE DENTON 

Dorothy Fullmer ■ 2nd ROBERT EUTSLER md 23 Feb 1917 
(1) LARRY DENTON EUTSLER (1925- ) = MADGE 

(a) name unknown 
Larry Denton Eutsler md 2nd SALLY 

(b) JOIE DENTON 
(C) MARK DENTON 

(c) LARRY DENTON 
(e) HELEN DENTON 



^ 9 (2) ROBERTA EUTSLER (1940- ) md 2nd ED FLANDERS 

(3) BARBARA EUTSLER (1943- ) md LARRY WILLIAMS 
k LANCE WILLIAMS 
BRYCE WILLIAMS 
RYAN WILLIAMS 
,_, WADE WILLIAMS 
b. RALPH OTIS FULLMER (1921- ) =» SHIRLEY JQLINE HARMON md 1943 

(1) BONNIE JOLINE FULLER (1947- ) = DALE S WILSON 1976 



(a) LUCAS BO FULLMER-WILSON (1978- ) 



$ 



CODY JOSEPH FULLMER-WILSON (1980- ) 

(2) WENDY JANINE FULLMER (1949- ) = DAVID WHITE div 
(a) LARA KENA WHITE (1983- ) 

(3) SHERRY ANNE FULLMER (1952- ) = JAMES E LITTLE 1973 

(a) JASON EVERT LITTLE (1977- ) 
c. REX ARLEN FULLMER (1923- ) « MILDRED LEDDON md 1 Sep 1924 
(1) SAUNDRA JEAN FULLMER (1946- ) - EVERETT WALKER 

5. FERN FULLMER (1902- ) » RUSSELL LOWELL MC COY md 6 Mar 1920 Idaho 

a. SHIRLEY JEANNE MC COY (1924- )= ROBERT MC CARTHY 21 Jim 1947 

(1) MICHAEL R McCARIHY (1948- ) = ROSIE SERRANO 

md 27 Nov 1969 

(a) RENEE MCCARTHY (1972- ) 

(b) MICHELLE MCCARTHY (1975- ) 

(c) JAMES MCCARTHY (1975- ) 

(2) KAREN MCCARTHY (1950- ) - ROBERT WALTERS 

md 18 Dec 1982 
(a) BRICE WALTERS (1987- ) 

(3) JOSEPH MCCARTHY (1951- ) = PATTI DE VOSS 
md 24 Dec 1983 

SARAH MCCARTHY (1985- ) 
PATRICK MCCARTHY (1986- ) 

(4) KATHLEEN MCCARTHY (1955- ) single 

6. ELATCOD AARON FULLER (1904-1981) = DORIS BETHLEFSSN md 1 Jan 1924 

a. JEANNE ADAIR FULLMER (1927-1927) child 

b. PATRICIA DIANNE FULLMER (1932- ) = ANDREW JOHN FIAMENGO 

md 23 Feb 1952 

(1) MICHAEL ANDREW FIAMENGO (1952- ) = VENCENZINA 

PRIMOFORIA 1982 

(2) SANDRA DIANNE FIAMENGO (1954- ) « MICHAEL WHITE div 

(a) ANDREW MICHAEL WHITE (1974- ) 

(b) AMY DIANE WHITE (1979- ) 

Sandra Diaxme Fiamengo md 2nd PETER PIKULIN 1982 

(c) DANIELLE DENISE PIKULIN (1984- ) 

(3) CHRISTOPHER ALAN FIAMENGO (1957- ) = JULIE MOLLER 

md 1977 
BRYAN ALAN FIAMENGO (twin) (1980- ) 
MARC AARON FIAMENGO (twin) (1980- ) 
ERIC HENRY FIAMENGO (1981- ) 
BRET ANDREW FIAMENGO (1985- ) 

(4) ANDREA DENISE FIAMENGO (1959- ) = JON HUGHES 1979 

(a) DARCIE LEE HUGHES (1980- ) 

(b) SARA KATHLEEN HUGHES (1981- ) 

(c) REBECCA ANN HUGHES (1983- ) 

C. TERRY ELWOOD FULLMER (1935- ) = PEGGY SUE GORMAN md 1956 

(1) TERRI LYN FULLMER (1957- ) single 

(2) JERRI ANN FULLMER (1959- ) = MARCO HEGYI md 1981 

(a) ALEXANDER FULLMER HEGYI (1981- ) 

(3) JENNIFER LEE FULLMER (1960- ) single 

7. DON ARTHUR FULLMER (1907- ) - ELVA TIPPETTS md 6 Apr 1932 SLC, Utah 

a. MIRIAM SARAH FULLMER (1933- ) = BERNE DE ALTON BROADBENT 

md 9 Nbv 1953 

(1) BERN STEVEN BROADBENT (1955- )= SUZANNE CLAYBROOK 

ia) BERNE DAVID BROADBENT (1979- ) 
b) JOHN STEVEN BROADBENT (1981- ) 
c) HEIDI BROADBENT (1982- ) 
d) REBECCA BROADBENT (1986- ) 

(2) MICHAEL DON BROADBENT (1958- ) = KONI MILLER 

md 19 Dec 1980 SLC 

(a) KRISTEN KAE BROADBENT (1982- ) 

(b) MICHAEL TYLER BROADBENT (1985- 

(3) SARALYN BROADBENT (1959- ) = JOSEPH C. IRVINE 

md 20 Jan 1979 LA, Calif, 
(a) ENOCH DAVID IRVINE (1979- ) 
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(b) RACHAEL LYNNE IRVINE (1981- ) 

(c) JOSHUA CALEB IRVINE (1983- ) 

(d) JOSEPH DE ALTON IRVINE (1985- ) 
(4) MICHELE HRQADBENT (1961- ) » CARL MINER 

ltd 17 Feb 1983 SLC 

(a) JOANNE CHRISTINE MINER (1985- ) 

(b) KAREN LORRAINE MINER (1987- ) 

b. MERLIN DON FULLMER (1934- ) = MARY SUZANNE CHRISTENSEN md 

8 Sep 1955 
(1) LORRAINE FULLMER (1957- ) = GRANT STEVEN COLLARD 

ltd 26 Jun 1981 SLC 



(a) GRANT COLLARD (1983- ) 

(b) CHRISTOPHER COLLARD (1985- 



) 



(2) DAVID MERLIN FULLMER (1958- ) » **^ <?*F^ Qfl , 

ROGERS md 28 Aug 1981 

(a) RICHARD DAVID FULLMER (1983- ) 

(b) CESSILY NICOLE FULLMER (1984- ) 
(4) BOYD DON FULLMER (1959- ) = ARLENE TRAINE md 

28 Apr 1982 Hawaii 

(a) ALAN FULLMER (1984- ) 

EVELYNNE FULLMER (1945- ) = DOUGLAS WILLIAM HOUGHTON md 

25 Jun 1964 

(1) MARY LYNNE HOUGHTON (1966- ) = JEFFREY GRAFF 

md 20 Dec 198b Six* 

(2) KAREN ILENE HOUGHTON (1969- ) 



(2) KAREN ILENE HOUGHTON (1969- ) v 

(3) JAMES DOUGLAS HOUGHTON (1973- ) 

(4) DIANE HOUGHTON (1975- ) 



d. PARLEY KAY FUIIMER (1948- )= KATHRYN ROSENBAUM 1 Jul 1948 

(1) JOHN KAY FULLMER (1973- ) 

(2) EMILY FUIIMER (1975- ) 

(3) JASON NEftL FULLMER (1977- ) 

(4) RICHARD BENJAMIN RJLLMER (1978- ) 

(5) BRIAN DON FULLMER (1980- ) 

(6) PAUL ANDREW FULLMER (1983- ) 

8. ORVILLE LEON FULLMER (1909- ) * JUNE LIVINGSTON md 26 Jun 1930 SIC 

a. ROBERT LEW FULLMER (1933- ) = JESSIE MERLE CLAYSON 

9 Jun 1958 

(1) MICHAEL ARTHUR FULLMER (1959- ) « MARY D ODORISCOLL 

(a) LUISEY MARY FUIIMER (1983- ) 

(b) TANNER MICHEL FULUflER (1985- ) 

(c) ALYSON JUNE FULLMER (1987- ) 

(2) DANNA JEM* FULLMER (1961- ) « DOUGLAS OSTMILLER div 

(a) MATHEW MAX OS1MILLER (1983- ) 

(3) LORI KAY FULLMER (1963- ) = GARY STIIAtfELL THOMAS 

(a) ALYSIA KAY THOMAS (1987- 

(4) JEFFREY ROBERT FUIIMER (1964- ) 

(5) LESLIE ANN FUIIMER (1968- ) 

(6) BRIAN CLAYSON FULLMER (1972- ) 

b. JUNE ANN FUIIMER (1937- )=* ROBERT VERN WINDLEY 12 Mar 1955 

(1) STEVEN VERN WINDLEY (1956- ) = LESLIE SENGE 

(a) BRIAN STEVEN WINDLEY (1977- ) % 

(b) JAYSON WILLAIMS WINDLEY (1980- ) 

(2) DENNIS LEON WINDLEY (1958- ) = JANE PHILIPS 

(a) DENNIS LEON WINDLEY (1981- ) 

(b) ROBERT FRANCIS WINDLEY (1983- ) 

(c) MICHEL THOMAS WINDLEY (1986- ) 

(3) DAVID R. WINDLEY (1962- ) - TCNI SCIAIOBA 

(a) JANICE ANN WINDLEY (1986- ) 

(4) DEBBRA ANN WINDLEY (1967- ) 

b. SHARON KRISTINE FUIIMER (1950- ) « LARKY VALENTINE BARNES 

(1) MEGAN JUNE BARNES (1972- ) 

(2) SARAH DAISY BARNES (1976- ) 

(3) LANCE LAURENCE BARNES (1977- ) 

(4) KATY KRISTINE BARNES (1982- ) 

9. BERT LA cms a FUIIMER (1911- ) - IDA PACKARD md 6 Jul 1955 LA, Calif. 

a. DOUGLAS MARVIL FUIIMER (1944- ) = DANA BETH OLIVE nri 

3 Apr 1965 
(1) ELIZABETH KRISTINE FUIIMER (1965- ) = JAMES WHALEY 
(a) CHRISTINE LOUISE WHALEY (1987-1987) 

b. RUSSELL PACKARD FUIIMER (1946- ) » CATHY LEE BRACH md 

22 Nov 1975 
(1) ANNIE JEAN FUIIMER (1976- ) 
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(3) KATIE JANE FULLMER (1979- ) 

(4) DAVID PACKARD FULLMER (1982- ) 

(5) MEGAN LEE FULLMER (1986- ) 

10. ALVIN LA MAR FULLMER (1915- ) « PEARL LA RUE JONES md 12 Apr 1941 

a. COLLEEN LOUISE FULLER (1943- ) = ORAL STEELE JOHNSON md 

16 Sep 1960 
(1) TERRIE LEE JOHNSON (1961- )= KERRY C BERTELSEN 1986 
(2) KRISTINE JOHNSON (1964- ) single 

(3) KIMBERLY JOHNSON (1968- ) single 

(4) JENNIFER LYN JOHNSON (1972- ) single 

b. GARY LA MAR FULLMER (1944- ) single „ ,„ , ,*« *a 

c. BLAIR RAYMOND FULLMER (1946- ) - NANCY NIXON md 19 Jan 1965 div 

(1) TROY LAMAR FULLMER (1965- ) single 

Blair Raymnond Fullmer md 2nd BARBARA SCRIBNER 1972 div 

(2) ROBERT BLAIR FULLMER (1974- ) 

Blair Raymond Fullmer md 3rd KATRINA A ROTH 3 Jul 1983 

d. SHIRLEY JEAN FULLMER (1950-) = GEORGE EARL TEGAN md Jan 1970 

(1) JASON E TEGAN (1970- ) single 

Shirley Jean Fullmer md 2nd MICHAEL W KINGERY md 1 Oct 1984 
F. JOHN EGBERT SHEPHERD (1878-1950) = LOUIE HONE md 28 Sep 1898 

17DESTA SHEPHERD (1900- ) * REUBEN ELLS PAYZANT md 7 Nbv 1922 SLC, OT 

a. ELAINE PAYZANT (1923- ) - IRA DEVON BURTON md 6 Oct 1943 SLC 

(1) CLAUDIA BURTON (1945- ) - CLYDE KUNZ 15 Dec 1967 

(a) BRANDON BURTON KUNZ (1971- ) 

(b) RYAN BURTON KUNZ (1972- ) 

(c) JENNIFER KUNZ (1973- ) 

(d) JUSTIN BURTON KUNZ (1975- ) 

(e) JARED BURTON KUNZ (1979- ) 

(2) CRAIG DEVON BURTON (1955- ) ^_ 

b. AFTON PAYZANT (1926- ) « HOWARD CAINE MOORE 25 Jun 1947 
BRUCE HOWARD MOORE (1952- ) 
PAMELA MOORE (1954- ) 
TINA MARIE MOORE (1957- ) 

v-# ROGER SCOTT MOORE (19 - ) __ 

c. JOHN CLAIR PAYZANT (1927- )= COLLEEN HAZEL WISEMAN 19 Mar 1950 
'- * MICHELLE PAYZANT (1958- ) 

COLLETTE PAYZANT (19 - } 
SHAWN CLAIR PAYZANT (19 - ) 
w JARON SCOTT PAYZANT (19 - ) 

d. JOYCE PAYZANT (1930- ) - DAVID ARLEN DIXON 15 Jan 1949 div 
(1) DAVID STEVEN DIXON (1949- ) « KATHLEEN V ACOCKS 

BRENT LEE DIXON (1952- ) 
ARLEN BLAIN DIXON (1953-1953) child 
KIMBERLY DIXON (19 - ) 
_. KRISTIN PATRICIA DIXON (19 - ) 
Joyce Payzant md 2nd JAMES ZUFELT 

e. LEWIS CLIFTON PAYZANT (1933- ) - PEGGY LOU GREEN 3 Aug 1957 

(1) BRET CLIFTON PAYZANT (1958- ) 

(2) TROY MARK PAYZANT (19 - ) 

(3) NICKY LYNN PAYZANT (19 - ) 

(4) ANTHONY KELLY PAYZANT (19 - ) 

f . EVELYN LORRAINE PAYZANT (1935- ) * JOHN EDWARD ATKINSON 

md 24 Jun 1954 SLC, UT 

DEBRA ATKINSON (1955- ) 
DUANE JACK ATKINSON (1958- ) 
DIANE E. ATKINSON (19 - ) 
w DARIN JOHN ATKINSON (19 - ) 

g. RANAE PAYZANT (1937- ) - KENNETH WILLIAM LINDSEY 24 Apr 1958 



(1) KERRY WILLIAM I LINDSEY (1959- ) 



k*> LEIGH ANN LINDSEY (19 - ) 
2. JOHN IVAN SHEPHERD (1903-1977) - ALINE STARK md 10 Dec 1925 Provo f UT 

a# CHARLES HENRY SHEPHERD (1926- ) = CAROL JEAN BYLUND 13 Oct 1950 
(1) LESLIE CAROL SHEPHERD (1951- )= DONALD R BISHOP md 

10 Sep 1971 

(a) JEAN MICHELLE BISHOP (1972- ) 

(b) MICHAEL REID BISHOP (1973- ) 

(c) JENNY LYNN BISHOP (1975- ) 

(d) ADAM CHARLES BISHOP (1976- ) 

(d) KRISTY LEI BISHOP (1978- ) 

(e) REBECCA ANN BISHOP (1981- ) 

(f) RENEE CELESTE BISHOP (1983- ) 

(g) STEVEN EDWARD BISHOP (1985- ) 
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(2) JOEL HENRY SHEPHERD (1953- )= MARIE KAFTCN 1976 

(a) CALLIE SHEPHERD (1985- ) 

(3) NOEL IVAN SHEPHERD (1954- )= CAROL DENISE ORR 1979 

(a) NICOLE SHEPHERD (1981- ) 

(4) TERRY CHARLES SHEPHERD (1955- )= NANCY A. HESS 1978 

(a) VALERIE SHEPHERD (1980- ) 

(b) SARA SHEPHERD (1984- ) 

(c) JESSICA SHEPHERD (1985- ) 

(5) MARSHA SHEPHERD (1959- )= KENNETH ROGER DEAN 1980 

(a) DEVRI LYNN DEAN (1983- ) 

(b) KYLEE JO DEAN (1984- ) 

(c) LINLEE MIKELLE DEAN (1987- ) 

(6) MELANIE SHEPHERD (1962- 



(7) LAUREEN SHEPHERD (1964- 

(8) SUELLEN SHEPHERD (1966- , - 

b. JOHN REX SHEPHERD (1928- ) = LOIS JOHNSON 26 Sep 1952 SLC, UT 
# (1) BRENDA JEAN SHEPHERD (1953- ) - CARL HENRY KLOMP 

(2) JOHN ROGER SHEPHERD (1956- ) = TERESA I/XJ BABCOCK 

nd 24 Mar 1979 

(a) BRANDIE DENEE SHEPHERD (1979- ) 

John Roger Shepherd nd 2nd MARttYN B JOHNSON 1982 

(b) JASON ALAN SHEPHERD (1982- ) 

(c) JOHN SCOTT SHEPHERD (1985- ) 

(3) STILLBORN SHEPHERD (1959-1959) child 

(4) SANDRA KAE SHEPHERD (1961- )= CLIVE EJGENE WOODRUFF 

(a) WILLIAM ANDREW WOODRUFF (1980- ) 

(b) HOLLY WOODRUFF (1982- ) 

(c) ALLISON WOODRUFF (1986- ) 

(5) JANINE SHEPHERD (1964- ) * WAYNE DELL CROSBY 

nd 18 Sep 1987 

(6) DANIEL REX SHEPHERD (1969- ) 

c. IVAN DALE SHEPHERD (1931- ) « CAROL ANN MC CLELLAN div 

nd 14 Jun 1957 SLC, UT 
(1) DALE LYNN SHEPHERD (1958- ) - DEBRA DEANN WILLIIAMS 

(a) DEBRA ELIZABETH SHEPHERD (1982- ) 

(b) JOSEPH LYNN SHEPHERD (1983- ) 

(c) MARY ERIN SHEPHERD (1986- ) 
Dale Lyrai Shepherd nd 2nd DA LEA MILLER 

(d) TAYLOR SHEPHERD (1960- ) 
ORI LEE SHEPHERD (1965- ) 
MARK SHEPHERD (1965- ) 
MILO SHEPHERD (1968- ) 

w STEPHENIE ANN SHEPHERD (1976- ) 
JOHN WILLIAM SHEPHERD (1961- ) - 
MICHAEL KENT SHEPHERD (1963- ) » 
N „ MARIANN SHEPHERD (1966- ) - _^_ 

d. KENNETH MARDELL SHEPHERD (1933- ) - CAROLYN ECXERSIJSY 

nd 11 Sep 1952 SLC, UT 

(1) MARK KENNETH SHEPHERD (1954- ) - MARIE DAVIDSON 

nd 20 Aug 1976 Manti, 

(a) BRADLEY MARK SHEPHERD (1978- ) 

(b) TRACIE SHEPHERD (1980- ) 

(c) CAMILLE SHEPHERD (1982- ) 

(d) STEPHANIE SHEPHERD (1984- ) 

(2) ROSALINE SHEPHERD (1955- ) ■ BRETT MURRI PAGE 

nd 23 Jun 1977 Provo 
GREG IRVIN PAGE (1978- ) 
LISA ANNE PAGE (1979- ) 
BENJAMIN BRETT PAGE (1982- ) 



(d) DANETTE PAGE (1985- ) 

(e) BRYCE KENNETH PAGE (1986- ) 



(3) DIANN SHEPHERD (1960- ) - JOHN WALTER CAPEL 

nd 10 Jul 1981 
KRISTI ANN CAPEL (1982- ) 
MELISSA CAPEL (1983- ) 
TYSON JOHN CAPEL (1984- ) 
w SHILO SHAREE CAPEL (1986- ) 

(4) CELIA SHEPHERD (1961- ) - MARK LUTHY ASHCROFT 

nd 17 Dec 1981 

ANGELA ASHCROFT (1983- ) 
GARY MARK ASHCROFT (1985- ) 



is! 



is! 



^^ (5) DOUGLAS MARDELL SHEPHERD (1962- ) 

EILEEN SHEPHERD (1967- ) 
SARAH SHEPHERD (1972- ) 
MARILEE SHEPHERD (1975- ) 
w , KALYN JEO SHEPHERD (1983- ) ^^ 

e. DIANN SHEPHERD (1939- ) - KENT BYRCN KILLIAN 12 Aug 1960 SI£ 

(1) SCOTT BYRON KILLIAN (1961- ) 

(2) CHRISTINE KILLIAN (1962- ) 

(3) ANNETTE KILLIAN (1964- ) 

(4) RACHELLE KILLIAN (1969- ) v 

(5) STEVEN KENT KILLIAN (1970- ) 

(6) AMY KILLIAN (1973- ) 

(7) BETHANY KILLIAN (1975- ) 

(8) PHILLIP JOHN KILLIAN (1977- ) _ __ 
3. DORAS SHEPHERD (1909- ) - DENNIS LUNDBOLM DOWNEY md 28 Aug 1928 Provo 

a. LAURENCE MAURICE DOWNEY (1928- ) * HAZEL DAWN THOMAS md 1952 

(1) RICHARD LAURENCE DOWNEY (1953- ) = MELODY KUESTER 

nd 19 Aug 1977 SLC, UT 

JESSICA DAWN DOWNEY (1978- ) 
w MEAGAN MARNAE DOWNEY (1981- ) 

(2) BRENT LEE DOWNEY (1956- ) - BETHANY ANNE HOWSE 

md 25 Aug 1979 

(a) BREE ANNE DOWNEY (1980- ) 

(b) BENJAMIN LEE DOWNEY (1981- ) 

(c) BRITTNEY MAREE DOWNEY (1983- ) 

(d) BLAKE BRENTON DOWNEY (1985- ) 

(3) SCOTT GEORGE DOWNEY (1961- ) « 

b. JIMMIE DEAN DOWNEY (1930- ) = MERLE LUCILLE BEAN 

md 25 Nbv 1950 Provo 

(1) STEVEN J DOWNEY (1951- ) = MARIA M MINER 

md 14 Feb 1979 
JOHN MARTIN DOWNEY (1952-1952) child 
GARY DOWNEY (1953- ) - BECKY L RASMUSSEN 

nd 1 Sep 1973 Manti, UT 
NATALIE LYNN DOWNEY (1975- ) 
TIFFANY JUNE DOWNEY (1977- ) 
TYSON GARY DOWNEY (1980- ) 
% _, HILLARY ANN DOWNEY (1986- ) 

(4) BRENT REX DOWNEY (1955- ) 

(5) MERLE ANN DOWNEY (1956- > 

(6) MICHAEL ROBERT DOWNEY (1958- ) « PATRICIA A HANSEN 

md 4 Jun 1980 

(a) TRICIA MC KAYE DOWNEY (1981- ) 
tb) ASHLEY MERLE DOWNEY (1983- ) 
(c) DEVEN MICHALL DOWNEY (1986- ) 

(7) JEANETTE DOWNEY (1959- )= TY CARTER TINGEY Jul 1980 



i!i 



(a) MELEA TINGEY (1981- ) 

(b) TXLER JAMES TINGEY (1983- ) 
(8) STILLBORN DOWNEY (1967-1967) child 



w CAROLYN DOWNEY (1967- ) 

C NED OWEN DOWNEY (1931- ) = CAROL ELAINE STEELE 14 Feb 1951 
\(1) DENNIS DEDWIN DOWNEY (1951- ) = JUNE L. MECHAM 

ltd 10 Jul 1970 
JO DEE DOWNEY (1971- ) 
w STERLING D DOWNEY (1974- ) 
(2) JEFFERY NED DOWNEY (1954- ) « VALORIE PUTNAM 

nd 2 Dec 1972 



is! 



(a) DEE En pqw^(l?73- v ) 



w JARED DOWNEY (1976- ) 

(3) CAROL JOY DOWNEY (1958- ) - WILLIAM JOE DRAGE 

md 28 Jan 1983 
(a) JAKE WILLIAM DON DR AGE ( 1985- ) 

(4) ROSE MARY DOWNEY (1959- ) - JEFFREY LYNN NYMAN 

md 6 Jan 1981 

(a) JENNIFER LYN NYMAN (1981- ) 

(b) JEFFREY NICHOLAS NYMAN (1984- ) 

(c) BRITTINEY ROSE NYMAN (1987- ) 

(5) KRISTINA LEE DOWNEY (1962- ) = ROSS D CHRISTENSEN 

(a) KRYSTAL FAYE CHRISTENSEN (1986- ) 

(6) LISA DIANN DOWNEY (1964- ) » STEVEN GLEN HIATT 

md 29 Sep 1984 

UNDY DAWN HIATT (1986- ) 
STEVEN AUSTIN HIATT (1987- ) 



ft 
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(7) KELLY DEE DOWNEY (1969- ) 

(8) DON PATRICK DOWNEY (1974- ) 

(9) RUSTY DON DOWNEY (1977- ) 

d. RUSSELL BRENT DOWNEY (1933- ) = LANA MARIE PORTNER div 

(1) RUSSELL KEVIN DOWNEY (1957- ) 

(2) LESLIE ELLEN DOWNEY (1959- ) 

(3) WAYNE MARTIN DOWNEY (1960-1961) child 
Russell Brent Downey nri 2nd ANNA MAE STEPHENSON 6 Oct 1968 

(4) BRETT RUSSELL DOWNEY (1972- ) 

e. PATSY ANNE DOWNEY (1935- )=* WILLIAM EWAINE CURTIS 25 Sep 1952 

(1) DEBRA ANN CURTIS (1953- ) = GARY GENE WEIGHT 1974 



(a) KARRIE ANN WEIGHT (1975- % ) 
(d) IffiiDl"jEAN"^GHT~(1983-' ) 



LORI LEE WEIGHT (1977-~ ) 
AMY LYNN WEIGHT (1981- ) 



(2) DAVID DWAIN CURTIS (1954- ) = CAROLYN SORENSON '77 

(a) SHERIECE ANNE CURTIS (1977- ) 

(b) JUSTIN DAVID CURTIS (1980- ) 

(c) JARED RAY CURTIS (1982- ) 

(d) CHRISTINE EMILY CURTIS (1986- ) 

(3) BRENDA LYNN CURTIS (1957- ) - BRAD BURDICK 1975 

(a) MONICA LYNN BURDICK (1976- ) 

(b) ANGELA BURDICK (1979- ) 

(4) WILLIAM BRIAN CURTIS (1961- ) = SHELLY BUTLER 1981 

(a) KAMIE JO CURTIS (1983- ) v 

(b) KARLEE ANNE CURTIS (1984- ) 

(5) JEREMY DEE CURTIS (1971- ) 

f. ROBERT DENNIS DOWNEY (1937- ) = SANDRA ELAINE SANPORD 

nd 24 Jul 1959 

(1) GREGORY TEROLD HORROCKS (1956-1969) 

(2) DUSTY LANE DOWNEY (1960- ) » NANCY GONZALES div 

(a) DUSTIN DAVID DOWNEY (1982- ) 

(b) SELENA DEBRA DOWNEY (1983- ) 
Dusty Lane Downey md 2nd SANDRA OKELBERRY 1987 

(c) KATIE RICHELLE NEILSON (1983- ) 

(3) DENISE DOWNEY (1961- ) ■ LANE WILLIAMSON div 

ltd 6 Jun 1981 

(a) CRESSENDA WILLIAMSON (1983- ) 
Denise Downey md 2nd KAL SKINNER 31 Dec 1985 

(b) KODY SKINNER (1986- ) 

(4) SHERRI DOWNEY (1963- ) - DEAN PALMER 15 Dec 1980 



(a) BRANDI DEE PAI^ffiR_(l?81- % ) 



,_ # SHAD DEAN PALMER (1986- ) 
g. BETTY JUNE DOWNEY (1938- ) « CLIFFORD E CARTWRIGHT 



(1) KENNY C CARTWRIGHT 
(2) 



STACEY CARTWRIGHT (1964- ) ■ MARVIN RASMUSSEN 

md 15 Sep 1984 
(a) KAYLA RASMUSSEN (1986- ) 
h. DORIS MARY DOWNEY (1942- ) - VERNON HEBER MARSHALL 

md 24 Mar 1961 
SUE ANN MARSHALL (1964- ) 
JED VERNON MARSHALL (1971- ) 
MELANIE KAY MARSHALL (1974- ) 
ANGIE MARIE MARSHALL (1979- } 
w/ AMBERLEE MARSHALL (1983- ) 
i. DOUGLAS SHERIDAN DOWNEY (1944- ) - DOROTHY MINER div 

Douglas Sheridan Downey ltd 2nd MARGIE STEWART 25 May 1969 

(1) LESLIE ANN DOWNEY (1968- ) 

(2) TRICIA KAE DOWNEY (1970- ) 

(3) CHAD DOUGLAS DOWNEY (1972- ) 

(4) BRAD STEWART DOWNEY (1977- ) 
G. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHEPHERD (1881-1881) single 

H. JAMES ADAMSON SHEPHERD (1882-1928) » GERTRUDE FULLMER md 26 Aug 1903 

1. IAJELLA SHEPHERD (1905- ) - EUDEN LEON LEMMON md 9 Feb 1922 

Provo, Utah 
a. KENNETH LEON LEMMON (1924- ) = DOROTHY MAY 

PARENZIN md 16 Nov 1943 

(1) STEVEN CRAIG LEMMON (1959- ) 

= TRACIE LYN KING md 31 May 1986 
(a) COURTNEY CRAIG LEMMON (1986- ) 

(2) RANDY LYNN LEMMON (1963- ) 

- KELLY DE YEAGER md Mar 1985 
(a) RYAN JOSHUA LEMMON (1985- ) 
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b. ROBERT LEMK3N (1926-1968) = 
C. DONALD JAMES LEMMON (1929- 

(1) CHRIS LEMMON 
d. MARRION EUGENE LEMMON (1930- 



single 
)= RUBY 



)= 



SACKETT 25 Dec 1947 



FAY MC GINTY HAYES 
nd 4 Jan 1949 

(1) LINDA MA¥ LEMMON (1951- ) = DENNIS KIRK 

MILLS md 30 Dec 1969 

WENDY GAY MILLS (1972- ) 
LEAH DAWN MILLS (1974- ) 
HEAIHERLY KIM MILLS (1976- ) 
JAMIE SHEREE MILLS (1979- ) 
MANDY MAY MILLS (1982- ) 
,_ HANNAH FAY MILLS (1984- ) 

(2) BRUCE EUGENE LEMMON (1952- ) « ALETA 

GRAHAM md 4 Jan 1974 

REBECCA MARY LEMMON (1974- 
BRUCE EUGENE LEM10N (1976- 
ERNEST GRAHAM LEMMON (1978- 
CLAIRE MARIE LEMMON (1979- 
MELISSA DAWN LEMMON (1981- 
**., NAOMI RUTH LEMHON (1983- ) 
(g) RACHEL ELIZABETH LEMMON (1986-) 

(3) DANIEL SCOTT LEMMON (1954- ) = 
SUSAN MARIE BROWN md 26 Jan 1973 

la) DANIEL SCOTT LE*W)N (1973- ) 
b) ARIC EUGENE LEMMON (1974- ) 
JOSHUA EDWARD LEMMON (1976- ) 
ADAM ISIAH LEMMON (197&- ) ' 
NATHANIAL MARK LEMMON (1979- ) 
BENJAMIN MICHAEL LEMMON (1982- 
w MARY SUSAN LEMflON (1984- ) 

(4) DENISE FAY LEMMON (1956- ) = MICHAEL 
ALLEN STANLEY md 19 Aug 1977 

(a) CHRISTOPHER M. STANLEY (1978) 

(b) GEOFFREY MICHAEL STANLEY (1982) 

(5) MARK DEAN LEMMON (1960- )= ALAINA TOVEY 28 Dec 1982 

(a) MARK DEAN LEMON (1984- ) 

(b) BRIAN REYNOLDS LEMMON (1986- ) 
MATTHEW KURT LEMMON (1965- ) - AIMEE 

FLAVIA RUYBAL md 9 Apr 1987 
JOSEPH EEDEN LE3M0N (1967- ) single 
WILLIAM JOHN LEMMON (1971- ) single 
^ w CXNTHIA LUELLA LEMMON (1973- single 
e. SHIRLEY MAY LESMON (1932- ) « GEORGE WHITE md 1949 
" ' SHARON LUELLA WHITE 
RAY LEON MIX 
BRENDA DRAIN 
„ RONDA KAY DRAIN 
f • LOIS RAE LEMiON (1934- ) = ROBERT LOCKE md 1949 

1) DEBORAH LOCKE 

2) CHRISTINE LOCKE 

3) MAYNARD JONAS 
A) DALE JONAS 

g. VICTOR DE WAYNE LEMMON (1937- ) - PAULINE CRAFT nd 5 Apr 1957 
(1) KARRIE LYNN LEMMON (1958- ) » ROBERT LEONARD 

GARCIA md 2 Apr 1977 

(a) ROBERT RYAN GARCIA (1978- ) 

(b) STACY LYNN GARCIA (1980- ) 
VICTOR KEVIN LEMMON (1960- ) single 
KATHIE ANN LEMMON (1962- ) = ARTHUR LAVERNE SATHER 

md 20 May 1983 
(a) CHAD WION SATHER (1986- ) 
h. ADA LAVERNE LEJMON (1938- ) = DONAID YOUNG md 30 Jan 1954 
TERRIE YOUNG 
KELLY COIMAN 
WILLIS POUNDS 
RICKIE POUNDS 
% _, KEMBERLY POUNDS 
i. DAVID WILLIAM LEMMON (1940- ) - MARILYN BROWN md 24 Apr 1958 

' N PAM LEMMON 
DAVID LEtMON 
LEON LEMMON 
j. ELDEN REID LEMMON* (1943- ) single 



!!! 
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2. JAMES GLENDON SHEPHERD (1907-Dec'd) - LOUISA EMILY ROWLEY md 4 May 1937 

T/JACK DAVID ROWLEY SHEPHERD (1938- ) = 1st PAULINE LEAVITT div 

(1) DAVID JAMES SHEPHERD (1956- ) 

(2) RANDOLPH PORTER SHEPHERD (1958- ) 

(3) STEVEN RODNEY SHEPHERD (1959- ) 

Jack David Rowley Shepherd md 2nd VERNA JOY IVIE div 

(4) JACK DAVID SHEPHERD (1961- ) _«™ „ 

(5) BRENDA SHERRI SHEPHERD (1963- ) = md STEVEN W. 

SPARLING 5 Feb 1982 

(a) REBECCA JEAN SPARLING (1982- ) 

(b) TRAVIS STEVEN SPARLING (1984- ) 

(c) CASEY DEAN SPARLING (1987- ) 

Jack David Rowley Shepherd md 3rd LELA LOWELL HOWARD May 1965 
b. MARIA SHEPHERD (1940- ) » CARL H. DICKERSQN 1961 div 

(1) JEFEREY DICKERSON (1962- )= PENNY JOHNSON May 1987 
C. MITCHELL LYNN SHEPHERD (1948- ) 

3. JOSEPHINE SHEPHERD (1910- ) » CARL JACOBSON tod 1st George Frost div 

ltd 2nd CARL JACOBSON 2 Oct 1936 

4. ANDREW PRICE SHEEHERD (1912-1972) = DORIS HIATT md 7 Feb 1936 SI£, OT 

a. ANDREW DARRELD SHEPHERD (1937- ) * NAOMI ADAMS md 22 Jan 1958 
(1) KATHY SHEPHERD (1959- ) * KENNETH WAYNE LEEDS div 



(a) CLINT LEEDS 



w CODY LEEDS 

(2) CINDY SHEPHERD (1961- ) = KENNETH V MITCHELL div 

(3) BRIAN DARRELD SHEPHERD (1963- )= JANET BISHOP 

md 13 Nbv 1986 

(4) VICKY SHEPHERD (1964-) = DARRELL G LANE 28 Dec 1984 

(5) KEITH A SHEPHERD (1968- ) = single 

(6) TRACY PRICE SHEPHERD (1969- ) = single 

b. JAMES RONALD SHEPHERD (1941-)« LINDA FRANCES BURCH 10 Jul 1965 
I) ERIC JAMES SHEPHERD (1966- ) _^ 

i 2) SUSAN SHEPHERD (1968- ) = SEAN LINSEY 19 Jul 1986 
!3) AARON PATRICK SHEPHERD (1970- ) 
;4) BECKY SHEPHERD (1971- ) 

C. KAREN SHEPHERD (1942-1944) 

d. ARLEN DON SHEPHERD (1946- ) _ nMn 

e. LE ANN SHEPHERD (1952- )= THOMAS MANZANARES 28 Aug 1971 

(1) MARTY TRANSITO MANZANARES (1972- ) 

(2) BRETT MANZANARES (1975- ) % 

(3) DESIREE MANZANARES (1977- ) 

5. RANDALL SHEPHERD (1915-1987) * FLORENCE WOOD md 25 May 1936 SLC, Utah 

a. JAMES RANDALL SHEPHERD (1937-1937) child 

b. JERRY EARL SHEPHERD (1939- ) = CAR0LENE ZIMMERMAN md 1960 
C DE RAY SHEPHERD (1941- ) » md 1st CAROLYN DIMOND 1960 div 

md 2nd ROSEMARIE WOO) 16 Feb 1979 

6. EIKER LEROY SHEPHERD (1918-1976) * CORA BLOHM md 1 Nov 1939 

a, CARL LEROY SHEPHERD (1940- ) = SHIRLEY TAFT TEEPLES md 

13 Sep 1963 Manti, Utah 

STEVEN L SHEPHERD (1965- )= PADLETTE ADDIS md 1986 
CRAIG CARL SHEPHERD (1967- ) single 
DEBRA SHEPHERD (1970- ) * SCOTT PAYNE 27 Nbv 1987 
KENT THOMAS SHEPHERD (1973- ) single 
._, KRISTINE SHEPHERD (1976- ) single 

b. MARVIN CHARLES SHEEHERD (1944- ) = HARRIET E^**A LEE div 

(1) JEFFREY LEE SHEPHERD (1964- ) - TAMMY HANSEN 

ird 14 Jan 1983 div 

(2) GERALD LEE SHEPHERD (1965-1965) child 

(3) LE ANN SHEPHERD (1966- ) = SHAWN GORNICHEC md 

31 Aug 1983 div 



(4) Oi^iBIE CTm^D_(19707_)_ single 



CECELIA SHEPHERD (1974-1974) child 



c. WAYNE EIMSR SHEPHERD (1948- ) single 

d. DALE THOMAS SHEPHERD (1953- ) = MARGARET MELDRUM md 

23 Oct 1974 Provo, Utah 

MATTHEW DALE SHEPHERD (1975- ) single 
JESSICA SHEPHERD (1976- ) single 
AMY JO SHEPHERD (1978- ) single 
CASSANDRA SHEPHERD (1979- ) single 
MELANIE SHEPHERD (1982- ) single 
% _, ERIN KATHLEEN SHEPHERD (1984- ) single 

e. RAYMOND KEITH SHEPHERD (1955- ) * BECKIE MARIE AINGE md 

26 Jun 1975 Spanish Fork, UT 



^^ (1) MINDIE MARIE SHEPHERD (1977- ) single 

(2) ANGIE K. SHEPHERD (1978- ) single 

(3) JOHN WARD SHEPHERD (1983- ) single 

7. RHEA LA VERN SHEPHERD (1921- ) « EIDCN RUSSELL MBCHAM nd 8 Jun 1939 SLC 

a. GLORIA JEAN MECHAM (1940- )= ROBERT LARSON CLARKE md 

15 Mar 1958 Salt Lake City 

(1) RANDY LYNN CLARICE (1958- ) » JERI LYNN DILLENHECK 

23 Jun 1978 SLC, Utah 

(a) AMBER LEE CLARKE (1979- ) 

(b) JENNIFER LYNN CLARKE (1982- ) 

(c) ROBERT LAMAR CLAKE (1986- ) 

(2) WENDY JO CLARKE (1959- ) = JAMES ALAN RENNERT md 

23 Oct 1980 SLC, Utah 

(a) JOSHUA CLARKE RENNERT (1981- 

(b) JOEL BENJAMIN RENNERT (1983- 

(c) JAMIN CHELSEA RENNERT (1986- r 
ROBIN JANEEN CLARKE (1966-1983) « single 

x ,, DESIREE DAWN CLARKE (1972- ) « single 

b. LE DALE MECHAM (1946- ) = CARLA JOY SARGENT md 1 Sep 1966 SIX: 

(1) CINDY TROY MECHAM (1967- ) single 

(2) BRIAN DALE MECHAM (1969- ) single 
13) DARREN PAUL MBCHAM (1970-1971) child 
I 4) RINDA RAY MECHAM (1973- ) single 

5) TAMRA L2NN MECHAM (1975- ) single 

6) MANDY LEE MECHAM (1980- ) single 
17) ADAM RUSSELL MECHAM (1983- ) single 

RICK NEIL MECHAM (1953- ) =* JULIE ANNE BEAN md 29 Sep 1978 



as 



(1) MISTY SHARELL .MECHAM, (1?80- N )_?*^??- e 



w JUSTIN SCOTT MBCHAM (1982- ) sing le 
d, MARK LEON MBCHAM (1956- ) » MARTHA LOUISE RAFFERTY md 

23 Aug 1980 Salt Lake City, UT 
I. HANNAH PRISCILLA SHEPHERD (1885-1977) * SAMUEL PATTERSON JARVIS ltd 28 Apr 1904 
1. SAMUEL BURNELL JARVIS (1905-1965) * FLORENCE ELSIE PECKHAM md 

17 Apr 1929 Salt Late City, UT 
a« BURNELL SAMUEL JARVIS (1930- )« md 1st CAROLINE YOUNG div 

(1) DANIEL BURNELL JARVIS (1956- ) * GRACE ANNETTE 

MUNCIE md 5 Feb 1982 

(a) NICHOLAS SHAWN MUNCIE-JARVIS (1982- ) 

(b) TAZA DESIREE MUNCIE-JARVIS (1984- ) 
Burnell Samuel Jarvis md 2nd PEARL LA VON THOMPSON 

12 Apr 1960 Roy, Utah 

(2) KENYON BOYD JARVIS (1961- ) « JOLINDA BEATRICE 

VAN DER BAAN md 27 Dec 1985 

(3) DE VON CRAIG JARVIS (1963- ) = TERESA MARIE SMITH 

rod 20 Jun 1986 

(4) LA MONT RADELL JARVIS (1964- ) = JAMIE LYN BAINTER 

md 28 Nbv 1986 

(5) TERRILL LYN JARVIS (1967- ) - single 

b. LA MAR WENDELL JARVIS (1932- ) « R LEE ANGELL md 12 J un 1 952 

(1) JANET R LEE JARVIS (1953- )= 1st KENNETH FOSTER div 

(a) JAMIE LA MAR FOSTER (1974- ) 

Jan Jarvis mfl 2nd RANDY SPENCER 28 Jul 1978 

(b) STACY ANN SPENCER (1979- ) 

(2) DOUGLAS LA MAR JARVIS (1955- ) « CATHERINE ARNGU3 

md 29 Jul 1978 



(a) KELLY CHRISTINA JARVIS (1984- ) 

(b) LISA MARIE JARVIS (1985- ) 

(3) JILL JARVIS (1959- ) « ROBERT VINCENT MARGERUM, JR 

md 26 Sep 1981 

(4) MARK JARVIS (1968- ) single 

BETTY ARLENE JARVIS (1939- ) * RICHARD JEREMY PAUL md 

7 Jun 1957 Salt Late City, UT 

(1) PAMELA PAUL (1958- ) ■ STEVEN OSTERGAARD md 

md 10 Eteb 1978 SLC, Utah 

(a) SHANTEL OSTERGAARD (1979- ) 

(b) JESSICA OSTERGAARD (1981- ) 

(c) MEGAN OSTERGAARD (1983- ) 

(2) WENDY PAUL (191961 ) - MARK SPENCER md 24 Apr 1981 

(a) UNDSEY SPENCER (1981- ) 

(b) ERIN SPENCER (1984- ) % 

(c) CAMILLE SPENCER (1987- ) 

(3) MBCHELE PAUL (1965- ) - CARY GARTH MORGAN md 

15 May 1986 
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2. GEORGE BURTON JARVIS (1907-1982) « MARY ANN BEDDOES md 5 Jan 1938 Elko 
a. MARILYNN JEAN JARVIS (1939- ) =* SAMUEL MARION CLARK md 

16 Feb 1960 div 
(1) DANNY MARION CLARK (1960- ) « TINA JO GROUT 



(a) TIFFANY ROXANNE CLARK (1981- ) 
(b) 



as 



(1) 
(2) 



DANNY MARION CLARK JR (1986- ) twin 
(c) JENNIFER CLARK (1986- ) twin 

(2) SHARON ANN CLARK (1963- ) single 

(3) KARILYNN JEftN CLARK (1964- ) « GARN TRACY SMITH 

md 14 Sep 1985 Orem, UT 

(a) LACEY BRI ANNE SMITH (1986- ) 

(b) RYAN SCOTT SMITH (1987- ) 

(4) KATHERINE MAURINE CLARK (1973- ) 
b. KAY YVONNE JARVIS (1943- ) « RAYMOND SCOTT HUTCHINGS md 

17 Mar 1963 

(1) WEST HOWARD HUTCHINGS (1963- )« BONNIE DUDLEY 1987 

(2) YVONNE LEE HUTCHINGS (1967- ) « LARRY INGRAHAM 1988 
(a) JENNA KAY INGRAHAM (1988*- ) 

CLINT RAYMOND HUTCHINGS (1974- ) 
AUSTIN SCOTT HUTCHINGS (1975- ) 
C. BRENT LEROY JARVIS (1947- ) - md 1st MARY JEAN HASSENFRITZ 

31 Aug 1970 Provo, Utah 
BRETT JARVIS 
BILLIE JO JARVIS 
Brent Lerpy Jarvis 2nd JUDY 

(3) LALAINA JARVIS 

(4) DAMON JARVIS 

d. LEE FRED JARVIS (1949- ) single 
3* EDNA JARVIS (1910- ) « LE ROY DE LOS IZATT md 26 May 1961 SLC, Utah 

a. TAUNA BETH IZATT (1964-1965) child 

b. LAYNA MARIE IZATT (1965- ) - STEPHEN JEPPSON md 22 Apr 1983 

(1) SPENCER JUSTIN JEPPSON (1983- ) 

(2) KENNAN COLT JEPPSON (1987- ) 

c. IRA DAN IZATT (1968- ) single 

4. EUGENE ANDREW JARVIS (1914-1984) * DONNA ELAINE GIBBONS md 2 Dec 1937 

a. DONNA RUTH JARVIS (1939- ) « JAMES ARTHUR HAYWORTH md 

28 Jun 1958 SLC, Utah 

(1) DEBORAH LYNN HAYWORTH (1953- )« nd JACK CHILLA div 
Deborah md 2nd DONALD EUGENE KITCHELL 1 Jan 1980 
Deborah md 3rd GERALD LYNN LEWIS 5 Jun 82 

(a) KEVIN DAVID LEWIS (1978- ) 

(b) MICHAEL BRANDON LEWIS (1982- ) 

(c) BRADLEY EUGENE LEWIS (1985- ) 

(d) AARON LYNN U2WIS (1987- ) 

(2) SHERI LaDAWN HAYWORTH (1961- )~ md LaMAR FULLMER 

(a) RANDY LAMAR FULLMER (1981- ) 

(b) DAVID JAY FULLER (1982- ) 
(C) SHELLY DAWN FUULMER (1984- ) 

Sheri ad 2nd DONALD EUGENE KITCHELL 28 Sep 1985 
(d) DANIEL EUGENE KITCHELL (1986- 1986) 

(3) JAMES RYAN HAYWORTH (1968- ) 

(4) KIMBERLEY ANN HAYWORTH (1972- ) 

(5) ALAN JAMES HAYWORTH (1975- ) 

b. TAMIRA JEAN JARVIS (1943- ) - SHELBY H. PIERCE md 2 Nov 1962 

(1) SHELBY CORDELL PIERCE (1969- ) 

(2) CHRISTOPHER EUGENE PIERCE <1972- ) 

(3) CARI JEAN PIERCE (1977- ) 

C KENNETH EUGENE JARVIS (1947- ) - VEA LYNN PETERSON md 

25 Nbv 1969 SLC, Utah 
HEATHER LYNN JARVIS (1970- ) 
JASON EUGENE JARVIS (1971- ) 
JAMIE ELYSE JARVIS (1975-1976) child 

(4) JENNIE NOEL JARVIS (1976- ) 

(5) MICAH BENJAMIN JARVIS (1979- ) 

5. RUSSELL KENNETH JARVIS (1917-1924) child 

6. SHIRLEN RODNEY JARVIS (1922- ) - OVEDA LYLE WRIGHT md 3 Sep 1942 

a* SHIRLEY ANN JARVIS (1944- ) GERALD LEE COCK md 13 May 1969 

(1) GREGORY DEAN COOK (1964- )« PAM DOERING 

(a) CHE 1 COOK (1988- ) 

(2) JASON R COOK (1969- ) 

(3) BRANDON D COOK (1972- ) 

(4) BRITTANY ANN COOK (1977- ) 



^ 9 b. JOHN BRENT JARVIS (1946- ) = KRISTY POWELL md 18 Apr 1974 

(1) CALLIE JARVIS (1975- ) 

(2) CASEY JARVIS (1976- ) 

(3) MELISSA JARVIS (1982- ) 

(4) DEE JARVIS (1985- ) 

c. DEE RANDALL JARVIS (1948-1967) single 

d. SUSAN IRENE JARVIS (1951- )» THOMAS ALLEN CARTER m 24 Jun 1982 

(1) THOMAS CHRISTOPHER CARTER (1983- ) 

(2) JULIE CARTER (1986- ) 

(3) MICHAEL ALLEN CARTER (1988- ) 

e. JOAN JARVIS (1956-1956) child 

f . DIANE JARVIS (1963- ) * GLADE MC DONALD md 28 Mar 1985 

7. BLISS FERN JARVIS (1926- ) » DON EARL BRIMLEY rod 19 Apr 1945 SI£, UT 

a, JUDY ANN BRIMLEY (1946- ) ■ GARY ROYCE RIDGE md 9 Sep 1970 

(1) MONICA RIDGE (1971- ) 

(2) BRIAN GARY RIDGE (1974- ) 

(3) CAROLINE RIDGE (1979- ) 

(4) ALISHA DAWN RIDGE (1981- ) 

8. KEITH JARVIS (1928- ) * 1st BLANCHE HARRIET RICHMOND rod 20 Mar 1952 

2nd NORMA BAILEY rod 1967 
a* KAREN ANNE JARVIS (1953- ) - ARTHUR JAY MAXFIEID rod 

26 Sep 1969 div 
(1) MELISSA MAXFIELD (1969- ) 

b, LAWRENCE SAMUEL JARVIS (1954-1955) single 

c. DAVID KEITH JARVIS (1956- ) * VERONNA COLLEDGE rod 

11 Jul 1980 Lehi, Utah 

d. PATRICIA JARVIS (1959- ) * CRAIG KENDALL NIELSEN rod 

8 Sep 1978 Salt Lake City, UT 
(1) JEANETTE NEILSEN (1984- ) 

9. GERALD JARVIS (1933- ) = DARLENE EYRE rod 25 Mar 1955 Sandy, Utah 

a. KATHY ANN JARVIS (1956- ) « 1st CHARLES CLIFTON OTTLEY rod 

22 Mar 1974 Sandy, Utah 

(1) CLIFTON GERALD OTTLEY (1975- ) 

(2) MELISSA ANN OTTLEY (1976- ) 

b. CHERYL LYNN JARVIS (1958- ) * 1st DERK PENROD rod 

30 Oct 1975 div 

(1) RONALD NELL (1976- ) 
Cheryl rod 2nd EARL W. NELL 9 Jan 1980 

(2) KERRIE LYNN NELL (1980- ) 

c. SANDRA LEE JARVIS (1960- ) « PHILLIP E. HARRIS md 

30 Jun 1978 SLC, UT 

(1) TIFFANY CIE HARRIS (1981- ) 

(2) NICHOLAS PHILLIP HARRIS (1984- ) 
d # MICHAEL DEAN JARVIS (1962- ) single 

J. DANIEL SHEPHERD (1886-1886) child 

K, ISAAC GARNER SHEPHERD (1888-1888) child 
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j^MRS JOB mailed ^^TEjZA^'^^'i^aiw 1855 - THEIR DESCEMDMfrS: 

li. ^F^SJOB i^gg^jSoSTMnB K»GAN ird 14 my 1887 Goshen, Utah 
A. AMBER JOB (1888-1896) « child 

?I ^I&^KUS^ JOHK WKTSG* WHITE * 18 May 1916 Goshen 

1. DONNA WHITE (1917-1917) = child 

2. BETHEL LOUISE WHITE (1918- ) « KEITH T. DRISSELL 

2. BETHEL ^^™^ V mlss ^ ( 1943 ^ ) = VIRGINIA JEAN POPE 

(1) JENNIFER RAE DRISSELL (1972- ) 
b. KAYLEEN DRISSELL (1946- ) - single _^_ 
C. JANICE RAE DRISSELL (1950- ) = DE WIGHT M. APGOOD 

(1) KAMERON RAE APGOOD (1974- ) 

(2) CLINTON DE WIGHT APGOOD (1976- ) 

(3) TARYN ANN APGOOD (1981- ) 
d, JEFFREY HAL DRISSELL (1955-1984) « single 

3. JOHN THOMAS WHITE (1919-1955) - RUTH OKmBERRST 

a* RICHARD ALAN WHITE (1946- ) » VICKIE RCWE 

(1) JOHN RICHARD WHITE (1966- ) 

(2) STEVEN WHITE (1967- ) 

(3) ONDREA WHITE (1978- ) 

b. LAUREE ANN WHITE (1949- ) __ ^«™ 
C. KRISTEN DONNA WHITE (1952- ) - 1-DONAUD MISKIBT 

2-ROBERT BURDETTE div 

(1) WILLIAM BROCK MISKIN (1978- ) 

(2) GENTRY MISKIN (1979- ) 

4. THEIJMA ANNA WHITE (1921- ) * single 

D. DAISY BELL JOB (1896-1917) « single 

E. ZILEHA KATHRYN JOB (1899-1957) -. GEORGE HENRY JENSEN nd 1 Sep 1920 SEC 

1. BETTY JEAN JENSEN (1921- )» LEO M. BIRD md M48SC, Utah 

a. LORI J. BIRD (1955- ) « BRIAN R. GQLDING md 1977 

(1) PAUL R. BIRD (1970-1970) child 

(2) MICHELLE BIRD (1982- ) 

(3) SCOTT R. BIRD (1985-1987) 

2. JO ANN JENSEN (1939- )* PATRICK C. BENTON md 1956 

a. PATRICK C. BENTON, JR. ■ (1959- ) nd MARY C. RENCHER 1978 div 

(1) TERESA JO BENTON (1979- ) 

(2) MARY ANN BENTON (1981- ) 

(3) CATHERINE JAN BENTON (1985- 

b. KAIHERINE JO BENTON (1961- ) md BRYAN P. BENNETT 

(1) JENNIFER BENNETT (1981- % ) 

(2) AMBER BENNETT (1983- ) 

F. THELMA NENA JOB (1902- ) - HUGH JEAN LUND ltd 17 Sep 1924 SU2, Utah 

1. BEVERLY ANN LUND (1928- ) - JOSEPH MARK HARRIS 1949 div 

a. KEVIN MARK HARRIS (1953- )«VIRGINIA MARIE BROOKS 

nd 6 Mar 1976 

(1) JOSEPH FERNANDO HARRIS (1979- ) 

(2) AARON BROOKS HARRIS (1980- ) twin 

(3) NATHAN JOB HARRIS (1980- ) twin 

b* ROBIN ANN HARRIS (1956- ) « UiOYD GEORGE MILLER 

md 1 Jan 1977 
(1) VANESSA MILLER (1979- ) 
a. BRIAN DAVID HARRIS (1960- ) - VERA LUCIA DA SILVA 

lid d4 Sep 1983 SLC 
(1) JAD NAVERE HARRIS (1984- ) 
Beverly Ann Lund nd 2nd PACE EEWIN LEE 16 Apr 1977 SLC, Utah 

2. GLORIA CAROL LUND (1931- ) - JACK DAVID BINNINGTCN ROACH 

nd 5 Jan 1951 Salt Lake City 

a. CINDY JO ROACH (1962- ) « RON REED nd 2 Jul 1986 

b. DAVID JOSEPH ROACH (1965- ) - WENDY LEE WDZAB 

nd 8 Aug 1986 

c. SANDEE LYNN ROACH (1967- ) « single 

3. DONNA JEAN LUND (1932- ) = HUBERT WARD JOHNSON 

ird 18 Dec 1953 div 
a. STEVEN WARD JOHNSON (1954- ) » MELANIE ANNE ADAMSON 

nd 6 Jun 1975 
FAITH ANNE JOHNSON (1972- ) % 
SEAN MICHAEL JOHNSON (1974- ) 
KIMBERLY ROSE JOHNSON (1976- ) 
KELLY JEAN JOHNSON (1977- ) 
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(5) KENNETH WARD JOHNSON (1979- } 

(6) MICHELLE DEE JOHNSON (1981- } 

(7) CATHRIN SUZANNE JOHNSON (1982- ) 

(8) NATALIE CHRISTINE JOHNSON (1984- ) 

4. HUGH JAMES LUND (1933- ) = NORMA ANN STEADMAN nri 3 Jtm 1960 

a. SUE ANN LUND (1961- )» RICHARD TODD POWELL 21 Sep 1982 

(1) AARON TOE© POWELL (1982- ) twin 

(2) ADAM JAMES POWELL (1982-1982) twin 

(3) McKENSEY SUE POWELL (1986- ) 

b. BART JAMES LUND (1964- ) 
C KATHY LYNN LUND (1971- ) 

5. FAYE LOUISE LUND (1935- ) = ADRIN L. ANDERSON 

ird 24 Apr 1959 SLC, Utah 

a. TODD L. ANDERSON (1963-1963) child 

b. DENNIS SCOTT ANDERSON (1964-1964) child 

c. TINA LOUISE ANDERSON (1964- ) - KELLY DON COY nri 27 Nbv 1981 

(1) HEATHER KRISTINE COY (1982- ) 

d. TAMERA LYNN ANDERSON (1966-1966) child 

e. BRENT GLADE ANDERSON (1966- ) 

f. KRISTY JOANNA ANDERSON (1970- ) 

G. HARRY DOUGLAS JOB (1906- ) » ESTHER DAHLIN nri 14 Feb 1941 Logan, Utah 
1, RICHARD DOUGLAS JCB (1942- ) » DE ANN MARIE ROOS 

nri 5 Apr 1963 div 

a. GREGO RY DOUGLAS JCB (1964- ) « single 

b. JEFFREY JOHN JOB (1966- ) ■ single 

c. ANGELA MARIE JOB (1969- ) - single 

d. RYAN DANIEL JOB (1974- ) - single 

H. EDNA MARIE JOB (1911- ) * 1st VIRGIL SULT nri 21 Apr 1930 Bountiful 

1. VIRGINIA MARIE SULT/NIELSON (1931- ) - HARLAN BATES 1947 div 

a. RANDY BATES (1957- ) * 1st DONNA div 

(1) JONATHAN BA TES ( 1981- ) 
Rand/ Bates nri 2nd LYNETTE ROGERS 1985 

b. DIANE BATES (1959- ) = BILL SCOFIELD 

(1) JEREMIAH HALLAM SCOFIELD (1982- ) 

(2) JANEY JEAN SCOFIELD (1983- ) 

c. RYAN BATES (1962- ) - single 

d. DION BATES (1964- ) = single 

Edna Marie Job nri 2nd ALBERT A. NIELSON 11 Aug 1933 Randolph, Utah 

2. NENA NADINE NIELSON (1934- )» ALBERT DANIEL NYSTROM 9 Dec 1953 

a, LINDA NYSTROM (1955-1955) child 

b. DAVID AIBERT NYSTROM (1957- )» KAY WINTERS 30 Sep 1983 



(1) SHANE DAVID NYSTROM (1985- ). 



DANIEL TRAVIS NYSTROM (1988- ) 
C. JILLEEN ANN NYSTROM (1959- ) - JERRY DUANE SENNINSER 
d. JANETTE KAY NYSTROM (1963- ) - single 
3. KAREEN MAUREEN NIELSON (1938- ) * J7WES BUTTERS FITZGERALD 

nri 29 Jul 1957 Sandy, UT 

a, KRISTIN FITZGERALD (1958- ) - HARVEY DOYLE COOK 

b. MARCY LYN FITZGERALD (1960- ) « RANDY. MARTIN WRIGHT 

(1) TRIEST AMBER WRIGHT (1983- ) 

(2) WIND WRANDON WRIGHT (1988-1988) 

C. SHANNA FITZGERALD (1962- ) - KENNETH DAINES CLARK 

nri 9 JUn 1983 Logan, Utah 



(1) DESTRY RICH CLARK (1986^ ~) 



„ KYLER KENNETH CLARK (1987- ) 

d. SHALA FITZGERALD (1967- ) * single 

e. CHET ALLEN FITZGERAID (1974- ) « single 

III. RACHEL JANE JOB (1860-1861) - child 

IV. JOHN DAVIES JOB (1862-1916) * single 

V. JASON ALEXANDER JOB (1864-1926) » single 

VI. GEORGE DAVID JOB (1867-1867) - child 

VII. DANIEL JCB (1868-1941) « single 
VIII .WALTER DAVIES JOB (1872-1879) « child 

IX. CLARA JOB (1875-1925) * REESE CALEB LEWIS nri 10 Apr 1898 Provo, Utah 

A. CALEB SCOTT LEWIS (1899-1936) - single 

B. ELIZABETH BLANCHE LEWIS (1903-1949) - RAY KAY nri 19 Dec 1923 Provo, UT 

1. CLARA LA WELA KAY (1931- ) = MAC ARTHUR STEELE 30 Dec 1949 Goshen 

a. ALAN KAY STEELE (1953- ) - CARALEE CARTER 14 Oct 1972 Payson 
'"* ALAN KAY S TEELE (1973- ) 
JEANNIE C STEELE (1974- ) 
CAM CARTER STEELE (1978- ) 
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1% LINDA BLANCHE STEELE (1957- ) « LONNIE RAY MARTINEZ 

ltd 8 Dec 1972 Santaquin 

(1) TRICIA LA WELA MARTINEZ (1973- ) 

(2) TRAVIS RAY MARTINEZ (1979- ) ■ o 

c. JEFFERY MAC STEELE (1961- ) = PAIGE LE RAE DEARDEN 17 Dec 1982 

(1) MINDI LE RAE S TEELE (1983- ) 

(2) JARED JEFFERY STEELE (1986- ) ' v _ 

d. DEEJAY STEELE (1962- ) « ANNE ROSENLUND 27 Jul 1985 SLC, UT 

(1) TYREL RAY STEELE (1986- ) 

e. JASON VERN STEELE (1970- ) » single 

2. DAN RAY KAY (1934- ) = ltd ARNIA DAWN WARNER 11 Mar 1964 Mantx, OT 

a, REX WARNER KAY (1957- ) « LAURIE BETH MEYER 7 Mar 1980 Manti 

(1) JULIE BETH KA* (1986- ) ^ 

b. DANA RAE KAY (1963- ) * DUANE OWEN CARTER 25 Sep 1981 

(1) CARRIE ANN CARTER (1982- ) 

(2) JAMIE KAYE CARTER (1985- ) 
C. GLEN JAMES KAY (1966- ) 

3. DEISEESE LAWRENCE KAY (1937- ) « single 

C. MEDA IVENA LEWIS (1910- ) « JEDDIAH EARL WOODARD md 2 Jun 1931 Proyo 
1. JAY LEWIS WOODARD (1935- ) « RENEE JACKSON md 18 Aug 1961 

a. JALEEN WOODARD (1962-1970) « child 

b. JON SCOTT WOODARD (1963- ) * JENNIFER RAE HELM md 

15 Aug 1987 SLC, UT 

c. JONNA WOODARD (1965- ) 

d. JULIE WOODARD (1966- ) 

e. JED ERICK WOODARD (1968- ) 
X. ERNEST WALTER JOB (1880-1901) ■ single 
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DESCENDANTS OF ALBERT MILES AND HANNAH DANIELS 

HANNAH DANIELS married second ALBERT MILES 13 JAN 1857 in Salt Lake City - THEIR DESCENDANTS: 

I. MARIAH MILES (1857- ) - CHARLES POWELL 

II. THOMAS MILES (1858-1923) = md 1st ELIZABETH MERRILL 4 Dec 1879 

A. MYRTLE MILES (1880-1894) age 14 

B. MAUD EMILY MILES (1886-1954) = THOMAS M« STEED 29 Jun 1905 

C. MARIAM MILES (1886-1905) * WM. RUFUS SMITH ltd 

1. LaVERA SMITH (1903 - 1983) - Leo Leonard THOMAS rod 11 Jan 1922 

2. CORA SMITH (1905-1905) child 

D. RAY THOMAS MILES (1891= ) = single, deceased 
Thomas Miles md 2nd MARIA BROOM 2 May 1897 Boise, Idaho 

E. FLOYD MTT.ES (1899-1980) « single 

F. NANNIE MILES (1901- ) « FLOYD WASHAM 

G. MAE MILES (1903- ) » ARLO FERN md 25 Dec 1923 

III. HANNAH MAY MILES (1861-1918) « CHARLES ELPHONSO MONTROSE md Jun 1879 Logan 

A. ARTHUR DAVID MONTROSE (1880-1939) = TINA PRISCILLA CONYERS md 3 Jan 1905 

1. THEODORE ARTHUR MONTROSE (1905-1944) = xnd 1st LEXY WEBCH div 

md 2nd MAXINE FARLOW 25 Sepl94 

2. COILA LEONA MONTROSE (1907- ) - LEON WM McCULLEY md 1 Maar 1929 

a. EVELYN KA3HLEEN Mc CULLE Y (1930- ) = ROBERT ROLAND RIFE 

(1) ROBER T STEPHEN RIFE (1949- ) 

(2) STEPHANIE RENEE RIFE (1958- ) 

b. COILA MAUREEN McCULLEY (1936- ) 

c* PATRICIA COLEEN McCULLEY (1944- ) - KEITH VACULEN SLC, ut 

3. PRICE DAVID MONTROSE (1909- ) « THEIMA IRENE MORSE md 20 May 1934 NV 

a. ARTHUR DAVID MONTROSE (1935- ) =* VIRGINIA FAY RANDALL 1957 

b. STELLA PHYLLIS MOOTROSE (1938- ) « ALAN S. BOYACK 28 Aug 59 

(1) CRAIG BOYACK (I960- ) 

(2) OWEN BOYACK (1965- ) 
C. PRICE DOUGLAS MONTROSE (1951- ) 

4. NORMAN GEORGE MONTROSE (1914- ) « DOLORES MARIA BURNETT 3 Jul 1936 

a. EUGENE GILBERT MOOTROSE (1938- ) 

b. DARLENE DELORES MONTROSE (1943- ) 

5. ROBERT LEON MONTROSE (1918- ) = ROSE BASTIDA 

a. ROBERT LEE MOOTROSE (1951- ) 

(1) DOUGLAS ROBERT EDWARD BISHOP 

b. EDDY MONTROSE 

6. OWEN ELLIS MONTROSE (1924- ) = LOTTY CAROLINE ELDRIDGE 16 Mar 1946 

a. TINA MONTROSE (1948- ) 

b. THEODORE ARTHUR MONTROSE (1951- ) 
C TERRY PAULINE MONTROSE (1952- ) 
d. DADGOTER child 

7. MARIAN MAXINE MONTROSE (1922- ) = FRANK CAROTHERS 22 May 1937 div 

a. EUGENE PATRICK CAROTHERS (1938-193 ) child 

b. JAMES CAROTHERS (1940- ) 

Marian Maxine Montrose md 2nd QUINTIN MARTICORENA div 

a. QUINTIN JOB MARTICORENA 

b. VICTORIA MARTICORENA 

Marian Maxine Montrose md 3rd SILRIROS SANTOS 
a. DANIEL SANTOS 

8. MARJORIE LEE MOOTROSE (1 928- ) JACK bTRh^TKK md 25 Jun 1955 

a. DEANNA LEE STREETER (1956- . ) 

b. SALLY ANN STREETER (1959- ) 

C ROBERT HARTL EY STR EETER (1961- ) 
d. OZZIE JAY STREETER (1964- ) 

B. OLLIE MONTROSE (1880-1916) = GEORGE BROWN 

C. ROXANNA MONTROSE (1883-1943) - THOMAS S. PRICE md 17 Aug 1903 Dillon, Montana 

1. EDNA PRICE (1908-1960) * md 1st JOHN COLLETTE div 
Edna Price md 2nd ROY G. ORR 
Roxanna Montrose md 2nd FRED HUGGINS 
Roxanna Montrose md 3rd BUFF VERNON 
Roxanna Montrose md 4th MILES COOPER 

D. CHARLES ALBERT MOOTROSE (1884-1965) - E&MA MAY WEBCH md 15 Oct 1908 Mont. 

1. FRED ELVON MONTROSE (1909- ) « HAZEL BATES 

a. KENNETH MONTROSE (1933- ) = TWILA MAY QLSEN 

(1) TRACIELYN MONTROSE (1958- ) 

(2) KARI ELLEN MONTROSE (1960- ) 

(3) MICHELLE MONTROSE (1963- ) 
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2. MILES DUDLEY MONTROSE (1911-1952) = MARY BARBARA PEARSON 

a. MILES DUDLEY MONTROSE (1930- ) 

b. FLORA LOUISE MONTROSE (1931- ) » WAYNE JEFFORDS div 

(1) THOMAS JAMES JEFFORDS (1951- ) 
Flora Louise Montrose ltd 2nd LUIS BERRIACHOA 1953 

c. JQANN OLIVE MONTROSE (1933- ) « LOUIS CARACCIOLI 

d. DORIS CLARINE MONTROSE ( ) » EDGAR B. STARK 

e. EM1AK. MONTROSE (1940- ) = J.C. PENNY 

f • LEWIS RONAU) MONTROSE (1941- ) » JOYCE DIANNE HECK 1964 
g. SANDRA JEAN MONTROSE (1947- ) - EDWIN A. CURTIS 

3. OLLIE JEAN MONTROSE (1913-1947) - HUGH LANCASTER 15 Jun 1935 

4. EDWIN CHARLES MCMPROSE (1916- ) » DOLORES KINEAR div 1938 

a. CHARLES EDWIN MONTROSE (1935- ) 

(1) GREGOR Y CHARLES MONTROSE 

(2) JEFFERY MONTROSE 

Edwin Charles Montrose md 2nd LEOLA ROSE ECKERSLEY 21 Aug 1938 

b. PATRICIA JOYCE MONTROSE (1940- ) 

c. PAMELA ROSE MONTROSE (1941- ) 

d. MARGARET HELEN MONTROSE (1941- ) 

e. RITA ANN MONTROSE (1948- ) 

E. PEARL MONTROSE (1886-1951) « nd 1st AARON ANDREASON 17 Jun 1902 Malad, Idaho div 

1. BLANCHE VEDA ANDREASON (1903- ) = ALEBED SIMPSON REED 

2. MAUDE ANDREASON (1908-1910) child 
Pearl Montrose md 2nd JAMES DURFEE div 

3. JAMES DURFEE (1915?- ) went by James Conyers. 
Pearl Montrose md 3rd JOHN CONYERS div 

Pearl Montrose md 4th EARL EILIS 

F. MARY JEAN MONTROSE (1888-deod) * md 1st FRED or WM DINGLEY div 

J.. MONTROSE DINGLEY (1905-1911) 

2. MARY JEAN FRANCES DINGLEY (1913- ) WILLIAM OTTO ADAMS abt 1932 

a. WILLIAM JOHN ADAMS (1933- ) 

b. EUGENE ROBERT ADAMS (1935- ) 

c. DONAID PATRICK ADAMS (1939- ) 

d. WILBUR FREDERICK ADAMS (1942- ) 

e. ELDA MARIE T. ADAMS (1944- ) 
Mary Jean Montrose md 2nd ROW CLIFFORD div 
Mary Jean Montrose md 3rd MONCK COFEMAN div 

Mary Jean Montrose md 4th COFEMAN, a brother of Monck, div 

G. LEWIS ELPHONSO MONTROSE (1890-1940) ■ ETHEL IRENE BOYD md 19 Jun 1900 

1. EDITH MONTROSE (abt 1818- ) » T. or F. W. LYLE md 1 Apr 1934 
H. LYDIA "GRACE" MONTROSE (1891- ) * ROBERT LAWRENCE BROWN nd 11 Aug 1916 
I. ELIZABETH MONTROSE (Mar 1893-1894) 
J. EARL MONTROSE (Sep 1894-1895) 
K. GWEN EMMETT MCNTROSE (1896-1955) - ALICE MAY BROWN 

1. HELEN LOUISE MONTROSE (1915- ) « HARRY KEITH WAYLETT md 15 May 1932 

a. HARRY KEITH WAYLETT (1939- ) 

b. STEVEN LYNN WAYLETT (1943- ) 

c. SUSAN LOUISE WAYLETT (1946- ) 

2. DOROTHY MARIE MONTOOSE (1919- ) » SOL RUDY md 1939 

a. JOYCE ANN RUDY (1942- ) 

b. BARBARA ELLEN RUDY (1944- ) 

c. DARLENE FRANCES RUDY (1947- ) 

d. DAVID LLOYD RUDY (1952- ) 

e. CANDICE ALICE RUDY (1954- ) 

3. DAVID WENDELL MONTROSE (1921- ) « JUDITH MARGUERITE LARSON abt 1940 

(1) MARILYN MARIE MONTROSE (1954- ) 

4. CHARLES WILLIAM MONTROSE (1923- ) 

5. KENNETH EUGENE MCNTROSE (1929- ) - LUELLA MAE BOOKER 

a. KENNETH ALLEN MONTROSE (1949- ) 

b. JACK EUGENE MCNTROSE (1951- ) 
C ROBERT EIDEN MONTROSE (1954- ) 

6. HARLEY CLYDE MCNTROSE (1932- ) 

7. RICHARD LEWIS MONTROSE (1934- ) 

L* VEDA MAUDE MONTROSE (1899- ) ■ md 1st MONCK C0FFMAN r same man md sister Jean. 

Veda Maude Montrose md 2nd BUD LONG 

Veda Maude Montrose md 3rd G.F. JASMAN 
M. FLORENCE MONTROSE (1901- ) « MORRIS HENRY 
N. LLOYD EDWARD MCNTROSE (1903-1948) ■ ELIZABETH HEATH md Mar 1924 

1. VIOLET JUNE MONTROSE (1925- ) » EMIL VELTRIE 25 Feb 1942 

a* JERRY FLOYD VELTRIE (1943- ) twin 
b. GERRY LLOYD VELTRIE (1943- ) twin 

2. VEDA LUCILLE MCNTROSE (1927- 1929) child 

3. JACK RICHARD MONTROSE (1931-1939) child 

4. LEE DAWAYNE MONTROSE (1933- ) 
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IV. JOHN MILES (1863-1944) - nd ELISE (ALICE) REBECCA KLOSSNER 16 Jan 1881 

A. JOHN ALBERT MILES (1882-1958) - PHEBE IDA HTOE nd 10 Apr 1903 Logan, Utah 
1. JOHN LAVOR MILES (1904-1986) « nd 1st ADA BROBY 

John Lavor Miles nd 2nd MELETIA PEARL IZAIT 8 Aug 1930 

a. DARLENE MILES (1931- ) = ARTHUR LOWELL JONES 27 Aug 1957 
(1) CXOTHIA JONES (1958- ) « MARK STEVEN WYCKGFF 

nd 14 Aug 1980 



nd 14 Aug 1980 

(a) LANDON MARK WXCKGFF (1981- ) 

(b) STACT MARIE WYCKOFF (1983- ) 
(2) DAVID ARTHUR JONES (1959- ) » DENICE NORTON 

nd 22 May 1981 div 
(a) BRITTANIA JONES (1982- ) 



isl 



$ 



_ MICHAEL DAVID JONES (1983- ) 

(3) RANDALL KAY JONES (1961- ) = AM* KRISTINE FREI 

nd 14 E^b 1985 

(a) STEPHEN KAY JONES (1986- ) 

(4) MELANIE JONES (1963- ) » VAUGHN KAY JOHNSON 

nd 15 Jan 1982 

WHITNEY ANN JOHNSON (1982- ) 
TXLER CHASE JOHNSON (1983- ) 

(5) TIMOTHY DEE JONES (1965- ) « ANDREA RENEE COLSON 

nd 30 May 1987 

JEFFREY LXNN JONES (1966- ) « single 
CRISTINA JONES (1969- ) = JAMES ROBERT BROWN 

nd 20 Aug 1987 
(8) CHRISTOPHER LEE JONES (1972- ) - single 
b, LAVOR "J" MILES (1934- ) * SHIRLEY CATHERINE LQRENZEN MD 

23 Jul 1955 

2. ALBERT LEROY MILES (1906-1983) » ESTELLA ROTH WOLLENZIEN nd 5 Jul 1929 

3. DESMOND LEVERE MILES (1909- ) * MARTHA DEL GARDNER nd 10 Aug 1929 

4. OWEN LAVERL MILES (1911- ) « nd 1st NELLIE LOURETTA REDFORD 1934 

nd 2nd MABLE WHEELER 
nd 3rd LOUISE JUMP 

5. PHEBE GLENNA MILES (1913-1959) « LEO ALBERT LANCASTER nd 5 Jtttl 1930 

6. MABLE MILES (1915-1915) twin child 

7. MAUD MILES (1915-1915) twin child ■ m nMgm 

8. KLOSSNER DEL0S MILES (1917-1983) - ELAINE CLAUDIA HARRISON nd 1 Apr 1936 

9. GEORGE WILFORD MILES (1919- ) « TRILMA DEGRAW WEAVER nd 29 Aug 1939 

10. THIEL MILES (1922-1922) child 

B. HANNAH ELIZABETH MILES (1883-1884) child 

C. NOAH RUTHVEN MILES (1884-1885) child 

D. MARY M E M MILES (1886-1935) - ANDREW GRIFFITH THURMAN nd 11 Oct 1907 

E. WILLIAM OWEN MILES (1888-1963) « nd 1st MARTHA OPAL NIEID 13 Sep 1911 

1. OPAL AUDRON MILES (1912- ) » AIDEN C. BROWER 2 Nov 1932 

2. ALICE JANE MILES (1914-1914) dhild 

3. VENICE "N" MILES (1916- ) - AVARD UNFORD nd 30 Apr 1935 

4. O'NEIL MILES (1918- ) = RHEA ROBERTS nd 21 Sep 1940 

5. BURWIN OWEN MILES (1922- ) NORMA VERLENE ROBINSON nd 18 Jun 1948 

6. MARY LADEEN MILES (1925- ) KENNETH NIEID ASTLE nd 1 Jul 1947 

7. DEUMER MILES (1931-1955) - single 

William Owen Miles nd 2nd MARGARET IRETA CAMPBELL Dec 1937 
William Owen Miles nd 3rd ELIZABETH CARRIE BRADSHAW Feb 1960 

F. FRANK MILES (1890-1890) child 

G. ANNA W D W MILES (1891-1894) * child 

H. EMMA "L" RACHEL MILES (1894-1964) « THOMAS ELIPHLETT HALE nd 7 Nov 1914 
I. LAURA MILES (1898- ) » ERA PRUNELL LOWE nd 4. Nov 1948 
J. LEAH MILDRED MILES (1901-1980) - RAXMOND "W" CARLSON 

1. JAMES MILES CARLSON (1930- ) « single 
K. VEDA MALINDA MILES (1903- ) « nd 1st WALTER CURTIS BURT Sr, 

Veda Malinda Miles nd 2nd MORRIS JOSEPH JORDAN 
V. DANIEL MILES (1865-1945) = ELIZA JANE WALKER nd Feb 1887 

A. DANIEL MILES (1889-1889) child 

B. FRANKIE MILES (1890-1890) child 

C. CAROLINE MILES (1895-1895) child 

D. LILA JANE MILES (1896-1974) « AIBERT "E" MAX nd 2 Nov 1911 

E. WILLIAM ALBERT MILES (1898-1951) » single 

F. FRANK MTT.ES (1900-1930) « CAROLINE BXBEE nd 

G* LORETTA MILES (1902- ) = WILLIAM WRAST ASHBAKER nd 20 Jan 1920 

1. WILLIAM DOUGLAS MILES (1921- ) * MEARL PANTING nd 24 Jan 1944 

a* MARILYNN ASHBAKER (1947- ) = CHARLES DALE SHELMAN nd 1968 
b. STEVEN DOUGLAS ASHBAKER (1949- ) = KATIE HICKS nd 1969 
C MELANIE ASHBAKER (1952- ) » DUANE BRANT nd 1977 
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2. IONA MHJES (1924- ) = JOHN JUNIOR THOMAS ltd 23 Jul 1942 

• afjOHN WYNN TB3MAS (1945- ) = "^ ^ MCMM ?^ 66 

b. LARK* RAY THOMAS (1950- ) = LAURIE ANN IXJNG nd 1973 

c. RONALD THOMAS (1954- ) =* LUCY CLYDE rod 1977 

d. SHERWIN "A" THOMAS (1958- ) - TERRI LEE REVOIR radl979 

Sherwin "A" Thomas nd 2nd CONNIE DALE DURSTELER 1981 
H* ftt ts MILES (1908- ) « single m ,^' 

VI. DAVID MILES (1867-1935) = ULLIE ELIZABETH GRAHAM^ 12 Decl887 

A* DAVID HYRUM MILES (1888-1980) « IDA MAE RINDLISBACHER nd 8 Oct 1915 

1. HARLEY ALBERT MILES (1916-1968)*= single 

2. VERNA ELIZABETH MILES (1918- ) « BURTON SAMUEL PAYNE nd 1936 

# lu^NOTMA PAYNE (1937- ) - DARRAL ADAMS ROUECHE nd 1954 

(1) BETTY ANN ROUECHE (1955- ) 

N&nna Verne md 2nd VIRGIL WESSEL md 10 Jun 1958 

(2) DANA LYNN WESSEL (1960- ) 

b. MARGARET PAXNE (1940- ) = RAYMOND AUSTIN HALL 

(1) DARLENE PAXNE HALL (1955- ) 

(2) CINDY ANN HALL (1959- ) - BRUCE SCRUGGS 
' * DANNY SCRUGGS (1971- ) 

THOMAS SCRUGGS (1972- ) 
JASON SCRUGGS (1975- ) 
JEREMX SCRUGGS (1975- ) 
NICOLE SCRUGGS (1978- ) 
,_, AMX SCRUGGS (1981- ) 

(3) PENNY RAE HALL (1960- ) 

(4) LARRY AUSTIN HALL (1962- ) 
C. SAMUEL MILES PAYNE (1942- ) * SHIRLEY ISAACSON 
d. DIANA PAXNE (1945- ) =* LARRY CLAUDE BURTON nd 1971 

!1) JEFF BURTON 
2) LINDA BURTON 
3) MARY BURTON 
4) JOHN BURTON 
Verna Elizabeth Miles md 2nd JOSEPH EDWARD BLACK 4 Mar 1971 
3* DALE RULON MILES (1920-1986) « JOANN TWTECHELL md 12 Jan 1955 

a. ROBERT GEORGE MTT.ES (1959- ) 

b. SUSAN LOUISE MILES (I960- ) - PAT HUGHES 

(1) BRANDON HUGHES (1978- ) 

(2) DUSTIN HUGHES (1981- ) 

(3) DANILLE HUGHES (1985- ) 
C TOMMIE DALE MILES (1962- ) 
d. ROBIN ANN MILES (1969- ) 

4. IDA MAY MILES (1921- )= single ^ n ^ mtm 

5 # SEWELL WILBURN MILES (1924- ) twin * GLORY GERTRUDE KRAG md 1945 

a. CHARLOTTE GLORY MILES (1947- ) - CHARLES WELLS 

(1) DAVID WELLS (1976- ) 

(2) JULIE E WELLS (1977- ) % 

(3) RACHELL A WELLS (1978- ) 

b. DAVID GEORGE MILES (1948- ) * MARILYENN EASTER 
(1) MICHELL MILES (1972- ) 

LESLIE ANN MILES (1972- ) 
KAREN MILES (1975- ) 
JANE M MILES (197S- ) 
DANIEL MILES (1982- ) v 
w LARNA A MILES (1984- ) 
Sewell Wilburn Miles nd 2nd DOROTHY LOUELLA RAY nd 12 Jun 1951 
C. NEWELL RAY MILES (1952- ) « JOYCE 

(1) ALISON MILES (1977- ) 

(2) MARCIE MILES (1981- ) 
6. NEWELL WILLIAM MILES (1924- ) twin * single 

B. JOSEPH DANIEL MILES (1891-1963) » ELSIE ANN JOHNSON nd 6 Jun 1917 

1. ALBA DORLESKY MILES (1918- ) » RASMUS CLEMMQN RASMUSSEN md 1935 
a. ELBA MILES RASMUSSEN ( 

2. LOWELL JOSEPH MILES (1919- ) - LUELLA MURRAY nd 1945 

3. ALZINA EUNICE MILES (1922-1922) * child 

4. RUTH INGRED MILES (1924- ) * ALLAN VALERO BENNETT nd 1940 

5. CLARENCE ODDIS MILES (1928-1928) *= child 
4. FARRELL LAVOY MILES (1932- ) « MARY ISABEL GODSELL (SMITH) nd 1957 

C. LILLIE ELVINA MILES (1893-1980) « GEORGE EDWARD MAYNE nd 1 Jul 1912 

1. t.ttx/tf. ISABELLE MAYNE (1913- ) « RALPH ALEXANDER SCHOW nd 1931 

2. FLOYD EDWARD MAYNE (1914-1917) = child 

3. KENNETH HARVEY MAYNE (1915- } « BLANCHE CAZIER nd 1935 

4. BESSIE LUCILLE MAYNE (1917- ) = CLARENCE ROBERT NUCHOLS 

5. JOHN ROBERT MAYNE (1918- ) * W3XLA MAE BOTLER nd 1940 



■ 6, MILES DONALD MAYNE (1919- ) » BEVERLY EDITH HANSEN md 1943 

7. PHYLLIS MAYNE (1922- ) - HENRY MATTHEW SCHEURN md 1941 

8. WILLIS MAYNE (1924- ) « LORRAINE IRENE CHRISTIANSEN md 1942 

9. SHIRLEY MAYNE (1927-1930)« child 

10. BETTY JEAN MAYNE (1929- ) » JOHN WM DRAPER JR md 1945 

11. DAVID RGNAID MAYNE (1931- ) * ELEANOR CATHERINE LEEBY md 1949 

D. HANNAH IRENE MILES (1897-1898) child 

E. EDGAR JARED MILES (1899- ) = AMELIA MERLE COVERT ad 3 Jan 1919 

1. DAVID EDGAR MILES (1920- ) » WANDA HARRIS md 1941 

2. ABNER DEAN MILES (1922- ) = LAURA CHRISTENSEN md 1942 
Edgar Jared Miles md 2nd ROSARY LLOYD 4 Mar 1977 

F. HARVEY NELSEN MILES (1901-1923) « VELLA MAE CUNNINGHAM md 14 Jul 1921 

1. NORMA PEARL MILES (1922- ) * JOHN D MOLLETT md 1940 

a. SHARON LXNN MOLLETT (1941- ) 

b. RODNEY DEE MOLLETT (1945- ) 
C. LINDA ANN MOLLETT (1946- ) 

Nfcrma Pearl Miles md 2nd WILLIAM HANEY 8 Jan 1948 
d. KATHRXN JEANNE HANEY (1949- ) 

2. HARVELLA MILES (1924- ) » JACK LEMUEL FLETCHER md 1941 

a. ROGER JACK FLETCHER (1942- ) 

b. BEBE SUE FLETCHER (1944- ) 
C JOE ARTHUR FLETCHER (1946- ) 

d. TERRY FAWN FLETCHER (1949- ) 

e. BECKY MAE FLETCHER (1950- ) 

f . ROCKY NELS FLETCHER (1952- ) 

NOTE: toy 2nd marriage to ARTHUR FAIRFAX BRONSGN Vella Mae had children: 

1. RUBY VERA BRONSON (1927- ) = ALLOYS D BRUNINGA md 1947 

2. JAKIE ARTHUR BRONSON (1929- ) = PHYLLIS E SMITH md 1949 

G. ETHEL LEAH MILES (1904- ) - SWEN SOLOMON TREMELLING md 2 Aug 1921 

1. CLBO ELAINE TREMELLING (1921- ) ■ - WM GUY POOLE JR md 1946 

2. CLAUDE WILLIAM TREMELLING (1923- ) = 

3. EDNAJO TREMELLING (1926- ) ~ LLOYD BORGLUND 
Ethel Leah Miles xod 2nd BARRE GERSBACHER 

H. WESLEY ALBERT MILES (1907- ) » CARRIE LAVETTA. COVERT md 30 Jul 1929 

1. VENICE ELAINE MILES (1923- ) twin 

2. VANICE AILEEN MILES (1932- ) twin « DON RUSSELL md 1979 
Vfesley Albert Miles md 2nd EMILY RANSOM 

I. ABBIE LOUISE MILES (1909- ) » GETTYS BARTELL SORENSON md 16 Jul 1927 

1. ABBIE LARUE SORENSON (1928- ) = DON HARLAND SHULER md 1948 

a. DON CRAIG SHULER (1949- ) - RAYLENE HOPKINS md 5 sep 1970 
"* AIRON ANN SHULER (1976- ) 

KYLE CRAIG SHULER (1978- ) 
. . KEANE QUINN SHULER (1986- ) 

b. SCOTT G SHUUER (1951- ) « PAMELA ANN STEPHENSON 18 Mar 1977 

(1) TRISTA PAMELA SHULER (1978- ) 

(2) CHRISTOPHER SCOTT SHULER (1981- ) 

(3) MARISSA LYNN SHULER (1985- ) 
C JYL LOUISE SHULER ( )= 
d. JODDER LYNN SHULER (1961- ) » MARK JACOBSEN md 1984 

2. MARILYN KAY SORENSON (1938- ) » JERRY WAYNE HATCH md 14 Oct 1960 
a. TODD J HATCH (1961- ) » JERRI LYN STEEL md 4 Dec 1982 



(1) ERIK TODD HATCH_(1983- , ) 



MIKAEL J HATCH (1985- ) 

b. JAUNA HATCH (1963- ) « KARL JAMES CROSSLEY md 12 Mar 1988 

c. SUSAN HATCH (1965- ) = DEVAN R MOSER md 6 Jtm 1986 

d. STEVEN CLAIR HATCH (1968- ) 

e. MARILYN HATCH (1969- ) 

3. GARY BARTELL SORENSON (1940-) • DIANE LYNN HALTON md 27 May 1966 

a. ALAN GARY SORENSON (1967- ) 

b. CHAD SORENSON (1968- ) 

J. CLIFFORD MILES (1911-1947) = ELVA IRENE FARNWQRTH md 18 Feb 1935 

1. ELYA JOYCE MILES (1935- ) » TERRY DAVID BROWN md 1961 Logan 

2. EDNA JEAN MILES (1938- ) » WILLIAM HOLLINGSWORTH md 1957 Logan 

3. JAE DEAN MILES (1957- ) « CLAUDIA KIMBALL md 1967 Salt Lake City 
K. RUTHVEN MILES (1913-1914) child 

VII. JAMES MILES (1869-1869) child 

VIII. DIANA MILES (1871-1871) child 
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